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trance  to  Collins  Inlet  in  northern  Georgian  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1998.  She  sports  Danish  col¬ 
ors,  similar  to  those  of  Canada.  Danserye  means  “Danish  song,”  or  “Dances.”  One  of  the  Ontario- 
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latest  design  features.  The  C  &  C  partnership  worked  on  the  design,  with  Cuthbertson  drawing 
the  hull  and  Cassian  modeling  the  interior.  The  Ontario  32  combines  plenty  of  headroom  with  an 
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wide  beam-to-length  ratio,  the  Ontario  32  is  a  solid  off-wind  cruiser.  Photograph  by  and  courtesy 
ofj.  S.  Dean. 
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Editor-in-Chief  s  Note 


Nearly  thirty  issues  of  this  journal  have  passed 
through  my  hands  on  their  way  to  publica¬ 
tion.  Given  that  we  generally  have  five  articles  per 
issue  and  fifteen  book  reviews,  several  notices,  and 
various  other  items,  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  that  ma¬ 
terial  constitutes  nearly  three  thousand  pages  of 
solid  material  on  maritime  history  and  arts.  Now 
that  I  am  releasing  the  reins  of  office  as  editor  in 
chief,  it  is  a  grand  time  to  reflect  upon  these  duties 
and  to  pay  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  helped  me. 
In  recent  editorials,  I  have  commented  on  the  con¬ 
tent  most  likely  to  be  printed  in  our  pages.  It  must 
reflect  fresh  research,  it  must  be  well  written,  and 
it  must  be  accessible  to  the  informed  reader.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  a  leading  (I  am  tempted 
to  say  the  leading)  journal  in  our  field.  We  keep  our 
preeminence  by  having  authoritative  articles,  re¬ 
views,  and  notices.  In  a  world  in  which  so  much  is 
reprinted  or  recycled,  we  seek  originality,  clarity  of 
thought,  and  authentic  presentation,  and  we  like  il¬ 
lustrated  material.  These  criteria  set  us  apart  from 
most  learned  publications  in  our  field.  As  a  result, 
we  do  not  merely  have  a  niche  in  this  realm. 

No  person  in  my  position  can  function  with¬ 
out  the  loyal  and  willing  support  of  staff  and  vol¬ 
unteers.  I  have  been  blessed  with  two  wonderful 
“bosses,”  Dr.  Donald  Marshall  and,  in  the  last  two 
years,  Will  La  Moy.  Don  Marshall  gave  me  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  early  years  when  I  inherited  a  journal 
that  was  in  need  of  tender  loving  care  and  direction. 
Giving  me  free  editorial  license,  he  let  me  do  my 
job,  always  asking  if  there  were  other  projects  I 
wished  to  take  up  to  make  the  journal  better.  He 
encouraged  partnerships  with  agencies  and  muse¬ 


ums,  and  he  had  a  keen  understanding  that  a  cu¬ 
mulative  index  was  critical  to  our  scholarly  role. 
Under  his  direction  in  1997,  the  staff  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  principally  Mrs.  Geraldine  Ayers,  produced 
The  American  Neptune  Fifty-Year  Index,  for  vol¬ 
umes  one  to  fifty,  spanning  the  years  from  1941  to 
1990.  In  1995,  we  published  another  Five-Year 
Index,  covering  1991  through  1995. 

As  to  partnerships,  I  recall  fondly  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  North  American  Society  for 
Oceanic  History,  the  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society,  and  various  museums  such  as  the  Kendall 
Whaling  Museum.  In  a  world  of  mutual  depend¬ 
ence,  it  has  served  us  well  to  cooperate  in  these  joint 
ventures.  We  have  had  some  wonderful  meetings 
in  Salem,  notably  the  World  Marine  Millennial 
Conference,  brought  together  under  the  distin¬ 
guished  auspices  of  Dan  L.  Monroe,  the  executive 
director  of  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  and  Daniel 
Finamore,  the  Russell  W.  Knight  Curator  of 
Maritime  Art  and  History.  Dr.  Finamore  has  given 
ready  support  and  counsel,  and  Will  La  Moy  has 
been  a  superb  publisher  who  brought  new  design 
and  technological  components  to  the  steady  and 
timely  publication  of  our  quarterly  issues. 

Our  volunteers  have  been  remarkable  in  their 
dedication  and  energy.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
many  fine  advisors  on  the  editorial  board,  many  of 
whom  I  did  not  know  personally  before  taking  up 
the  post.  We  value  the  advice  of  our  board  mem¬ 
bers.  One  has  served  from  the  day  of  the  founding 
of  the  journal,  and  others  have  been  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  decades.  Some  of  our  most  venerable 
editorial  board  members  are  the  most  active. 
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Many  new  names  have  joined  the  board  since 
my  arrival  seven  years  ago,  and  I  thank  them  for 
reading  and  soliciting  manuscripts  and  for  giving 
such  advice  as  they  have  thought  fit  to  render. 
Professor  Briton  C.  Busch,  a  distinguished  historian 
who  is  our  book  review  editor,  working  with  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Ayers,  has  assumed  great  burdens  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  of  office.  Tony  Busch  and  Jerry  Ayers 
have  been  marvelous  as  professional  colleagues  and 
great  and  loyal  friends. 

Among  all  of  those  to  whom  thanks  is  given,  I 
must  also  specifically  mention  Mrs.  Dori  Phillips. 
She  lays  out  issues  of  the  journal  with  an  ease  that 
makes  me  think  that  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  her. 
Each  issue  shows  her  professional  care  and  creativ¬ 
ity.  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  also  provided  ongo¬ 
ing  support  to  me  and  released  me  from  some 
teaching  duties,  and  I  thank  my  department  for  its 
sympathetic  support,  without  which  none  of  this 
could  have  happened. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  I  was  alerted  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  Norwegian  explorer  Thor 
Heyerdahl,  who  in  his  unconventional  voyage  in 
the  Kon-Tiki  set  archaeology  on  its  ear.  This  ex¬ 
plorer,  scientist,  ecologist,  and  adventurer  died  in 
April  in  Alassio,  Italy,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Like  many  school  students  of  the  time,  I  was  drawn 
to  his  book,  which  was  then  a  best  seller.  With  six 
Norwegian  crewmen,  he  sailed  eight  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters  across  the  Pacific  from  Peru.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Indians  from  South  America  had  al¬ 
ready  in  prehistoric  times  been  able  to  reach 
Polynesia  with  their  primitive  rafts.  His  theory  was 
that  there  must  have  been  a  transfer  of  culture' 
from  South  America  to  Polynesia.  Anthropologists 
attacked  his  theories  and  methodology. 
Transoceanic  migration  scholars  entered  the  fray, 
and  human  geneticists  showed  that  Heyerdahl’s 
ideas  were  flawed.  Some  opined  that  it  was  all  a 
shame  because  they  hoped  Heyerdahl’s  theories 
might  prove  to  be  true.  His  voyage  was  placed  by 
many  in  the  stunt  category,  but  he  could  not  be  put 
down.  He  then  wrote  about  the  secret  of  Easter 


Island.  After  that,  he  turned  to  the  Egyptians  and 
in  1969  successfully  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  Ra,  a 
vessel  made  of  papyrus  reeds  that  he  said  proved  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  could  have  reached  the  New  World. 
Someone  called  Heyerdahl  the  Inspector  Morse  of 
the  ocean,  and  certainly  he  was  unstoppable  in  his 
search  for  new  clues  and,  more  than  that,  possibil¬ 
ities  or  scenarios. 

I  would  not  say  that  I  was  overly  impressed  by 
Heyerdahl’s  Pacific  voyaging.  For  me,  the  empiri¬ 
cal  era  of  Enlightenment  European  science  best 
displayed  in  the  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook 
and  the  Royal  Navy  caught  my  attention  and  gave 
me  inspiration  for  further  research  into  Pacific  his¬ 
tory.  This  resulted  in  several  books,  notably  The 
Northwest  Coast  (1992)  and  Gunboat  Frontier  (1984). 
Heyerdahl  stirred  the  world’s  imagination  about  the 
possibilities  of  drifting  with  currents.  He  inspired 
three  generations  of  such  drifters,  and  P.  J.  Capelotti 
has  recently  published  a  brilliant  analysis  of  those 
who  followed  the  famous  Norwegian.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly:  Sea  Drift:  Rafing  Adventures  in  the 
Wake  0/Kon-Tiki  (Rutgers  University  Press,  2001). 
These  recent  drifters,  right  down  to  our  own  pres¬ 
ent  times,  deal  with  the  same  problem  facing  Cook 
and  Heyerdahl:  how  to  use  the  natural  forces  of  the 
ocean  and  how  to  avoid  the  destructiveness  of 
Teredo  navalis,  the  worm. 

I  close  this  last  editorial  with  the  hope  that  our 
readers  will  have  safe  voyages  and  calm  seas,  and  for 
all  Canadians  reading  these  pages,  remember  what 
Ottawa  told  the  officers  and  ship’s  company  of 
EIMCS  Rainbow  when  she  sailed  from  Esquimalt 
in  search  of  the  German  Imperial  cruiser  Leipzig: 
“Remember  the  Spirit  of  Nelson;  all  of  Canada  is 
watching.  With  this  issue,  we  continue  to  produce 
outstanding  articles,  learned  reviews,  and  interest¬ 
ing  commentary.  Please  encourage  your  friends 
and  associates  to  become  subscribers.  Adieu. 

Barry  Gough 
Editor  in  Chief 
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Fiction,  Film,  and  Fact: 

John  Huston’s  Trying-Out  of  Moby  Dick 


by  Briton  C.  Busch 


Greg  Dening  in  his  book  Mr.  Bligh’s  Bad- 
Language  argues  that  history,  in  a  real  sense, 
is  theater,  and  that  the  mutiny  on  board  HMS 
Bounty  was  due  in  large  part  to  Bligh’s  lack  of  a  sense 
of  what  his  role  was  supposed  to  be.  In  Dening’s 
view,  the  theatrical  aspect  often  continues  beyond 
the  event,  giving  it  life  and  meaning  as  it  is  absorbed 
into  what  we  know  as  “history”  He  means  that  the 
nature  of  a  historical  phenomenon  depends  as 
much  upon  the  way  in  which  we  conceive  of  it, 
recreate  it,  and  act  it  out  as  it  does  on  the  event  it¬ 
self.  What  does  one  see  when  thinking  of  Bligh? 
Each  image  seems  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  different 
man.  In  fact,  the  image  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of 
Charles  Laughton  in  the  1935  film,  or  perhaps  of 
Trevor  Howard,  the  1962  Bligh  to  Marlon  Brando’s 
improbable  Christian,  or  even  the  1984  incarnation 
of  Anthony  Hopkins,  playing  opposite  Mel  Gibson 


Briton  C.  Busch  is  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Professor 
of  History  at  Colgate  University.  His  books  in¬ 
clude  The  War  against  the  Seals:  A  History  of  the 
North  American  Seal  Fishery  and  “  Whaling  Will 
Never  Do  for  Me”:  The  American  Whaleman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  A  past  president  of  the  North 
American  Society  for  Oceanic  History,  he  has 
served  as  book  editor  of  the  American  Neptune 
since  1991. 


in  The  Bounty. 1  The  point  is  that  history  may  drift 
into  fiction  and  back  again,  a  process  only  made 
more  complex  by  the  attempt  to  recreate  the 
fiction/fact  on  film. 

The  context  of  this  paper  is  not  Bligh,  but 
rather  the  nineteenth-century  American  whaling 
industry,  for  which  one  might  conjure  up  a  vision 
of  artifacts  from  a  maritime  museum,  or  Clifford 
Ashley’s  paintings,  or  perhaps  the  only  surviving 
whale  ship,  the  Charles  W.  Morgan,  now  at  the 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum.  To  those  likely  to  turn 
first  to  literature,  there  is  Herman  Melville’s  Moby 
Dick,  published  in  1851 — brought  to  life  in  the 
1956  Warner  Brothers  movie  Moby  Dick,  directed 
by  John  Huston  and  starring  Gregory  Peck  as  Ahab. 
In  the  early  twenty-first  century,  that  film  is  little 
praised  but  visually  unforgettable.  The  story  of  its 
production  offers  an  interesting  study  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  film  to  “history.” 

It  is  necessary  first  to  ignore  a  common  criti¬ 
cism  that  this  movie  was  little  more  than  a  pale 
reflection  of  the  novel.  After  all,  it  is  no  small  chal¬ 
lenge  to  create  a  workable  script  for  a  massive 
text — eight  hundred  pages  in  the  famous  Lakeside 
edition  of  1930.  The  average  movie  shooting  script 
is  between  150  and  200  pages.  Moby  Dick’s  is  148 
pages,  including  a  great  deal  of  white  page  space, 
but  the  differences  only  begin  there.  Novels  and 
films  may  have  much  in  common,  but,  as  James 
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Monaco  has  pointed  out,  while  a  novel  may  me¬ 
ander  along  for  hundreds  of  pages  (and  Melville  has 
his  meandering  moments),  a  movie  always  operates 
in  real  time.  It  is  seldom  easy  to  replicate  even  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  a  novel’s  action,  let  alone  any 
philosophical  reflections,  not  least  because  of  the 
ever-present  economic  constraints  in  an  industry 
that  is  both  labor-  and  capital-intensive;  the  only 
reasonable  facsimile  of  War  and  Peace,  some  believe, 
is  the  twenty-part  BBC  series  of  the  early  1970s,  but 
very  few  movie  makers  have  ever  had  such  a  luxu¬ 
rious  amount  of  time.2 

Even  more  important,  adds  Monaco,  is  the 
different  motivating  tension.  In  a  novel,  the  tension 
lies  between  the  materials  of  the  story  (the  charac¬ 


ters,  setting,  and  plot)  and  the  narration,  or  way  in 
which  it  is  told.  In  a  him,  it  is  between  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  image  physically  projected.  The  viewer 
has  always  had  more  choice  of  focus — the  actors, 
the  dialogue,  and  the  scenery — than  the  reader, 
who  is  more  closely  bound  by  the  words  of  the  nov¬ 
elist.  The  genius  of  the  filmmaker  lies  in  the  choice 
of  the  image  to  be  shown;  his  success  or  failure  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  story  itself,  but  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  film  making.  Many  directors  have  at¬ 
tempted  riveting  thrillers,  but  there  was  only  one 
Alfred  Hitchcock. 

In  the  case  of  Moby  Dick,  clearly  the  challenge 
was  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a  difficult,  specu¬ 
lative,  slow-moving,  intellectual  novel  of  which 


Ray  Bradbury  (left)  and  John  Huston.  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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the  landscape  is  notoriously  the  most  difficult  to 
film  (the  sea),  and  one  of  the  protagonists  is  a  great 
white  whale,  for  which  role  “central  casting”  is 
likely  to  be  of  no  assistance.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
John  Huston — a  filmmaker  whose  career  demon¬ 
strated  a  notable  fascination  with  bringing  novels 
to  the  screen — found  the  project  irresistible. 

He  was  not  the  first.  That  honor  goes  to  John 
Barrymore,  who  in  1925  persuaded  Warner  Brothers 
to  make  a  silent  version  (released  in  1926)  entitled 
The  Sea  Beast.  The  studio,  fearful  that  it  would  lose 
money,  covered  its  bet  by  insisting  that  Barrymore 
would  also  make  Don  Juan  for  them,  knowing  that 
that  would  sell,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding 
that  the  film  Moby  Dick  include  a  love  interest,  a 
point  that  Melville  somehow  had  overlooked.  The 
resulting  movie  was  expensive  to  make,  not  least  be¬ 
cause  of  attempts  to  construct  full-sized  model 
whales  that  could  operate  on  location  off  southern 
California’s  Catalina  Island.  In  the  end,  much  of  the 
film  had  to  be  shot  on  land  near  San  Pedro  on  a  set 
rigged  with  tanks  of  water  to  splash  as  required.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  huge  success  and  the  studio’s  top 
money-maker  up  to  that  point.3 

The  arrival  of  talkies  outdated  the  film,  so 
Barrymore  and  Warner  Brothers  decided  to  make 
a  new  sound  version  in  1930.  Only  a  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  script.  Again,  there  was  a  woman 
(not  the  same  actress),  and  there  were  expensive 
model  whales.  A  manned,  seagoing  leviathan  was 
launched  in  San  Pedro  Harbor,  but  it  sank  to  the 
bottom  where  it  may  yet  rest.  This  film,  too,  made 
money,  and  Barrymore,  something  of  a  sea  dog,  re¬ 
warded  himself  with  the  purchase  of  a  120-foot 
yacht  that  carried  a  crew  of  thirteen  and  cost  him 
a  fortune,  in  those  days,  of  $185, ooo.4  The  film  does 
not  bear  watching  today  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Although  there  were  numerous  radio  versions, 
long  and  short,  and  even  a  striking  stage  play  writ¬ 
ten  and  performed  by  Orson  Welles  in  1955,  no  se¬ 
rious  discussion  of  another  Moby  Dick  movie  took 
place  until  1951,  the  centenary  of  the  novel’s  pub¬ 
lication.  Several  companies  expressed  some  inter¬ 
est,  including  David  Selznik,  J.  Arthur  Rank,  and 


even  Bing  Crosby  Enterprises,  no  doubt  with  an  eye 
to  working  in  both  Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy 
Lamour  in  some  fashion.5  Only  Huston  was  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  follow  it  up,  announcing  early  in 
1955  that  he  would,  indeed,  film  a  new  Moby  Dick. 

Just  when  he  thought  of  it  is  not  clear.  As  he  ex¬ 
plained  himself,  “I  must  have  read  Moby  Dick 
eight  or  ten  times  without  ever  thinking  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  film.  Then  I  did  think  of  making  a  film  of  it 
and  wrote  a  script  and  put  it  away  and  gave  up  the 
idea.  It  was  several  years  after  that  that  I  returned 
to  it.  The  material  fascinated  me,  and  it  was  a  pre¬ 
occupation — how  to  get  it  on  the  screen,  and  in¬ 
deed,  how  to  define  it.”6  Slowly  the  plan  evolved 
in  his  mind,  much  the  same  as  it  had  in  such  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  “male  group  in  a  failed  quest”  genre,  such 
as  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre  (1948) .  With  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Moulin  Rouge  (1952)  just  behind  him, 
Huston  formed  his  own  production  company  and, 
working  through  Harold  Mirisch,  vice-president  of 
Allied  Artists,  and  Warner  Brothers,  collected  the 
necessary  financial  backing.7 

Although  he  had  a  few  pages  of  his  own  script 
in  hand,  it  was  not  enough  for  a  movie,  and  by  1953 
he  was  looking  for  a  professional  writer.  His  first 
choice  was  James  Agee,  a  fine  author  who  had 
crafted  the  script  for  The  African  Queen  (1951). 
However,  Agee  had  a  prior  commitment.8  As  a 
second  choice,  Huston  turned  to  Ray  Bradbury. 
Bradbury  was  already  a  well-known  science  fiction 
writer  who  had  avoided  the  film  world.  Huston  was 
one  of  his  heroes,  and  in  1951,  he  had  sent  him  some 
of  his  more  important  works.  Huston  responded 
positively,  and  although  he  was  not  interested  in 
science  fiction,  they  kept  in  touch.  A  1953  letter 
from  Bradbury  was  probably  crucial: 

I  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  an  all-male  cast 
(I  remember  very  well  how  beautifully  you 
work  with  such  a  set-up,  as  in  Treasure  of  Sierra 
Madre),  and  the  tremendous  problems  of  ac¬ 
climating  to  space-travel  and  exploration.  It’s 
the  sort  of  thing  we  might  have  a  fine  time 
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chewing  over  conversationally  when  again  I 
see  you.9 

The  key  meeting  took  place  in  Hollywood  in 
August.  Huston,  who  had  clearly  given  the  matter 
considerable  thought,  asked  Bradbury  to  go  with 
him  to  Ireland  to  write  the  screenplay  for  Moby 
Dick.  A  flattered  Bradbury  had  to  confess  that  he 
had  never  actually  read  the  classic,  and  asked  for  a 
little  time.  He  rushed  home  to  read  the  book  (as 
with  many  people,  his  library  included  an  un¬ 
opened  copy): 

I  sat  down  and  tested  myself  the  best  way  any 
writer  can  test  himself,  not  by  opening  to  the 
first  page,  but  by  diving  into  the  middle.  I  just 
opened  the  book  at  random  and  dived 
in.  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  Moby  Dick  makes  for 
grand  diving.  It’s  an  ocean  of  fantastic  bits  and 
pieces.  It’s  a  Shakespearean  pageant  with  flags 
and  pennants  and  fleets  of  ships  and 
whales  .  .  .  [Finally]  I  turned  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  read,  “Call  me  Ishmael,”  and  I  was 
hooked!  .  .  .  Later  I  realized  that  I  was  reading 
Shakespeare  all  over  again.10 

The  next  day,  Bradbury  accepted  the  offer  (it 
worked  out  to  be  $750  a  week)  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  The 
arrangement  was  perfect  for  Huston,  who  wanted 
to  be  with  his  family,  his  hounds,  his  horses,  and 
his  County  Kildare  home,  but  the  work  did  not  go 
easily,  as  Bradbury  recalled: 

It  took  me  seven  months  to  track,  catch,  and 
throw  the  whale  flukes  out.  From  October  to 
April  I  lived  in  a  country  where  I  did  not  want 
to  be.  I  thought  that  I  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  felt  nothing  of  Ireland.  The  Church 
was  deplorable.  The  weather  was  dreadful.  The 
poverty  was  inadmissible.  I  would  have  none  of 
it.  Besides,  there  was  this  Big  Fish.11 


The  high  point  was  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  for 
Huston:  “Cannot  Proceed  with  Film  Unless 
Sexy  Female  Role  Added.  Signed  Jack 
Warner.”  Huston  handed  it  to  Bradbury,  who 
was  completely  outraged — until,  that  is,  he  realized 
that  Huston  had  doubled  up  with  laughter.  It  was 
one  of  the  practical  jokes  for  which  Huston  was  no¬ 
torious;  he  had  had  a  friend  send  the  cable  from 
New  York.12 

Eventually  a  draft  was  done  containing  fifty- 
four  plot  events  that  could  be  filmed,  although 
the  script  was  a  long  way  from  final  form.  Bradbury 
returned  to  Hollywood,  continuing  to  struggle 
with  missing  or  awkward  scenes,  though  in 
Hustons  mind  Bradbury’s  contribution  was  com¬ 
plete.  When  the  movie  was  actually  released,  the 
credits  approved  by  Huston  listed  Huston  and 
Bradbury  as  coauthors;  Bradbury  was  angry  enough 
at  this  apparent  slight  to  file  an  action  against 
Huston  with  the  Screen  Writer’s  Guild,  but  lost  his 
case.13  By  this  time,  there  were  other  contributors, 
including  the  famous  Breen  Office,  which  certified 
movies  as  acceptable  for  public  consumption,  and 
which  in  the  spring  of  1954  had  already  required  the 
removal  of  some  profanity,  only  with  reluctance 
permitting  Ahab  to  say  “Ye  Damned  Whale”  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  a  direct 
quote  from  Melville.14 

In  Huston’s  recollection,  the  key  contribution 
was  his  own.  That  was  the  addition  of  the  one 
scene  that  demonstrates  that  the  crew,  or  at  least  the 
officers,  came  to  understand  that  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  unholy  undertaking: 

The  whole  script  was  right  except  for  a  scene 
that  would  point  this  up.  I  had  even  started  the 
picture  before  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  what 
the  material  of  that  scene  should  be.  It  should 
not  consist  simply  of  the  reaction  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  white  whale,  but — which  is  what  we 
tried  to  do — when  Starbuck  realized  that  Ahab 
was  out  to  kill  a  whale,  this  in  itself  didn’t  seem 
to  have  a  particularly  diabolic  meaning  or 
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Huston  on  the  “Jawbone  Tiller.”  Courtesy  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 

significance.  What  turned  the  trick  was  my  re¬ 
alization  one  day — a  ray  of  light  hit  me — that 
they  were  not  doing  what  they  were  supposed 
to  do:  to  furnish  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  world, 
light.  In  this  they  were  committing,  according 
to  the  Quaker  mentality,  a  sin;  and  it  was  then 
the  realization  hit  me  that  they  were  engaged 
in  something  devilish.  .  .  .  The  scene  was  in 
Ahab’s  cabin  when  Starbuck  confronts  him. 
That  was  really  the  heart  of  the  picture  and  not 
in  Moby  Dick,  not  in  the  book.  I  think  that 
Melville  would  have  approved.15 

Meanwhile,  with  the  script  underway,  Huston 
had  to  find  an  Ahab.  He  had  an  image  in  his  mind, 


furnished  by  Rockwell  Kent’s  memorable  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  classic  1930  R.  Donnolly  Company’s 
edition  of  Melville’s  book.  It  is  well  worth  noting 
this  expensive  (seventy  dollars,  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  1930),  handsome,  three- volume  work, 
more  widely  circulated  in  a  less  expensive  Book-of- 
the-Month-Club  version.  For  decades,  it  provided 
not  only  the  standard  text  of  the  novel  but  the  key 
visual  images  as  well.  When  the  time  came  to  make 
the  movie,  Huston  had  a  search  made  for  the  Kent- 
illustrated  edition  that  had  long  stuck  in  his  mind.16 

Who  would  fill  the  image?  Most  accounts  of 
the  movie  assert  that  Huston  wanted  his  father, 
Walter  Huston,  to  play  the  role.  Walter  had  played 
the  grizzled  prospector  in  Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  (1948),  but  he  died  in  1950,  when  Huston 
junior  was  already  searching  for  an  Ahab.  As  early 
as  1947,  Laurence  Olivier  answered  one  approach 
saying  he  would  not  be  free  even  to  discuss  such  a 
project  for  years;  in  mid-1947,  James  Mason  de¬ 
clined  emphatically  (he  remembered  The  Sea  Beast 
and  did  not  do  “remakes”).17  Other  names  were 
bandied  about.  Kirk  Douglas’s  agent  was  inter¬ 
ested,  but  Huston  did  not  see  him  in  the  role. 
Montgomery  Clift  discussed  the  project  for  a  while, 
but  Huston  probably  wanted  him  for  Ishmael  any¬ 
way.  Orson  Welles  was  perfect  as  Father  Mapple  in 
his  five-minute  New  Bedford  sermon  scene,  but 
would  not  do  for  Ahab  if  only  because  of  the  per¬ 
manent  hostility  Citizen  Kane  had  earned  him  from 
the  Hearst  newspapers;  as  it  was,  Mirisch  tried 
hard  to  keep  Welles  out  of  the  movie  altogether.18 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  Huston  had  his  agent  ask 
Gregory  Peck  if  he  was  interested.  Peck  was  a  log¬ 
ical  choice,  with  four  Academy  Award  nomina¬ 
tions  in  five  years  for  such  classics  as  Gentlemans 
Agreement,  Twelve  O  ’Clock  High,  and  (in  the  same 
year  he  made  Moby  Dick),  The  Man  in  the  Gray 
Flannel  Suit.  Peck  was,  indeed,  interested,  and 
signed  (without  seeing  the  script),  for  a  twelve- 
week  commitment  (it  would  take  twice  as  long  as 
that),  at  approximately  $18,000  a  week.19  In  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  he 
began  to  practice  walking  on  a  stump  with  his  leg 
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Huston  and  the  crew  of  the  Pequod.  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 


behind  him.  It  was  not  easy:  “The  leg:  it  scrapes  as 
I  lift  it  because  the  base  of  it  is  too  wide  and  flat, 
too  big  in  diameter.  Could  it  be  brought  down  to 
about  the  diameter  of  a  silver  dollar.  Or,  even  bet¬ 
ter,  could  the  base  be  rounded  like  a  worn  piece  of 
bone,  with  no  cushion  showing.”20 

Casting  the  other  roles  allowed  Huston  some 
whimsical  decisions,  not  so  much  for  Harry 
Andrews  as  Stubb,  Leo  Genn  as  Starbuck,  or 
Richard  Basehart  as  Ishmael,  for  all  were  estab¬ 
lished  actors,  but  in  reaching  outside  the  profession 
to  choose  Dublin  drama  critic  Seamus  Kelly  for 
“Flask,”  and  Trinidadian  calypso  singer  Edric 
Connor  for  Daggoo.  The  most  startling  of  all  was 
Hustons  choice  of  Austrian  adventurer  Count 
Friedrich  Ledebur  for  Queequeg,  on  the  grounds 
that  Ledebur,  impressive,  gaunt,  and  standing  6'y" 
(as  he  announces  in  the  film  when  ordering  his 
coffin  from  the  carpenter),  and  who  among  other 


accomplishments  claimed  to  have  been  a  real  har- 
pooner  in  the  Marquesas,  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  Rockwell  Kent’s  Queequeg.  Ledebur,  who  was 
paid  $250  a  week,  had  to  have  his  head  shaved  for 
his  makeup  with  tattoos.  “In  exchange  for  your  co¬ 
operation  on  this  point,”  Huston’s  aide  wrote, 
“John  has  (reluctantly)  agreed  that  the  tattoo  marks 
need  not  be  genuine.”21 

Huston  had  his  crew  in  hand,  but  there  was 
much  yet  to  do  before  filming  could  begin  on  what 
he  later  called  “probably  the  most  difficult  picture 
I’ve  ever  done.”22  He  needed,  for  example,  a 
Pequod,  the  search  for  which  he  turned  to  in  1953, 
sending  his  agents  scurrying  about  Europe  for 
something  floatable  that  could  be  made  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  whale  ship.  The  solution  proved  to  be  the 
Lancashire-built  bulk-grain  trader  once  known  as 
the  Rylands  but  renamed  the  Hispaniola  and  rigged 
as  a  three-masted  ship  for  use  in  the  Walt  Disney 
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version  of  Treasure  Island  (1950),  and  now  lan¬ 
guishing  in  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  as  a  floating 
aquarium.  She  proved  still  sound  in  structure  (she 
was  built  in  1887  and  was  102  feet  in  length),  and 
Huston  bought  her  for  £60,000  and  sent  her  to  be 
overhauled  in  a  shipyard  in  Hull  (where  they  were 
more  accustomed  to  repairing  deep  sea  trawlers)  to 
look  as  much  as  possible  as  a  whale  ship,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Melville’s  Pequod.2i 

In  this  task,  however,  there  were  problems,  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
that  was  desired  by  Huston  and  Ralph  Brinton,  the 
movie’s  art  director — and  they  wanted  maximum 
realism.  Thomas  Inge,  in  his  study  of  this  film,  re¬ 
marks  most  critically  on  the  film’s  credits  that  thank 
a  number  of  scholarly  institutions,  giving,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  a  false  sense  of  authenticity  for  which  there 
is  no  justification.24  Inge  is  completely  wrong.  The 
Huston  papers  show  clearly  that  both  Huston  and 
Brinton  consulted  every  available  printed  source 
they  could  find,  and  really  did  write  to  ask  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  museums  at  New  Bedford,  Mystic,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Nantucket  (no  answer  exists  in  the 
files  from  Nantucket).  Still,  some  questions  simply 
could  not  be  answered  with  clarity.  For  example, 
certainly  the  new  Pequod  could  be  modeled  upon 
the  Charles  W  Morgan,  for  that  was  itself  modeled 
on  the  Acushnet,  and  Melville  had  sailed  on  the 
Acushnet.  Melville’s  Pequod  was  steered  not  by  a 
wheel  upon  her  quarterdeck  as  was  the  Morgan,  but 
rather  by  a  vast  tiller  fashioned  from  the  jaw  of  a 
sperm  whale;  such  a  construction  would  not  fit  be¬ 
tween  the  Morgans  deck  houses  (Rockwell  Kent, 
facing  the  identical  problem,  simply  altered  his 
artist’s  perspective,  something  that  could  not  be 
done  with  real  wood  and  nails).25 

More  than  the  deck  configuration  was  in¬ 
volved.  The  engines  were  underpowered  and  lo¬ 
cated  too  high  in  the  after  cabin  (to  save  money,  it 
seems),  making  for  very  bad  balance.  The  anchors 
could  not  be  dropped,  since  a  false  bow  covered  the 
leads  (the  large  bowers  seen  in  the  movie  are  false). 
The  worst  feature  was  the  rigging.  The  Pequod\\2,& 
been  given  light  masts,  spars,  shrouds,  and  stays, 


and  was  poorly  matched  with  a  set  of  very  heavy 
sails  that  in  fact  dismasted  the  vessel  three  times 
during  filming.  Huston  had  very  sensibly  asked 
the  advice  of  Alan  Villiers,  the  famous  deep-water 
sailor  and  author.  Villiers  was  enthusiastic,  but  was 
unable  to  arrive  on  the  scene  until  mid-August  in 
1954,  after  the  damage  was  already  done,  and  he  was 
appalled  at  what  he  saw.  The  master  of  this  strange 
ark,  a  capable  mariner,  soon  quit  in  disgust,  and  al¬ 
though  Villiers  was  not  eager  to  replace  him, 
Huston  was  nothing  if  not  persuasive,  and  Villiers 
wanted  it  to  work.  He  found  that  the  crew  did  in¬ 
clude  some  capable  deep  sea  sailors  and  riggers,  and 
he  did  what  he  could,  going  on  to  face  several 
months  of  frustration  and  not  a  few  moments  of 
real  danger.26 

Meanwhile,  Huston  had  found  his  New 
Bedford.  Readers  of  the  novel  will  recall 
that  Ishmael  arrives  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  ex¬ 
periences  the  Spouter  Inn  and  attends  a  sermon, 
and  then  takes  a  boat  for  Nantucket,  from  which 
the  Pequod  actually  sails.  Huston  was  not  likely  to 
portray  both,  of  course,  and  he  chose  New  Bedford, 
or  rather  the  small  Irish  port  of  Youghal  (pro¬ 
nounced  “Yawl”),  not  far  from  Cork  on  Ireland’s 
southeast  coast.  Here  the  entire  company  assembled 
in  the  summer  of  1954,  while  Huston  worked 
mightily  to  recreate  a  nineteenth-century  New 
England  setting.  Power  lines  were  taken  down, 
modern  signs  were  put  away,  and  false  clapboard 
fronts  were  put  up  along  the  quay.  It  was  necessary 
to  deepen  the  harbor  entrance  to  permit  the  Pequod 
to  enter  at  high  tide.  This  not  only  added  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  but  also  further  complicated  shooting  sched¬ 
ules  (The  vessel  still  grounded  her  rudder  while  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  harbor.)  All  of  this,  of  course,  was 
only  to  make  a  few  minutes’  worth  of  a  quite  mem¬ 
orable  scene  of  the  Pequod  leaving  the  port.  There 
was  a  remarkable  parallel  in  these  scenes,  inciden¬ 
tally,  with  the  1934  Robert  Flaherty  film  entitled 
Man  of  Aran,  a  documentary  of  Irish  fisher  folk 
(Huston  was  known  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Robert 
Flaherty).27 
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Once  they  finished  in  Youghal  in  early  August, 
the  company  moved,  Pequod  and  all,  still  more  or 
less  on  schedule,  across  the  Irish  Sea  to  Fishguard 
in  Wales.  In  the  meantime,  a  second  unit  had  left 
for  the  Azores  and  Madeira  in  May  (Huston  was 
there  for  about  two  weeks),  filming  Portuguese 
whaling  from  longboats.  Only  a  few  clips  of  film 
shot  there  were  used  in  the  movie;  it  seems  mainly 
to  have  been  an  effort  to  teach  the  actors  and  sailors 
alike  how  it  was  done.  Huston  found  it  great  fun: 

In  a  single  day  we  killed  20  whales  [actually  they 
were  the  small  species  known  as  blackfish ] .  Killed 
’em  the  old  way,  with  harpoons.  This  can  be  in¬ 
credibly  exciting — and  unless  you’ve  har¬ 
pooned  a  whale  in  a  rough  sea  you  haven’t  re¬ 
ally  hunted!28 

Villiers  no  doubt  would  have  preferred  the 
Azores  to  Fishguard,  a  small  port  on  the  dangerous 
lee  shore  of  a  most  tempestuous  sea,  where  summer 
arrives  only  one  year  out  of  three.  But  Huston 
wanted  wild  seas  and  a  grey  climate,  for  that  was 
his  idea  of  whaling,  and  the  town  in  any  case  was 
little  used.  Neither  a  fishing  nor  a  yachting  base,  it 
served  mainly  as  entry  port  for  a  ferry  to  Cork 
(that  ran  at  night,  and  thus  would  not  interfere  with 
filming),  and  moreover  possessed  the  necessary 
workshops  and  hotel  space  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  film  operation.29 

“The  Irish  Sea  hasn’t  been  too  cooperative,”  as 
Huston  put  it  in  September,  as  week  followed 
week.30  It  was  not  just  the  weather,  or  the  rigging. 
Much  time  was  spent  simply  waiting,  and  time 
was  money.  The  camera  view  had  to  show  no  coast 
(they  were  supposed  to  be  far  at  sea),  no  gulls  (for 
the  same  reason,  with  one  notable  exception  as 
will  be  explained),  and  no  tugboat,  but  the  insur¬ 
ers  from  Lloyds  of  London  insisted  that  the  large, 
seagoing  Kings  Cross  be  present  at  all  times  with  a 
line  across  to  the  Pequod,  and  sometimes  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  whales  (the  tug  was  necessary  anyway  to 
provide  a  power  takeoff,  since  the  Pequods  own  en¬ 
gines  were  barely  strong  enough  to  give  her  steer¬ 


age  way).  Huston  reveled  in  “weather,”  and  Villiers 
had  to  insist  more  than  once  that  they  would  be 
sunk  if  they  stayed  out.  It  was  particularly  danger¬ 
ous  when  the  whaleboats  were  launched,  though 
life  jackets  were  concealed  aboard  each — they  were 
not,  after  all,  the  whalemen  of  yore.  Most  exciting 
was  the  “Nantucket  sleigh  ride”  episode,  early  in  the 
film,  that  was  first  shot  with  a  power  lifeboat 
pulling  the  whaleboat  at  a  good  twelve  knots. 
Huston  thought  this  too  tame,  so  he  managed  to 
obtain  the  use  of  an  RAF  rescue  launch  from 
Cardigan  on  the  Welsh  coast.  At  twenty  knots,  the 
effect  was  satisfactory;  according  to  Bernard  Miles 
(“Manxman”  in  the  film),  Huston  sat  in  the  stern 
of  the  launch,  “relaxed  and  smiling,  but  sharply  on 
the  look-out  for  any  signs  of  fear.”31 

Huston  met  his  match  in  the  gulls.  In  one  as¬ 
tonishing  scene,  a  large  cast  of  gull  extras  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  present  and  visible,  after  months  of  be¬ 
ing  driven  away  by  men  posted  with  guns.  The  plan 
was  for  the  gulls  to  wheel  over  the  five  whaleboats 
as  they  waited  for  Moby  Dick  to  breach.  Villiers 
takes  up  the  tale: 

It  took  two  days  and  the  whole  of  one  day’s 
catch  of  fish  from  Milford  Haven  where  twenty 
ocean-going  trawlers  were  based  and  then  all 
the  meat  the  eighty  of  us  were  going  to  have  for 
lunch  and  dinner  on  those  two  days,  into  the 
bargain.  .  .  .  There  had  not  been  free  lunch 
like  that  laid  on  for  seagulls  in  the  Irish  Sea 
since  the  big  four-masted  barque  Hougomont 
had  stranded  there  fifty  years  earlier,  had 
ground  up  her  cargo  of  Alaska  salmon  on  the 
Nevin  rocks.  .  .  .  Then,  by  alternately  scaring 
the  gulls  up  with  the  boats  and  guns,  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  food  in  a  wide  circle  for  them  to  fly 
over,  slowly,  slowly  the  Director  got  those  gulls 
to  do  just  what  he  needed.  .  .  .  The  only  trou¬ 
ble  was  that  they  learned  so  well  that,  after  a 
while,  they  were  so  well  fed  that  many  could  no 
longer  fly,  and  about  a  thousand  of  them  stayed 
in  the  bay  for  days  afterward.  Whenever  they 
saw  the  whale-boats  launched  they  came 
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Huston  and  the  gulls.  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 


screaming  over  hoping  for  more  chops  and 
steak.32 

August  slid  into  September  and  then  October, 
and  filming  could  not  continue  in  fall  and  winter 
conditions,  although  the  movie  was  by  no  means 
finished.  Madeira  was  the  preferred  locale,  but  it 
simply  did  not  have  the  communications  or  facil¬ 
ities  to  support  the  company,  and  filming  contin¬ 
ued  at  Las  Palmas  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Move  on 
they  did,  but  not  with  the  Pequod;  that  could  not 
be  insured  for  such  a  voyage.  Left  in  a  Cardiff  dock, 
it  was  sold  (for  £4,500  according  to  Villiers)  to  a  tel¬ 
evision  company.33 

At  Las  Palmas,  filming  concentrated  on  the 
longboats  in  the  final  chase  scenes;  necessary 
Pequod  shots  were  made  with  a  partial  mockup 
version  ashore.  As  at  Fishguard,  numerous  model 
whales  of  several  sizes  were  used,  often  to  be  cut 


away  or  simply  “lost  at  sea.”  Huston,  who  called 
these  the  “Great  White  Whale  Scenes,”  watched 
dismally  as  the  money  flowed  out;  facsimile  whales 
could  run  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each. 
Mirisch  had  already  begun  to  appeal  to  Huston  as 
early  as  July  to  rein  in  his  costs,  but  with  little  re¬ 
sult.34  The  original  estimate  of  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  somehow  moved  close  to  five — a  vast  sum  in 
the  1950s.  Indeed,  Moby  Dick  would  be  the  most 
expensive  movie  ever  made  to  that  point  that  was 
not  a  true  spectacular  (a  Ben  Hur,  for  example).35 

Still,  Huston  pressed  on.  Charles  Hamblett,  yet 
another  dialogue  writer  in  Huston’s  entourage,  was 
along  for  this  section,  and  put  his  experiences  in  a 
long-forgotten  novel  entitled  The  Crazy  Kill.  One 
lively  scene  has  Peck  (“Gregory  Pinch”  in  the  novel) 
urging  on  his  boat  crew  after  the  white  whale,  with 
the  camera  set  precariously  on  the  bow,  while 
Huston  (“Simpson”)  aboard  a  tug  close  alongside 
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plays  a  powerful  stream  of  sea  water  from  a  hose  di¬ 
rectly  into  Peck’s  face.  “He  has  waited  twenty-five 
years  to  make  this  film,  Hamblett  has  one  of  his 
characters  remark,  “and  he  intends  to  make  it  his 
way  if  it  kills  him  and  everyone  connected  with 
it!”36  Huston  did  experience  at  least  one  small 
mutiny  at  Las  Palmas — not  an  unknown  experi¬ 
ence  to  whale  ship  masters.  In  the  Huston  papers, 
on  the  back  of  a  page  from  the  shooting  script  (the 
page,  in  fact,  on  which  Ishmael  says,  “As  we  stood 
out  for  Bikini”),  is  an  undated  petition  signed  by 
thirteen  men,  none  of  whom  are  listed  in  the  screen 
credits.  “We  the  undersigned  unanimously  agree 
that  William  Averill  should  be  reinstated  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crew  of  the  Pequod .”37 


The  uprising  was  apparently  quelled,  and  when 
they  were  done  at  Las  Palmas,  the  crew  moved 
back  to  England  for  the  final  scenes  with  models — 
as  always,  of  several  sizes — at  Associated  British 
Studios’  Elstree  location  outside  London.  Here  a 
specially  excavated  pool  was  ready,  equipped  with 
six  one-thousand-gallon  water  tanks,  forty-foot 
towers,  and  aircraft  engines  that  would  drive  wa¬ 
ter  across  the  decks  of  two  ha\£-Pequod  sets  (bow 
and  stern  sections)  for  storm  scenes — in  bitter 
November  weather,  it  should  be  added.  (Huston  in 
his  memoirs  had  a  recollection  of  shooting  the 
storm  scene  “in  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  pier, 
but  that  never  happened  because  the  insurers  would 
not  have  allowed  it.)38  In  this  last  major  filming  se- 


The  tank,  the  whale,  and  the  ship.  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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quence,  the  question  of  lifelike  whales  became  of 
great  importance. 

For  advice  in  this  area,  Huston  made  consid¬ 
erable  use  of  cetologist  Robert  Clarke  of  the 
(British)  National  Institute  of  Oceanography. 
Clarke,  the  author  of  numerous  publications,  both 
scientific  and  popular,  had  wide  experience  in  such 
varied  activities  as  whale  tagging  in  the  Arctic  and 
open-boat  whaling  in  the  Azores;  his  main  contri¬ 
bution  was  to  authenticate  the  models  used  at 
Elstree.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  in  scale, 
and  set  on  tracks  designed  to  move  them  through 
the  water  in  an  arc  around  the  camera.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort,  since  the  whales  were  required 
to  turn  on  their  tracks,  stand  on  their  tails,  leap  over 
whaleboats,  and  the  like.  Some  were  hydraulic, 
while  others  were  electric  or  ran  on  compressed  air; 
all  three  versions  were  used  in  the  film.  Particularly 
important  were  the  three-fifths-size  Moby  Dick  that 
was  required  to  smash,  and  sink,  the  Pequod,  and 
a  full-sized  whale  head  thirty  feet  long  that  was  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  tank  with  counterweights  and  then 
rose  out  of  the  water  to  bite  a  longboat  in  half  (this 
one  was  so  impressive  that  after  the  movie  was 
made,  Clarke  borrowed  it  for  an  exhibit  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  London  Zoological  Society). 

One  idea  before  the  final  decision  was  made  to 
use  models  deserves  mention.  Through  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Jr.,  the  British  Admiralty  was  sounded 
out  on  the  possible  loan  of  a  midget  submarine  as 
stand-in  for  the  great  whale.  The  response  from  Sir 
John  Lang,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  classic: 
“We  consider  that  the  adoption  of  a  midget  sub¬ 
marine  to  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind  would  be 
a  reasonably  practical  proposition,  but  since  we 
have  no  midget  submarines  that  opinion  is  purely 
academic.”  The  Admiralty  was,  however,  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  the  problems  of  remote  control: 

On  the  construction  of  the  leviathan  itself  my 

construction  people  are  cautious.  They  assume 

that  the  model  will  be  required  to  perform 

most  of  the  evolutions  that  one  would  expect 


of  it  in  such  manner  as  to  deceive  the  viewing 
public.  This  presupposes  some  articulation  of 
the  model  and  you  will  appreciate  that  this  is 
a  problem  that  does  not  normally  arise  in  ship 
construction,  which  is  of  strictly  rigid  type.39 


Huston’s  people  were  on  their  own.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  given  to  the  uMoby  ZTVTTank  Unit,” 
later  retitled  the  “Special  Effects  Tank  Committee.” 
Their  job  was  to  plan  the  effects  appropriate  to  the 
script.  For  example,  in  scene  448,  “The  four  boats 
are  slung,  rammed  together  by  suction  as  of  a  ship 
sunk.  The  lines  sing.  The  water  about  the  four 
boats  boils  as  ‘Moby  Dick’  churns  beneath  them.” 
The  Committee’s  note  is  rather  less  romantic: 
“Compressed  air  in  conjunction  with  light  foam 
and  chemical  ‘fizz.’  Possible  use  of  high  water  pres¬ 
sure  hose  into  water.  Very  small  charges  for  dis¬ 
turbing  water.”  It  did  not  always  go  well,  as  these 
terse  notations  show: 


November  1:  The  original  Dunlop  Whale 
was  damaged  during  shooting  on  Wednesday 
the  15th  September.  It  was  taken  out  of  the 
tank  and  its  future  discussed,  rather  like  a  hos¬ 
pital  consultation. 

November  3:  work  on  this  whale  is  still  in 
progress.  The  snort  was  tested  and  found  to  be 
satisfactory.40 

The  last  scene  to  be  filmed  at  Elstree  was  the 
most  dramatic  moment  of  the  movie,  in  which 
Peck,  bound  fast  to  the  whale,  rolls  under  and  back 
to  the  surface — and  beckons.  It  was  not  a  whole 
whale  this  time,  but  rather  a  full-sized  midsection, 
built  on  a  drum  that  rotated  into  the  water  as  the 
whale  turned  over.  The  machinery  was  hand 
cranked,  and  unbeknownst  to  Peck  at  the  time,  it 
had  become  stuck  more  than  once  in  practice  runs. 
Peck  had  to  do  the  scene  himself,  since  there  would 
be  close-ups.  As  Peck  later  told  the  story,  if  he  had 
drowned  in  the  scene,  it  would  only  have  added  a 
final  bit  of  realism  as  far  as  Huston  was  concerned. 
In  a  later  interview,  Huston  was  asked  whether 
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The  white  whale  on  its  tracks.  Courtesy  of  the 

Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 

this  was  not  taking  an  extraordinary  risk  with  his 
star.  ‘“Oh  no!’  Huston  quickly  replied.  ‘We  shot 
that  scene  last!’”41 

One  final  touch  concerned  the  quality  of  the 
film  print.  This  was  mainly  the  contribution  of 
cameraman  Ozzie  Morris,  who  had  also  made 
Moulin  Rouge  (in  itself  a  technical  color  triumph) 
with  Huston.  Morris  and  Huston  used  a  new  color 
process  of  their  own,  overlaying  a  black-and-white 
negative  on  a  color  negative,  producing  a  moody 
atmosphere  not  unlike  period  illustrations  of  the 
1840s  (some  modern  critics  think  the  end  product 
was  due  to  a  lack  of  technological  expertise  in  the 
1950s;  on  the  contrary,  the  Technicolor  company 
had  to  work  hard  to  make  it  come  out  as  desired). 
Morris  had  traveled  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  taking  many  still  shots  from  seascapes  to 
closeups,  working  out  the  light  values,  and  then  col¬ 
laborated  closely  with  costume  and  set  people  to 


produce  the  color  values  he  wanted — above  all, 
nothing  bright,  but  also  not  soft  or  pastel,  simply 
muted.42  Doris  Turner,  the  costume  designer,  and 
British  costume  authority  Elizabeth  Haffenden  had 
collected  some  one  thousand  samples  of  period 
costume  illustrations,  and  then  went  to  work  with 
costume  makers  in  London  to  get  every  detail  right. 
Even  then,  everything  had  to  be  put  through  an  ag¬ 
ing  process — yet  another  example  of  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  a  work  of  fiction  on  film  as  histor¬ 
ically  accurate  as  possible.43 

At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1956,  the  film  was  re¬ 
leased.  The  typical  reaction  was  muted  praise,  but 
there  was  little  agreement  with  the  publicity  claim 
that  this  was  a  major  epic.  Few  reviewers  were  as  lav¬ 
ish  in  their  praise  as  Robert  Bingham  in  The 
Reporter:  “Ray  Bradbury’s  screen  play  ...  is  in 
some  ways  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
book.”  Critics  tended  rather  to  take  issue  with 
Peck’s  Lincolnesque  Ahab.  Newsweek  rudely  fo¬ 
cused  upon  Ahab’s  scotch  tape  scar  and  false  nose, 
that  added  little  to  the  film  (Villiers  reported  that 
the  nose  caused  considerable  delay,  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of  water  hoses).  Bradbury  him¬ 
self  was  not  happy  with  Peck:  “[The  film]  misses  be¬ 
cause  Peck  couldn’t  bring  madness  to  it.  A  dear 
sweet  gentleman,  but  he’s  not  mad.”44 

For  Peck,  it  was  his  first  real  experience  of  neg¬ 
ative  reviews,  but  he  took  it  in  stride,  and  the  movie 
proved  no  blight  upon  his  career,  despite  a  lead  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Variety  entitled  “Peck’s  Peak.”45  At  least  one 
interview  makes  clear  that  he  simply  did  not  believe 
in  his  character: 

I  got  to  thinking  Ahab  was  just  a  damned  old 
fool  .  .  .  screaming  that  if  there  is  a  God  he’s 
a  malevolent  God  and  he’s  chasing  the  whale 
because  to  him  it  signifies  a  fate  and  a  destiny 
that  he  cannot  control,  that  he’s  just  a  bit  of 
flotsam  cast  onto  this  earth  without  any  con¬ 
trol  over  his  own  destiny  and  he  resents  it  and 
he’s  angry  about  it.  Well,  I  thought,  he’s  just  an 
old  nut,  that’s  all.  And  I  certainly  found  out 
that  that  was  not  my  cup  of  tea.  But  I  don’t  re- 
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gret  having  done  it  or  having  done  other  things 
that  didn’t  turn  out  as  well  as  I  would  have 
liked.46 

Huston  claimed  to  be  satisfied  with  both  Peck’s 
performance  and  the  movie  as  a  whole — but  not 
with  the  critics.  “I  thought  the  picture  was  quite 
good  when  it  was  released,  but  it  went  against  the 
critics’  preconceptions.  What  they  wrote  influenced 
the  way  the  picture  was  received  by  audiences. 
They  seem  to  expect  Ahab  as  a  raging  madman,  the 
way  Charles  Laughton  [Huston  meant  John 


Barrymore]  played  him  in  an  earlier  version.  I  re¬ 
jected  that.  Then  there  were  those  who  thought  of 
Moby  Dick  as  an  adventure  story.  No  kid  of  ten  is 
going  to  read  Moby  Dick.  It  takes  the  hard  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  adult  mind  to  appreciate  Melville.  It 
is  anything  but  an  adventure  story.”47 

Huston,  and  his  version  of  Moby  Dick,  seemed 
somehow  very  Hemingway-esque,  and  many  crit¬ 
ics  adopted  Hemingwayspeak  in  their  reviews.  The 
best  was  by  Fred  Majdalany  in  the  British  period¬ 
ical  Time  and  Tide: 


Mt 

i®r  v  -  ^ 

•r  1 

SgraPII ; 

New  Bedford:  judging  the  Ahab  Beard  Contest.  John  Huston  is  seated  at  the  left,  and  Gregory  Peck  is  on  the 
right.  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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He  was  an  old  Huston  who  filmed  alone, 
and  he  had  gone  many  days  now  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  film,  and  he  wanted  to  make  it  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  to  make  it.  He  knew. 

The  backers  were  nervous.  They  said  it 
would  be  salao,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  un¬ 
lucky.  They  said  it  is  always  salao  to  make  a  film 
that  is  without  sex  and  which  must  take  many 
days. 

For  many  weeks  he  filmed  the  waters,  and 
once  the  money  ran  out,  but  he  continued  to 
film  because  he  believed.  “Film,”  he  said  softly, 
aloud,  “I’ll  stay  with  you  until  I  am  dead,”  and 


The  wheel  on  the  Charles  W  Morgan,  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum.  Photo  by  Briton  C.  Busch. 


the  backers  went  away  and  grumbled  but  they 
gave  him  more  money. 

Then  they  came  and  saw  the  film  and  they 
saw  that  it  was  good  as  he  had  prom¬ 
ised.  .  .  .  There  was  only  one  thing.  The  hate 
and  madness  that  are  in  Captain  Ahab  are  not 
in  Gregory  Peck  and  this  was  a  weakness.  “You 
are  truly  a  great  film  man,  old  Huston,”  the  boy 
said.  “But  tell  me  would  not  some  other  actor 
have  been  better  for  this  part?” 

The  old  Huston  did  not  reply.  He  was 
very  tired  and  already  he  was  sleeping.  The  old 
Huston  was  dreaming  about  the  backers.  He 
could  not  tell  the  boy  that  with  Gregory  Peck 
this  film  without  sex  might  be  saved  from  be¬ 
ing  salao  at  the  box  office.48 

Moby  Dick  had  one  more  chance  to  blend 
fiction,  film,  and  history:  the  movie’s  premier  show¬ 
ing.  The  event  took  place  not  in  Hollywood  or  New 
York  or  London,  but  in  New  Bedford,  where  of 
course  not  a  single  scene  had  been  shot  (Welles’s 
bethell  sermon  was  made  in  a  London  studio,  lest 
there  be  any  doubt).  The  explanation  was  simple 
enough:  Charles  J.  Lawler,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  New  Bedford’s  newspaper,  the  Standard- 
Times,  had  suggested  the  idea  and  Huston  (and 
Warner  Brothers)  agreed.49  The  event  was  care¬ 
fully  planned.  In  March  1956,  Huston  visited  the 
town  to  look  over  the  locale,  visiting  the  bethell,  the 
whaling  museum,  and  other  likely  sites,  meeting  lo¬ 
cal  notables  at  a  lunch  at  the  New  Bedford  Hotel 
and  again  at  a  Wamsutta  Club  dinner,  that  in¬ 
cluded  many  of  the  scholars  who  had  helped  out 
in  the  research  stages.50 

The  actual  opening  took  place  at  the  end  of 
June  1956.  Warner  Brothers  pulled  out  all  the  stops, 
laying  on  a  uMoby  Dick  Special”  plane  to  bring  the 
stars  from  New  York,  including  boxer  Rocky 
Marciano,  who  somehow  had  been  added  to 
Huston’s  entourage.  A  considerable  crowd  turned 
out  at  the  small  airport  to  greet  Huston  and  the  oth¬ 
ers,  while  the  “ Standard-Times  Newspaperboys 
Band”  played  their  hearts  out. 
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There  now  followed  a  tumultuous  forty-eight 
hours.51  The  first  day  was  marked  by  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Rotary  and  other  service  clubs; 
one  feature  was  the  introduction  by  singing  star  and 
popular  master  of  ceremonies  Rudy  Vallee,  who  is 
pictured  in  the  Standard-Times  presenting  a  case  of 
Maine  seafood  to  the  mayor  of  New  Bedford  (in¬ 
explicable,  save  for  the  fact  that  Vallee  came  from 
Maine).  How  Vallee  became  involved  is  not  clear. 
A  busy  day — visits  with  girl  scouts  and  harbor 
tours — was  climaxed  by  a  formal  dinner  at  the 
Wamsutta  Club,  honoring  Huston,  Peck  (and 
Peck’s  new  French  wife  of  six  months),  Count 
Ledebur,  Carole  Adams  (Miss  New  Bedford),  Sean 
Daly  (the  former  mayor  ofYoughal),  and  two  sur¬ 
viving  granddaughters  of  Herman  Melville.  The 
grand  affair  lasted  for  hours,  and  all  the  invited  lo¬ 
cal  notables  were  in  period  costume — frock  coats, 
hoop  skirts,  and  the  like.  Many  were  not  costumes 
in  the  normal  sense,  but  original  period  pieces  re¬ 
trieved  from  attics  across  the  city. 

After  dinner,  the  crowd  moved  on  to  dances  at 
the  New  Bedford  Hotel  (the  “Junior  Gam”  for 
younger  citizens),  and  the  “Senior  Gam”  at  the 
Jonathan  Bourne  Whaling  Museum,  where  a  crowd 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  danced  around  the  half¬ 
sized  replica  of  the  whale  ship  Lagoda  amid  huge 
photos  of  Peck  and  Huston.  These  affairs  were  for 
the  elite;  the  general  public  was  entertained  by  a 
gala  square  dance  on  the  state  pier.  Some  4,500  peo¬ 
ple  were  let  in  originally,  but  when  the  gates  were 
opened  for  Peck  and  the  others,  thousands  more 
pushed  their  way  in.  With  great  difficulty,  Peck  was 
conveyed  by  the  police  to  the  platform.  “This  is  the 
most  wonderful,  warmest  welcome  I’ve  ever  had,” 
said  a  rumpled  Peck,  and  it  was  certainly  true.  He 
now  had  the  responsibility  of  judging  some  thirty- 
three  contestants  in  an  Ahab  look-alike  beard  con¬ 
test  (Herbert  M.  Souza,  who  worked  in  the  local 
Goodyear  plant,  won  one  hundred  dollars  and  two 
weeks  of  free  shaves  at  the  Harmony  Barber  Shop). 
As  Peck  escaped  to  attend  the  formal  dances,  a 
crowd  estimated  at  five  thousand  chased  his  red 
convertible  up  the  street. 


The  actual  premiere  the  next  day  must  have 
seemed  an  anticlimax  to  some.  But  first,  there 
was  yet  another  day  of  celebration:  there  was  a 
Moby  Dick  regatta  at  the  Marine  Park  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  “ Moby  Dick  clambake”  luncheon  (five  hun¬ 
dred  people  in  costume  and  fake  beards  dealing 
with  corn  on  the  cob  and  melted  butter  boggles 
one’s  mind),  at  3:00  p.m.  a  public  and  very  popu¬ 
lar  parade  downtown,  and  finally  the  triumphant 
and  sold-out  showing  of  the  movie  in  the  three  New 
Bedford  theaters.  The  day  finished  with  a  private 
dinner  for  the  notables,  and  all  then  went  their  sep¬ 
arate  ways.  The  whole  two-day  festival  had  been 
widely  covered  by  local  and  national  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision  networks.  For  its  part,  the  town  library  had 
put  on  a  special  display  of  Ashley  paintings  (caus¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  remark  in  embarrassed  tones  on 
how  run  down  that  institution  was);  local  busi¬ 
nesses  displayed  historical  artifacts  in  their  store 
windows;  the  newspaper  issued  one  thousand  two- 
dollar  bills  in  the  name  of  the  Mechanic’s  Bank  of 
the  1840s  to  visiting  newspapermen,  good  in  local 
stores  (these  are  quite  valuable  today;  the  U.S. 
Treasury  had  approved  twenty-four  hours’  usage, 
thus  making  the  bills  issued  actual  currency).  The 
Standard-Times  for  its  part  handed  out  a  reprint  of 
the  New  Bedford  Daily  Mercury  for  4  January  1841, 
the  day  on  which  the  Acushnet  sailed  with  Herman 
Melville  aboard. 

All  agreed  that  it  was  a  tremendous  success:  “A 
glorious  and  memorable  three  days,”  remarked  the 
Standard-Times,  and  “we  shall  probably  not  see 
their  like  again.”  For  a  brief  moment,  Moby  Dick, 
novel  and  film,  had  entered  New  Bedford’s  history, 
echoing  Melville’s  moment  more  than  a  century 
earlier  and  properly  so:  the  history  of  whaling, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  not  simply  lists  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  whales  taken,  but  it  includes  the  Moby  Dick 
of  both  Melville  and  Huston.  Melville  chose  fiction 
to  interpret  history;  Huston  used  film  to  interpret 
both  history  and  fiction,  and  undoubtedly  reached 
more  people  than  Melville.  Popular  history  to  most 
Americans  is  film  or  TV  footage:  few  people  read 
serious  historical  studies;  and  despite  its  undying 
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fame,  few  read  Moby  Dick.  At  least  in  this  case, 
Dening  is  quite  right:  history  is  theater. 
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Blackbeard  and  the  Meaning 
of  Pirate  Captaincy 


by  Michael  Thomas  Smith 


Blackbeard,  or  Edward  Thatch  (or  Teach),  one 
of  history’s  most  legendary,  and  supposedly 
most  terrifying  pirates,  continues  to  inspire  awe  and 
fascination  among  the  public,  and  even  historians, 
nearly  three  hundred  years  after  his  grisly  decapi¬ 
tation.  According  to  most  accounts,  he  inspired  a 
parallel  awe  among  his  crew.  The  first  and  most 
influential  historian  of  pirates,  Charles  Johnson,  ex¬ 
plained  in  1724  that  Blackbeard  had  “the  greatest 
sway  of  any  pirate  captain,  yet  known,  over  his 
men,”  due  to  his  innate,  “barbarous”  authority.1  A 
more  recent  historian,  Lindley  Butler,  similarly 
contends  that  Blackbeard’s  “unpredictable  and  ter¬ 
rifying  behavior,  coupled  with  his  frightening  ap¬ 
pearance,”  enabled  him  to  control  his  subordinates 
through  intimidation,  to  the  extent  that  many  of 
his  own  men  considered  him  the  “Devil  incar¬ 
nate.”2  Blackbeard,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
successful  buccaneers  of  the  Golden  Age  of  piracy, 
towers  over  nearly  all  of  his  fellow  pirate  captains 
both  in  the  modern  imagination  and  in  the  schol- 
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arly  literature.  If  he  overshadows  most  other  buc¬ 
caneer  leaders,  his  power  and  importance  seem  to 
dwarf  that  of  the  scurvy  rogues  who  sailed  under 
his  command,  none  of  whom  made  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  cultural  or  historical  impact  of  their 
bearded  overlord. 

The  idea  of  a  pirate  captain  exercising  author¬ 
ity  through  the  use  of  fear  and  intimidation  in  the 
manner  portrayed  by  Butler  and  so  many  others  is 
at  variance  with  current  scholarship  on  early  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  buccaneers.  While  privateers  and 
other  captains  continued  to  exercise  the  immense, 
undoubtedly  fearsome  authority  wielded  by  such 
predecessors  as  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  sea  robbers 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
moved  in  a  different  direction.  Recent  work  gen¬ 
erally  emphasizes  the  communal,  antiauthoritarian 
nature  of  pirate  culture  during  this  relatively  brief 
period.  Robert  Ritchie  has  argued  that  beginning 
in  the  1690s,  buccaneers  primarily  operated  as  “an¬ 
archistic  marauders,”  which  represented  a  dramatic 
change  from  the  somewhat  more  conservative  state- 
sponsored  or  commercially-oriented  pirate  tradi¬ 
tions  that  had  been  predominant  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  several  centuries.  The  “democratic  tenden¬ 
cies”  of  these  pirate  crews  greatly  shocked  contem¬ 
poraries  accustomed  to  a  more  deferential  and  hi¬ 
erarchical  society.  Self-consciously  rejecting  the 
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Pirates  used  to  do  that  to  their  captains  now  and  then.  The  great  illustrator  Howard  Pyle  (1853—1911),  as  this  1894 
work  originally  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine  shows,  possessed  considerable  insight  into  the  democratic  and 
antiauthoritarian  nature  of  pirate  society. 


rigid  class  structure  prevalent  in  their  societies  both 
on  land  and  at  sea,  these  freebooters  set  out  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  quite  different  world.  Pirate  ships,  Ritchie  con¬ 
tended,  were  “communities  of  men  who  lived  by 
consensus,”  at  least  to  a  certain  point.3 

Marcus  Rediker  further  argued  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  adopted  on  pirate  ships  “made  the  captain  the 
creature  of  his  crew.”4  These  sea  raiders  elected 
their  officers,  including  the  captain,  based  on  sea¬ 
manship  and  leadership  abilities,  and  could,  and 
did,  easily  replace  those  in  whom  they  lost 
confidence.  Pirates  organized  in  a  complex,  dis¬ 
tinctive  manner,  carefully  drawing  up  and  signing 
written  articles  spelling  out  the  rules  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  all  on  board  and  specifically  allocating 
the  distribution  of  plunder.  Captains  did  not  have 
private  cabins,  or  even  their  own  beds;  instead  they 
slept  alongside  their  nominal  subordinates. 
Commanders  received  allowances  of  food  and 


drink  no  larger  than  those  of  their  shipmates,  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  would  likely  have  outraged  the  many 
naval  and  merchant  captains  accustomed  to  copi¬ 
ous  amounts  of  both.  Pirates  delegated  many  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  traditionally  belonging 
to  ship’s  captains  in  the  navy  and  merchant  marine 
to  their  quartermasters,  a  position  of  no  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  other  organizations.  The  quarter¬ 
master  thus  served  as  a  significant  internal  admin- 
istrativq  check  on  the  power  of  pirate  captains. 
Additionally,  pirate  captains  had  no  external  sources 
of  authority  to  buttress  their  prestige.5  They  could 
not  count  on  cowing  their  men  due  to  their  con¬ 
nection  to  the  king,  the  Admiralty,  or  the  influential 
trading  corporations  increasingly  creating  and  seiz¬ 
ing  control  of  markets  across  the  globe.6  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  pirate  captains  and  their  crews 
was  uniquely  insular  and  represented  a  truly  closed 
form  of  society. 
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The  council,  the  highest  authority  on  any  pi¬ 
rate  ship,  made  the  most  important  shipboard  de¬ 
cisions.  Composed,  in  general,  of  every  member  of 
the  crew,  these  democratic  gatherings  decided  on 
the  timing  and  destination  of  their  cruises,  and  re¬ 
solved  important  disciplinary  matters.  Flogging,  al¬ 
though  not  unknown,  seems  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  much  less  frequency  on  board  pirate  ships 
than  on  their  naval  counterparts.  Generally  ship’s 
articles  provided  for  a  broad  range  of  alternative 
punishments,  to  be  determined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  council,  including  exile  or  marooning  for  seri¬ 
ous  or  repeated  disruptions  of  the  status  quo.  In 
some  cases,  serious  offenses  could  be  punishable  by 
death.  Captains  who  exceeded  their  authority 
proved  to  be  the  most  frequent  recipients  of  this  se¬ 
vere  sentence.  These  seafaring  working  men  had  re¬ 
belled  against  lawful  authority  largely  due  to  their 
hatred  and  resentment  of  powerful,  tyrannical  ship 
commanders.  Rejecting  the  dictatorial  authority 
that  captains  wielded  in  both  the  Royal  Navy  and 
the  British  merchant  fleet,  the  Anglo-American 
corsairs  of  the  nineteenth  century  crafted  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  egalitarian  society.7  Critics  have  charged 
Rediker  with  taking  his  interpretation  of  pirate 
radicalism  too  far,  “allowing]  himself  to  be  caught 
up  in  ideological  rhetoric  that  affects  his  interpre¬ 
tation,”  particularly  in  his  emphasis  on  maritime 
class  conflict  and  the  supposed  anticapitalist  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  “seafaring  proletariats.”8  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  focuses  on  pirate  democracy  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  his  interpretation  roughly 
squares  with  that  proposed  by  Ritchie,  B.  R.  Burg, 
and  other  scholars. 

Blackbeard  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  this 
image  of  pirate  captaincy,  and  perhaps,  as  Charles 
Johnson  thought,  he  was  the  exception  that  proved 
the  rule.9  He  may  be  one  of  the  few  atypical  pirate 
captains  who  utterly  fail  to  fit  into  this  controver¬ 
sial  scholarly  model.10  The  model  itself  could  be 
deficient,  and  Blackbeard’s  brutal,  dictatorial  au¬ 
thority  over  his  crew  might  demonstrate  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  inadequacy  of  this  somewhat  roman¬ 
tic  conception  of  piracy.  It  is  most  likely  that  schol¬ 


ars  have  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  the 
fragmentary  evidence  relating  to  the  mythical  ca¬ 
reer  of  “the  notorious  Pyrate  Thack  alias 
Blackbeard,”  as  one  of  his  Royal  Navy  adversaries 
called  him.11  Edward  Thatch  was  in  many  ways  a 
more  typical  pirate  commander  and  a  less  domi¬ 
nant  and  exceptional  figure  than  the  existing  liter¬ 
ature  suggests.  The  seeming  historiographical  ten¬ 
sion  between  our  image  of  pirate  captains  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Blackbeard  specifically  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  primarily  springs  forth  from  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  oversimplify  or  romanticize  his  appar¬ 
ently  meteoric  career. 

All  modern  historical  accounts  not  only  of 
Blackbeard,  but  also  of  the  piratical  world 
that  he  inhabited,  rely  heavily  on  a  single  source  of 
doubtful  veracity:  Captain  Charles  Johnson’s  A 
General  History  of  the  Robberies  and  Murders  of  the 
Most  Notorious  Pyrates. 12  This  work,  first  published 
in  1724,  presents  several  major  problems  to  re¬ 
searchers.  First,  debate  continues  to  rage  over  the 
author’s  actual  identity.  Although  for  much  of  the 
twentieth  century  scholars  agreed  that  Daniel 
Defoe  bore  responsibility  for  the  General  History, 
recent  challenges  to  this  claim  have  once  again  cast 
its  authorship  into  uncertainty.  The  eminent  his¬ 
torian  John  Robert  Moore  initiated  this  debate  in 
1932  by  announcing  with  characteristic  certainty 
that  internal  evidence  “unquestionably”  demon¬ 
strated  Defoe’s  authorship  of  the  General  History. 
In  keeping  with  the  great  writer’s  reputation,  Moore 
regarded  the  book  as  a  highly  accurate,  reliable,  and 
thoroughly  researched  work  of  history.  In  subse¬ 
quent  years,  Moore  attributed  dozens  of  other  pre¬ 
viously  anonymous  works  to  Defoe’s  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  canon.  In  many  cases,  he  based  these  new 
attributions  on  the  alleged  similarities  between 
these  works  and  the  General  History.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  Moore’s  reputation  and  work  became  closely 
tied  to  the  continued  acceptance  of  Defoe’s  con¬ 
nection  with  this  literary  classic,  which  Moore 
staunchly  defended  throughout  his  lifetime.  Re¬ 
flecting  his  prestige  and  success,  libraries  from  coast 
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to  coast  and  even  across  the  Atlantic  responded  to 
Moores  forcefully  argued  attributions  by  updating 
their  catalogues  to  conform  to  his  theories,  often  at 
his  insistence.13 

In  1988,  P.  N.  Furbank  and  W.  R.  Owens  raised 
troubling  questions  about  Moore’s  methodology 
and  conclusions.  The  supposed  grammatical  sim¬ 
ilarities  Moore  identified  between  Defoe’s  known 
works  and  the  General  History  were  too  often  com¬ 
monplace  words  and  phrases  that  could  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  era’s  authors. 
The  intellectual  parallels  Moore  saw  between 
Defoe’s  and  Johnson’s  works,  Furbank  and  Owens 
demonstrated,  could  also  have  been  applied  with 
equal  justice  to  other  contemporaries — for  exam¬ 
ple  the  playwright  Charles  Johnson  (not  the  author 
of  the  General  History) .  Similar  allusions  to  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  Rome  that  appeared  in  Defoe’s  known 
works  and  Johnson’s  General  History  most  likely 
reflected  the  fact  that  both  authors,  in  common 
with  many  other  English  readers  of  the  time,  en¬ 
joyed  a  familiarity  with  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 

Moore  also  made  much  of  the  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  General  History  and  another,  much  less 
known  book  on  pirates,  Robert  Drury’s  Journal, 
which  he  also  attributed  to  Defoe.  Arthur  Secord’s 
subsequent  research  into  the  relevant  primary 
sources  seems  to  have  proven  conclusively  that 
Robert  Drury  was  an  actual  person,  and  his  jour¬ 
nal  an  autobiographical  account.  By  piling  one  in¬ 
correct  attribution  on  top  of  another,  Moore  built 
a  house  of  cards  that  inevitably  came  crashing 
down,  once  again  leaving  questions  of  authorship 
unresolved.  As  Hans  Turley  succinctly  concluded 
in  1999,  “We  do  not  know  who  Johnson  was,  nor 
do  we  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  writing  of  the  General  History.  "  Stripped  of  its 
protective  association  with  one  of  English  litera¬ 
ture’s  leading  figures,  the  General  History  s  perhaps 
undeserved  reputation  for  care  and  accuracy  may 
be  looked  at  in  a  somewhat  more  critical  light.14 

Furthermore,  subsequent  editions  of  Johnson’s 
classic  contain  substantive  changes,  particularly  re¬ 


garding  Blackbeard,  the  “breakout  star”  of  the  in¬ 
stant  best  seller.  The  pirate  chieftain’s  name,  for  one 
thing,  underwent  a  change.  Johnson  no  longer  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  Edward  Thatch,  the  designation  (or 
some  variation  of  which)  he  bore  in  almost  every 
contemporary  source  up  to  that  time,  but  instead 
Edward  Teach.  Moreover,  Thatch/Teach’s  birth¬ 
place  had  shifted  from  Jamaica  to  Bristol,  England. 
Perhaps  Johnson  had  come  across  additional 
sources  in  the  interim  that  enabled  him  to  portray 
his  hirsute  protagonist  more  accurately.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  these  possible  sources  may  have  been,  or 
even  if  they  existed,  modern  scholars  cannot  accu¬ 
rately  judge  their  authenticity.15 

One  of  the  few  sources  that  Johnson  specifically 
identified  in  his  work,  Blackbeard’s  supposedly 
captured  journal,  seems  particularly  dubious,  al¬ 
though  modern  scholars  have  uncritically  accepted 
this  eminently  quotable  document  at  face  value.16 
He  transcribes  only  one  brief  passage,  in  which 
Blackbeard  deplored  the  temporary  sobriety  and  re¬ 
sulting  dissension  among  his  men:  “A  damn’d  con¬ 
fusion  amongst  us!”  The  captain  quelled  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction  by  finding  and  taking  an  unnamed 
prize,  “with  a  great  deal  of  Liquor  on  Board,”  fol¬ 
lowing  which  “all  things  went  well  again.”  This  re¬ 
markably  frank  journal  is  otherwise  unknown,  and 
it  is  unclear  how  Johnson  could  have  come  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  Blackbeard 
would  have  kept  such  a  journal.  One  cannot  read¬ 
ily  comprehend  how  it  would  have  benefitted  the 
outlaw  to  commit  to  paper  his  innermost  thoughts 
regarding  his  unhappiness  with  the  “rogues”  in  his 
crew  and  his  tactics  for  handling  them.  Unless 
Blackbeard  felt  quite  certain  that  every  member  of 
his  crew  was  illiterate,  it  would  seem  frankly  fool¬ 
hardy  for  him  to  have  written  of  his  cynical  and  dis¬ 
dainful  manipulation  in  a  journal  that  could  eas¬ 
ily  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  given  the  cramped 
quarters  and  lack  of  privacy  characteristic  of  buc¬ 
caneer  ships. 

It  would  be  even  more  unlikely  that  Blackbeard 
would  write  about  his  capture  of  a  prize,  a  crime 
punishable  by  death,  which  colonial  authorities 
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Stede  Bonnet,  “the  gentleman  pirate,”  had  great 
difficulty  effectively  exercising  authority  over  his 
crew,  even  prior  to  his  removal  from  command 
in  favor  of  one  of  Blackbeard’s  lieutenants. 
Courtesy  Library  of  Congress. 

not  infrequently  carried  out  in  the  most  gruesome 
manner.  In  North  Carolina,  Blackbeard  went  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  leaving  any  evidence  of  his 
lawbreaking,  even  having  a  captured  ship  con¬ 
demned  and  sunk  in  order  to  prevent  its  possible 
use  as  evidence  against  him.  For  him  to  have  boldly 
confessed  his  guilt  in  writing  would  have  been  not 
only  idiotic,  but  also  uncharacteristic. 

The  manner  in  which  Johnson  incorporated 
this  elusive  fragment  into  his  narrative  also  raises 
some  doubts  as  to  its  veracity.  It  appears  near  the 
end  of  his  chapter  on  Blackbeard,  and  conveniently 
enables  him  to  draw  damning  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  the  pathetic,  morally  bankrupt  nature  of  pi¬ 
ratical  society.  The  briefly  quoted  extract  from 
“Blackbeard’s  journal”  demonstrates  that  Johnson’s 


moralistic  view  of  the  treacherous,  nihilistic  pi¬ 
rates  so  well  that  it  could  be  argued  that  it  was  most 
likely  his  own  creation.17 

In  addition,  Johnson  may  have  simply  decided 
to  make  changes  to  the  General  History  for  purely 
literary  reasons.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  au¬ 
thor  intended  his  profitable  book  to  meet  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  accuracy  that  are  (at  least  theoretically)  ex¬ 
pected  of  modern  historical  works,  despite  John 
Robert  Moore’s  assertions  to  the  contrary.  In  1728, 
in  fact,  Johnson  published  a  lesser-known  second 
volume  of  his  famous  work,  which  in  addition  to 
recounting  the  exploits  of  actual  pirates  such  as 
Captain  Kidd  also  featured  lively  biographies  of  en¬ 
tirely  fictitious  characters,  including  the  French 
nobleman  “Captain  Mission.”  Johnson  made  no 
distinction  between  the  fictional  and  historical 
figures  in  his  narrative,  which  indicates  that  his 
work  was  a  sophisticated  melding  of  the  actual  and 
the  imaginative.  Colorful,  incredible  anecdotes 
about  Thatch’s  career,  such  as  his  allegedly  going 
into  battle  with  lit  matches  sticking  out  of  his  hat 
or  convincing  his  shipmates  to  suffer  through  a 
nearly  fatal  bout  of  brimstone-inhalation  in  their 
ship’s  hold,  are  likely  further  examples  of  Johnson’s 
literary  artistry. 

A 1717  deposition  given  by  an  eyewitness  briefly 
captured  by  the  pirate  included  virtually  none  of 
the  incredible  details  that  Johnson  used  to  create  his 
mythical  character  “Blackbeard.”  Henry  Bostock 
described  Thatch  simply  as  “a  tall  Spare  Man  with 
a  very  black  beard  which  he  wore  very  long,”  an  un- 
sensational  description  that  Johnson  evidently  felt 
the  need  to  improve  upon  for  dramatic,  if  not  eco¬ 
nomic,  purposes.18  Historians  have  tended  to  over¬ 
look  the  fictional  aspects  of  Johnson’s  work,  mak¬ 
ing  it  even  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  “real”  Edward 
Thatch.  The  “courageous  brute[’s]”  failure  to  con¬ 
form  to  recent  scholarly  conceptions  of  pirate  cap¬ 
taincy  may  simply  be  the  result  of  fictional  em¬ 
bellishments  added  to  the  General  History  in  order 
to  make  it  a  livelier  read.19 

Much  of  what  we  know  of  Blackbeard  concerns 
his  demeanor  and  behavior  during  engagements. 
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The  general  picture  of  him  that  emerges  from  these 
encounters  is  that  of  a  ferocious,  intimidating  figure 
who  cows  his  followers.  During  his  legendary  1718 
blockade  of  Charleston  harbor  while  acting  as  the 
commodore  of  a  fleet  of  three  pirate  vessels  and  five 
recently  captured  prizes,  captives  witnessed 
Blackbeard’s  fury  at  delays  in  negotiations,  accom¬ 
panied  by  hair-raising  threats  of  the  dire  fate  they 
would  meet  if  his  demands  were  not  met.20 


This  1724  illustration  from  the  second  edition  of 
Charles  Johnson’s  General  History  of  the  Robberies 
and  Murders  of the  Most  Notorious  Pirates  portrays 
Blackbeard  as  being  fairly  conventional  in  dress 
and  demeanor  (if  heavily  armed),  hardly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  mythical  savagery  later  associated 
with  the  famed  pirate.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


Similarly,  during  the  famed  confrontation  with 
Lieutenant  Robert  Maynard  of  the  British  navy 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Blackbeard  alone  spoke 
for  his  crew.  He  hailed  his  determined  adversary, 
briefly  parlayed,  and  then  assured  Maynard  that  his 
men  would  neither  give  nor  receive  quarter,  which 
of  course  Her  Majesty’s  forces  would  not  likely 
have  offered  in  any  event.21  In  both  of  these  cases, 
Blackbeard  clearly  seemed  to  be  firmly  in  control 
of  his  men.  Witnesses  likely  did  not  understand  that 
they  were  seeing  him  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

According  to  the  quite  consistent  articles  drawn 
up  by  pirate  companies,  captains  exercised  full  au¬ 
thority  during  actual  chases  and  engagements.  In 
all  other  matters,  a  simple  majority  of  the  crew 
governed  the  decision-making  process.  Without 
the  consent  of  his  crew,  Blackbeard  could  not  ex¬ 
ercise  authority.  And  even  then,  there  were  very  real 
limitations  on  his  freedom  of  action,  although 
these  limitations  could  be  relaxed  in  some  specific 
circumstances.  Even  during  the  weeklong  siege  of 
Charleston,  circumstances  indicated  that  Thatch 
did  not  enjoy  the  freedom  to  conduct  affairs  as  he 
saw  fit.  A  council  of  his  men,  he  informed  his 
hostages,  had  agreed  upon  the  specific  items  (pri¬ 
marily  medical  supplies)  that  they  demanded  the 
city’s  inhabitants  provide  them  before  the  siege 
would  be  raised.  In  reality,  Blackbeard’s  crew,  not 
he,  waged  war  on  South  Carolina’s  primary  port. 
The  colonial  officials  who  reported  the  details  of 
this  embarrassing  affair  to  London  well  understood 
this  fact.  The  report  identified  Blackbeard  as  the 
commander  of  only  one  of  the  blockading  ships, 
and,  even  more  tellingly,  consistently  attributed 
responsibility  for  the  pirates’  actions  and  demands 
through  the  use  of  the  terms  “they”  and  “them”— 
not  he  and  him.  The  South  Carolinians  knew 
that  their  tormentors  possessed  many  heads  and  not 
simply  one.22 

Historians  have  also  taken  Blackbeard’s  domi¬ 
nance  for  granted  in  their  accounts  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  “gentleman”  pirate,  Stede  Bonnet,  by 
some  accounts  a  wealthy  resident  of  Barbados.2^ 
Both  men  were  serving  as  captains  at  their  (pre- 
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sumably)  first  encounter.  They  agreed  to  cruise  to¬ 
gether  in  search  of  prizes,  in  an  example  of  the 
longstanding  tradition  of  cooperation  between  pi¬ 
rate  crews.24  Although  most  sources  do  not  men¬ 
tion  it,  their  crews  must  also  have  given  their  con¬ 
sent  in  order  for  this  decision  to  be  made.  Within 
a  very  short  time,  Bonnet’s  status  dropped  precip¬ 
itously.  If  Blackbeard  wielded  somewhat  more  au¬ 
thority  than  most  other  pirate  captains,  it  would 
seem  that  Bonnet  represented  his  polar  opposite  in 
this  regard.  According  to  one  biographer, 
Blackbeard,  “always  .  .  .  the  leader  of  men,  was 
able  to  persuade  Bonnet  of  the  wisdom”  of  abdi¬ 
cating  his  duties  as  captain  of  his  ship,  the  Revenge. 
Blackbeard  then  “plac[ed]  his  second-in-com- 
mand  ...  in  charge”  of  the  other  ship,  essentially 
conducting  a  bloodless  coup.25  Bonnet  became  a 
captain  without  a  command,  no  longer  sailing  on 
his  own  ship,  but  instead  a  virtual  prisoner  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  his  former  counterpart. 
Although  he  soon  realized  his  mistake  in  allowing 
himself  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  his  domineering 
host,  Bonnet  was  powerless  to  gain  redress. 

The  major  problem  with  this  scenario  is  that  it 
misplaces  the  responsibility  for  Bonnet’s  removal. 
The  court  records  produced  at  the  1718  trials  that 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  thirty  of  the  thirty-four 
pirates  in  Bonnet’s  crew  (including  the  captain 
himself)  along  with  other  accounts  suggest  a  sub¬ 
tly  different  story.  Bonnet’s  own  crew  determined 
that  he  should  be  replaced,  and  took  the  initiative 
in  removing  him  from  command — even  though  he 
had  paid  not  only  for  outfitting  their  ship,  but 
even  for  the  ship  itself.  Even  before  the  two  crews 
joined  forces,  Bonnet  had  lost  all  influence  over  his 
men,  who  had  essentially  mutinied  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  nullified  his  authority.  Doubting 
his  nautical  knowledge,  unimpressed  by  his  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  and  perhaps  alienated  by  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  different  social  class,  Bonnet’s  men 
agreed  to  depose  him  and  requested  Blackbeard’s  as¬ 
sistance  effecting  his  removal.  They  then  formally 
elected  Blackbeard’s  subordinate  Richards  as  their 
new  captain.  At  every  stage  in  this  process,  agency 


This  illustration  from  the  1734  edition  of 
Johnson’s  General  History  contains  significant  al¬ 
terations  from  the  previous  edition,  revealing  the 
posthumous  development  of  the  Blackbeard 
myth.  The  pirate’s  crazed,  sinister  expression  and 
the  smoldering  fuses  dangling  from  his  hat  reflect 
this  trend.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History. 

rested  not  with  Blackbeard,  but  with  the  restive 
crew  of  Bonnet’s  Revenge .26 

According  to  Johnson’s  General  History, 
Blackbeard’s  lieutenant  Israel  Hands  bore  witness 
to  his  superior’s  high-handed  brutality  on  one  par¬ 
ticularly  memorable  occasion.  While  they  drank  in 
Blackbeard’s  cabin  along  with  two  other  shipmates, 
the  captain,  “in  one  of  his  savage  humours”  drew 
two  pistols,  “without  any  provocation.”  After  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  candlelight,  he  then  discharged  his  pis- 
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tols  in  the  direction  of  his  companions,  one  of 
whom,  Hands,  received  a  disabling  wound  to  his 
knee.  Ironically,  this  wound  saved  Hands’s  life, 
since  as  a  result  he  was  ashore  when  the  Royal 
Navy  caught  up  with  his  shipmates  soon  after¬ 
wards.  He  did  not  participate  in  the  apocalyptic 
battle  that  ensued.  Not  realizing  at  the  time  that 
Blackbeard  had  done  him  a  favor,  Hands  and  oth¬ 
ers,  according  to  Johnson’s  account,  were  puzzled 
as  to  why  he  had  chosen  to  amuse  himself  in  this 
manner.  When  members  of  the  crew  requested  an 
explanation  for  his  actions,  the  unapologetic  cap¬ 
tain  damned  his  presumptuous  questioners,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  men  that  “if  he  did  not  now  and  then 
kill  one  of  them,  they  would  forget  who  he  was.  ”27 

Modern  scholars  generally  cite  this  incident  as 
the  supreme  example  of  Blackbeard’s  style  of  man¬ 
aging  his  ship  through  terror  and  intimidation.28 
Interestingly,  Johnson  noted  that  Hands  was  still 
alive  and  living  in  London  at  the  time  of  his  book’s 
publication,  making  the  actual  victim  the  evident 
source  for  the  author’s  portrayal  of  this  incident,  al¬ 
though  hardly  an  unbiased  one.29  In  at  least  one  re¬ 
spect,  this  story  rings  false.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  at¬ 
tack,  if  it  happened,  could  have  been  so  utterly  un¬ 
provoked  and  unexpected.  Although  Hands  would 
probably  have  been  understandably  inclined  to 
portray  himself  as  the  all-but-innocent  victim  of  his 
commanders  despicable  behavior,  the  context  of  a 
highly  democratic  piratical  society  suggests  an  al¬ 
ternative  scenario.  Had  Blackbeard’s  experienced 
crew  believed  that  their  captain  was  likely  to  ran¬ 
domly  attack  them  at  any  time,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  would  have  found  this  situation  acceptable. 

Pirates  recognized  personal  altercations  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  part  of  shipboard  life,  when  men  were 
thrown  together  in  uncomfortably  close  quarters 
lor  long  periods  of  time.  Discipline  on  pirate  ships 
generally  allowed  for  the  violent  settlement  of  ir¬ 
reconcilable  differences,  although  regulations  some¬ 
times  stipulated  that  these  fights  to  the  death  take 
place  ashore.  The  inhabitants  of  the  seafaring 
“wooden  world”  of  the  pirate  ships  were  no 
strangers  to  violence,  even  among  themselves,  and 


did  not  see  a  fight,  even  a  deadly  fight,  between  two 
belligerent  opponents  as  a  serious  violation  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  For  their  captain  to  victimize  them  by  the 
use  of  unprovoked  violence  would  have  been  quite 
a  different  matter.  Such  an  occurrence  would  have 
been  beyond  expected  bounds  of  behavior,  and 
could  possibly  have  led  to  serious  consequences. 
The  needless  use  of  arbitrary  or  irrational  violence, 
which  certainly  would  have  violated  his  crew’s  “col¬ 
lective  sense  of  transgression,”  would  have  under¬ 
mined  Blackbeard’s  position  as  surely  as  it  did 
Captain  Bligh’s,  and  perhaps  even  more  swiftly.30 
Certainly  no  pirate  captain  could  have  relied  on 
such  methods  for  the  governance  of  his  crew,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  Blackbeard  needed 
to  resort  to  terror.  After  all,  pirates  were  primarily 
interested  in  taking  prizes  and  sharing  prize  money, 
and  Ed  Thatch  had  indeed  proven  himself  both  tal¬ 
ented  and  lucky  in  that  line.  Historians  may  well 
want  to  reconsider  the  place  of  this  bloody  but 
problematic  incident  within  the  larger  framework 
of  piratical  society.31 

Although  piracy  was  primarily  an  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  it  also  had  distinctive  social  features.  In 
these  areas  of  shipboard  and  port  life,  as  well,  com¬ 
manders  wielded  vastly  less  power  than  their  legit¬ 
imate  counterparts.  Pirates  tolerated  unconven¬ 
tional  sexual  practices,  for  example,  much  more 
freely  than  was  the  case  elsewhere  in  contemporary 
society.  One  pirate  recalled  in  his  memoirs  repeat¬ 
edly  having  to  fend  off  the  unwelcome  advances  of 
his  fellows.  Some  buccaneers  formed  at  least  semi¬ 
permanent  homosexual  unions,  while  others  sought 
partners  on  a  more  temporary  commercial  basis  by 
paying  for  them.  Although  on  at  least  one  occasion 
a  young  homosexual  pirate  was  put  in  irons  by  his 
shipmates,  there  were  no  real  parallels  among  buc¬ 
caneers  to  the  Royal  Navy’s  periodic  deadly  crack¬ 
downs  on  buggery.  The  prominent  maritime  his¬ 
torian  B.  R.  Burg  has  even  argued  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  pirates  engaged  in  consensual  same-sex  in¬ 
tercourse.  Whether  or  not  most  pirates  were  gay, 
they  certainly  enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of  free- 
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This  engraving  from  a  nineteenth  century  wood- 
cut  shows  Blackbeard’s  severed  head  hanging 
from  the  bowspirit  of  the  Jane,  the  sloop  com¬ 
manded  by  his  victorious  adversary,  Royal  Navy 
Lieutenant  Robert  Maynard.  British  authorities 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  frequently  displayed  the  impaled  heads  or 
suspended  corpses  of  criminals  (including  pi¬ 
rates)  in  order  to  deter  potential  lawbreakers. 
Maynard  also  retained  Blackbeard’s  head  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  collection  of  a  one-hundred 
pound  reward  offered  by  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
Courtesy  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History. 

dom  to  pursue  their  inclinations,  whatever  they 
were,  than  did  other  seamen.32 

One  of  the  more  notorious  and  provocative 
episodes  of  Blackbeard’s  career  sheds  some  inter¬ 
esting  light  on  both  his  sexual  habits  and  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  command  authority.  Charles  Johnson  re¬ 
ported  that  Thatch,  after  marrying  a  fifteen-year  old 
girl  in  North  Carolina  (allegedly  his  fourteenth 
wife,  although  none  of  his  supposed  brides  have 


ever  been  identified),  proved  to  be  a  most  uncon¬ 
ventional  husband.  After  a  night  of  sexual  activity 
with  his  wife,  Blackbeard  would  customarily  “in¬ 
vite  five  or  six  of  his  brutal  companions’’  to  join 
them,  following  which  “he  would  force  her  to  pros¬ 
titute  herself  to  them  all,  one  after  another,  before 
his  face.”  Johnson,  of  course,  saw  this  behavior  as 
further  evidence  of  the  cruelty  and  moral  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  buccaneers.  Hans  Turley  has  recently 
pointed  out  the  transgressive  homoerotic  implica¬ 
tions  of  Blackbeard’s  reputed  voyeuristic  and  vio¬ 
lent  sexual  tendencies.33  This  colorful  anecdote,  if 
we  accept  its  validity,  also  demonstrates  a  pro¬ 
foundly  democratic  pirate  ethos.  Clearly 
Blackbeard  engaged  in  a  remarkably  companion¬ 
able  and  intimate  relationship  with  his  shipmates. 
Among  pirates,  it  would  seem,  even  the  captain’s 
wife  represented  property  to  be  shared,  more  or  less 
equally,  with  his  men.34 

One  incident  of  Blackbeard’s  career  that  has 
proven  particularly  puzzling  to  historians,  and 
which  they  have  accounted  for  through  quite  di¬ 
vergent  explanations,  took  place  at  North  Carolina’s 
Beaufort  Inlet  in  1718.  Fresh  from  the  triumphant 
Charleston  expedition,  Blackbeard’s  fleet  sailed 
into  this  quiet  harbor  in  order  to  clean  the  hulls  of 
their  vessels,  or  at  least  so  most  of  the  freebooters 
believed.  The  Queen  Anne's  Revenge  quickly  ran 
aground,  as  did  another  ship  that  came  to  her  aid. 
Blackbeard  himself  then  fled  on  Bonnet’s  old 
Revenge  along  with  a  small  portion  of  the  sailors  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  considerable  spoils  they  had 
recently  won.  Thatch  further  winnowed  down  his 
crew  by  marooning  two  dozen  men  on  a  nearby 
desolate  island  after  a  dispute  over  the  division  of 
the  loot.  Historians  generally  have  argued  that 
Blackbeard  deliberately  grounded  his  own  ships  in 
order  to  avoid  dividing  the  spoils  further  than  nec¬ 
essary.  Charles  Johnson  evidently  first  suggested 
that  Thatch  “began  to  think  of  breaking  up  the 
company,  and  securing  the  money,  and  the  best  of 
the  effects  for  himself  .  .  .  and  [intended]  to  cheat 
the  rest.”  Lindley  Butler  recently  noted,  though, 
that  the  Outer  Banks  “were  notorious  for  drifting 
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sandbars  and  shifting  channels,”  and  that  it  is  un¬ 
likely  Blackbeard  or  many  of  his  crew  would  have 
been  familiar  with  them.35 

Historians  continue  to  struggle  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Blackbeard  intended  to  send 
two  of  his  ships  to  their  watery  graves,  and  if  so, 
why  he  deliberately  crippled  his  powerful  armada. 
The  ongoing  underwater  archeological  investiga¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  the  wreck  of  the  Queen  Anne’s 
Revenge  is  partly  focused  on  “shed  [ding]  some  light” 
on  this  question,  in  line  with  the  project’s  larger 
purpose  of  delving  deeper  into  the  maritime  culture 
of  the  early  modern  Atlantic  world.36  Thatch’s  be¬ 
havior  following  the  mysterious  disaster,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  his  former  compatri¬ 
ots,  does  seem  to  indicate  that  he  acted  with  mal¬ 
ice  aforethought.  Perhaps  financial  gain  in  itself  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  why — particularly  since 
pirates,  unlike  government-sponsored  privateers, 
practiced  a  quite  equitable  division  of  prize  money. 
Blackbeard  may  have  been  frustrated  by  the  fact 
that  his  position  as  a  pirate  captain  was  not  an  es¬ 
pecially  lucrative  one.  His  subsequent  adventures 
in  North  Carolina  demonstrate  that  he  had  a 
tremendous  interest  in,  and  talent  for,  accumulat¬ 
ing  wealth  through  a  variety  of  (mostly  illegal) 
methods.  Commanding  a  crew  of  democratically 
inclined  pirates  may  not  have  proven  to  be  the  best 
way  to  satisfy  his  greed.  Instead,  by  establishing  a 
profitable  financial  arrangement  with  some  of 
North  Carolina’s  leading  proprietary  officeholders, 
Thatch  essentially  went  into  politics,  which  in 
some  ways  may  have  suited  him  even  better  than 
the  fiscally  equitable  world  of  piracy.37  The  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  on  Blackbeard’s  authority  by  his 
nominal  subordinates  in  relation  to  nonfinancial 


matters  may  also  have  aggrieved  him.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  he  chose  only  the  most  loyal — and  most 
compliant — followers  to  remain  in  his  greatly  re¬ 
duced  crew  after  the  Beaufort  incident.  Just  as  he 
and  his  shipmates  initially  rebelled  against  the  tight 
discipline  and  constraints  of  the  navy  and  mer¬ 
chant  marine  by  becoming  pirates,  perhaps 
Blackbeard  was  rebelling  against  and  attempting  to 
escape  the  authority  of  his  tyrannical  crew. 

Blackbeard’s  career,  viewed  through  the  lens 
of  modern  scholarship  on  piracy,  looks  very 
different  than  it  evidently  did  to  earlier  historians. 
Too  often,  writers  have  seen  a  domineering,  all- 
powerful  rogue  chasing  loot  and  immortality  at 
the  head  of  a  faceless,  intimidated  mass  of  follow¬ 
ers.  The  picture  that  now  emerges  is  much  more 
complex  and,  perhaps,  more  realistic.  Blackbeard 
may  have  been  a  giant  among  men  physically,  al¬ 
though  one  could  dispute  the  scanty  evidence  on 
this  point  as  well.  His  presence  was  not  huge  and 
overpowering  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  reshape  the 
democratic  nature  of  piratical  society.  His  crew  did 
not  truly  belong  to  him;  instead,  he  belonged  to  his 
crew.  Captain  Thatch,  to  the  limited  extent  that  we 
can  know  him  considering  the  real  inadequacy  of 
the  primary  source  material  relating  to  his  career, 
fits  comfortably  into  the  scholarly  model  of  an 
egalitarian  pirate  world  crafted  by  modern  histori¬ 
ans.  Of  course,  the  mighty  Blackbeard  will  continue 
to  loom  large  as  a  colorful  and  exceptional  figure 
in  the  imaginations  of  those  fascinated  by  the  world 
of  the  buccaneers,  even  those  persuaded  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  this  study.  But  his  enduring  reputation 
and  still  potent  posthumous  charisma  should  not 
prevent  us  from  understanding  that  the  Golden  Age 
of  piracy  was  an  age  of  sailors,  not  of  captains. 
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A  Historian  at  Work: 

Thomas  Macdonough’s  Relief  from  Command 


by  David  Curtis  Skaggs 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  attended 
town  and  gown  meetings.  This  is  much  to  my 
chagrin  now  that  I  am  the  senior  gownie  in  terms 
of  tenure.  In  all  that  time,  I  have  made  numerous 
comments  of  a  historical  nature,  but  never  have  I 
bored  you  with  what  I  do  when  I  am  not  lecturing, 
reading,  grading  papers,  and  counseling  students. 
In  what  may  be  my  final  town  and  gown  paper,  I 
intend  to  change  that  and  to  let  you  in  on  an  his- 
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coastal  North  Carolina. 


torical  work  in  progress.  Some  of  you  know  that  I’m 
now  researching  and  writing  a  joint  biography  of 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Thomas  Macdonough.  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  you  know  of  Perry,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  squadron  that  won  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  1813.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  totally  ignorant 
of  Macdonough’s  name  and  accomplishments.  Yet, 
on  11  September  1814,  he  won  on  Lake  Champlain 
what  those  who  have  studied  the  War  of  1812  would 
call  the  most  tactically  brilliant  and  strategically 
significant  American  naval  victory  in  that  conflict. 

Before  I  introduce  you  to  Captain 
Macdonough,  I  must  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  how 
history  and  the  historian  work.  Most  persons  feel 
history  is  a  finite  thing — it  happened  on  such  and 
such  a  date  with  so  and  so  involved.  We  can  tell  cer¬ 
tain  things  with  a  degree  of  definiteness — 
Christopher  Columbus  arrived  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1492,  for  instance,  but  that  fact  tells  us  little.  Why 
did  Columbus  come  to  the  New  World?  What 
were  the  technological  inventions  and  seafaring 
skills  that  made  it  possible  in  the  late  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  not  before?  What  was  the  object  of  his 
quest?  What  were  the  consequences  of  its  discov¬ 
ery?  Why  was  it  that  Europeans  “discovered”  the 
Americas  and  not  the  more  sophisticated  and  bet¬ 
ter  governed  Chinese?  In  other  words,  historical 
facts  open  numerous  questions  involving  a  variety 
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of  answers.  History  is  a  vague,  controversial  disci¬ 
pline  with  few  absolutes  and  lots  of  conundrums. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  historian  must  follow  the 
eternal  quest  announced  by  Thucydides  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  to  seek  “an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  past  as  an  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.”1  Thus,  historical  truth  is  constrained  by  sur¬ 
viving  documents,  artifacts,  and  cultural  context 
and  must  therefore  be  elusive. 

None  of  this  explains  how  David  Skaggs,  raised 
on  the  rolling  grasslands  of  western  Kansas,  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  Mount  Oread, 
trained  as  a  field  artillery  officer,  infused  with  colo¬ 
nial  American  history  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  conditioned  in  a  Middle  Western 
state  university,  ever  became  interested  in  a 
Delaware-born  naval  officer  who  made  his  name  on 
a  saltless  sea  in  the  shadow  of  the  Adirondack 
mountains. 

It  is  a  long  story.  To  make  it  short  and  simple, 
let  us  say  that  by  the  early  1980s,  I  had  exhausted 
the  study  of  colonial  Maryland  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture  that  could  be  done  from  Bowling  Green.  A  few 
years  earlier  my  chair,  Gary  Hess,  dragged  me  kick¬ 
ing  and  screaming  into  teaching  a  course  in 
American  military  history.  I  decided  to  somewhat 
shift  my  emphasis  and  write  a  book  tentatively  en¬ 
titled  “William  Henry  Harrison  and  the  Art  of 
Frontier  Warfare.”  At  about  this  time,  I  wrote  a  pa¬ 
per  entitled  “Joint  Operations  during  the 
Detroit-Lake  Erie  Campaign,  1813.”  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  constitute  part  of  this  book’s  chapter  in 
which  I  demonstrated  how  Harrison  and  Perry  de¬ 
veloped  interservice  cooperation  to  a  degree  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  in  the  early  military  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  fatal  step.  It  brought  me  in 
contact  with  prominent  naval  historians  and  with 
a  group  of  people  that  wanted  to  celebrate  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  1988. 
The  conference  that  was  part  of  that  celebration  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  several  essays  in  a  book 
that  I  coedited.  It  also  brought  me  in  contact  with 
Gerard  Altoff  of  the  Perry’s  Victory  and 
International  Peace  Memorial  at  Put-in-Bay  whose 


knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  warfare  on  the  Great 
Lakes  intrigued  me.  In  1991,  I  talked  Gerry  into 
jointly  writing  a  book  on  the  battle.  The  resulting 
work,  A  Signal  Victory:  The  Lake  Erie  Campaign, 
1812—1813,  became  a  modest  success  and  encouraged 
its  publisher,  the  Naval  Institute  Press,  to  request 
another  contribution.  I  told  the  editor  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  to  be  entitled  the  “Library  of  Naval  Biography” 
that  I  did  not  think  Perry  merited  a  full-length  bi¬ 
ography.  Instead,  I  thought  he  might  be  coupled 
with  Macdonough  in  a  joint  study  to  be  entitled 
Freshwater  Commodores:  Thomas  Macdonough, 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and  Combat  Leadership  in  the 
Early  United  States  Navy.  I  began  dragging  my  wife 
to  libraries  and  archives  for  the  rough  gems  of 
scholarship  that  could  be  mined  from  manuscripts, 
microfilm,  newspapers,  rare  books,  published  pa¬ 
pers,  portraits,  and  artifacts,  and  eventually  pol¬ 
ished  into  a  manuscript.2 

What  follows  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  what 
is  now  a  forty-page  draft  of  a  chapter  on  the  cruise 
of  the  USS  Guerriere  1818  and  1819. 

After  three  years  of  shore  duty  following  his 
Lake  Champlain  victory,  on  25  April  1818, 
Macdonough  obtained  orders  to  command  the  al¬ 
most  new  44-gun  frigate  Guerriere  at  Boston.  After 
delivering  the  American  ambassador  to  Russia  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  ship  was  to  join  the  American 
Mediterranean  squadron.3 

The  situation  in  that  squadron  had  become 
most  delicate.  Because  of  two  incidents  occurring 
during  the  command  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey,  the  officers  in  the  squadron  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  antagonism  with  their  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  In  August  1816  Captain  T.  O. 
Creighton  struck  a  midshipman  and,  instead  of  the 
captain’s  being  reprimanded,  the  midshipman  re¬ 
ceived  a  rebuke  from  the  squadron’s  commodore. 
A  few  months  later,  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
became  so  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the  dis¬ 
respectful  conduct  of  Marine  Corps  Captain  John 
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Heath  that  he  struck  that  officer.  Perry  preferred 
charges  against  Heath,  and  Heath  did  the  same 
against  his  ship’s  captain.  Perry  kept  Heath  in  close 
confinement,  but  Chauncey  allowed  Perry  to  con¬ 
tinue  commanding  the  USS  Java.  When  the  court 
martial  eventually  convened  (with  Creighton  on 
the  court),  it  found  both  Heath  and  Perry  guilty  of 
misconduct  but  sentenced  each  only  “to  receive  a 
private  reprimand  from  the  president  of  the  court.” 

Such  a  mild  sentence  outraged  many  officers  in 
the  squadron,  and  twenty-one  naval  and  ma¬ 
rine  officers  undertook  the  most  unusual  effort  to 
petition  the  Senate  to  “institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings”  of  these  courts.  They  complained  that 
the  “proceedings  were  such  as  to  impair  their 
confidence  in  the  tribunals  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  naval  establishment.”  In  effect,  they  argued 
that  the  senior  naval  captains  who  dominated  the 
Heath  and  Perry  courts  martial  deliberately  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  cover-up  that  merely  slapped  Perry  on 
the  wrist.  Consequently,  subaltern  officers  felt  they 
were  in  physical  danger  from  their  commanders.  In 
a  bit  of  hyperbole,  they  wrote  the  Senate  that  they 
no  longer  had  a  “guarantee  for  the  safety  of  their 
persons,  but  the  use  of  those  arms,  which  the  laws 
of  their  country  have  placed  in  the  hands,  and  that 
personal  strength  with  which  nature  has  blessed 
them.”4  Shortly  thereafter,  Chauncey,  Creighton, 
and  Perry  came  home. 

The  senior  leadership  of  the  navy  was  less  out¬ 
raged  at  the  conduct  of  its  Mediterranean  com¬ 
modore  or  his  two  senior  captains  than  at  the  in¬ 
temperate  tone  and  insubordination  of  the  officers’ 
letter  to  the  Senate.  They  saw  the  subordinates’ 
petition  as  a  threat  to  good  order  and  discipline  in 
the  navy.  Something  had  to  be  done  about  this. 

To  replace  Chauncey  as  commodore,  the  navy 
sent  Charles  Stewart,  one  of  the  navy’s  most  senior 
captains.  Stewart  had  a  distinguished  career.  He 
commanded  Syren  during  a  famous  raid  at  Tripoli 
in  the  Barbary  War.  Late  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  com¬ 


manded  the  Constitution,  escaped  the  British  block¬ 
ade  of  Boston,  and  took  her  to  the  eastern  Atlantic 
where  he  scored  one  of  the  most  dramatic  naval  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  war  over  the  British  sloops  Levant  and 
Cyane  on  20  February  1815.  Although  this  was 
fought  after  the  war  was  officially  over,  neither  side 
knew  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Stewart’s  victory  was 
one  of  the  most  tactically  brilliant  of  those  achieved 
by  the  American  frigates  in  the  conflict.  Yet,  for  all 
his  heroism,  Stewart  had  a  reputation  for  quarrel¬ 
someness. 

Nonetheless,  Stewart  was  the  officer  selected  to 
replace  Isaac  Chauncey  as  commodore  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  because  many  senior 
officers  in  the  navy  considered  the  squadron  to  be 
in  a  state  of  near  mutiny.  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur  reportedly  told  Stewart  he  had  to  “reduce 
to  subordination  and  discipline”  this  ill-disciplined 
and  insubordinate  group.  In  doing  this,  Stewart  was 
to  “exercise  with  the  greatest  caution  and  discretion” 
the  responsibilities  of  command.5 

The  senior  captain  in  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  after  Stewart  was  Captain  Thomas 
Macdonough,  who  served  frequently  that  winter  on 
courts  martial  and  courts  of  inquiry.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  Benjamin  F.  Bourne,  purser  on  the  Erie 
and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  served  as 
judge  advocate.  Macdonough  increasingly  relied  on 
Bourne’s  legal  advice  in  these  delicate  matters. 

On  13  April  1819,  the  American  squadron  left 
Messina  for  Palermo.  From  there,  they  went  to 
Naples,  where  they  arrived  on  13  May.  On  28  May, 
Commodore  Stewart  convened  a  court  to  try  the 
case  of  Private  Robert  Sloan,  a  marine.  The  court 
consisted  of  Macdonough  as  president,  with  Master 
Commandants  Henry  E.  Ballard  and  J.  J. 
Nicholson,  and  Lieutenants  John  Gallagher  and 
Benjamin  Page  Jr.  as  members.  Bourne  served  as 
judge  advocate.  The  court  convened  on  the 
Guerriere  in  Naples  Harbor.  While  in  Palermo  on 
1  May,  Sloan  had  allegedly  illegally  procured  “cer¬ 
tain  wines  &  spirits,  other  &  more  than  his  legal 
allowance  and  made  himself  drunk  therewith”  and 
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was  thereby  unfit  to  perform  his  duties.  According 
to  the  charges,  when  Lieutenant  Joseph  L.  Kuhn  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  confined,  Sloan  resisted  arrest  and 
took  a  bayonet  and  stabbed  Corporal  Archibald 
Campbell  and  tried  to  stab  Corporal  John  E.  Lloyd. 
Although  Campbell  was  slightly  wounded,  he, 
along  with  Lloyd,  finally  subdued  Sloan  and  put 
him  in  irons.  It  was  a  fairly  open  and  shut  case  and 
the  court  quickly  convicted  Sloan  of  three  of  the 
four  charges  against  him  and  sentenced  him  to 
“one  hundred  lashes  with  the  Cat-of-nine-Tails 
upon  the  bare  back.”  Following  the  sentence  being 
read,  the  court  adjourned  until  1500  hours  the  next 
day  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Naples.  There  the  “record 
having  been  read  over  by  the  Judge  Advocate  in  the 
presence  &  hearing  of  the  Court,  and  having 
finished  all  the  business  before  them,”  the  court  ad¬ 
journed  “without  day” — that  is,  sine  die.6  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  forwarded  to  Stewart. 

At  this  point,  Stewart  could  have  accepted  the 

court’s  proceedings  and  ordered  the  sentence 

administered.  Instead,  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 

31  May,  the  flagship  Franklin  signaled  for  a  court 

martial.  Once  convened,  the  court  admitted 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Weaver  who  presented 

£ 

Macdonough  with  the  following  message: 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  squadron, 
in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  proceedings 
of  the  Court,  being  illegally  held  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  of  the  said  Court  in  the  City 
of  Naples,  where  the  United  States  of  America 
have  no  jurisdictions  and  it  being  there  held  in 
violation  of  the  order,  contained  in  the  warrant 
dated  2 6  May  1819,  directing  the  same  to  be 
held  on  board  the  U.S.  Frigate  Guerriere,  directs 
the  Prisoner  to  be  released,  and  considers  the 
proceedings  as  null  and  void.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  presuming  this  to  have 
arisen  on  the  part  of  the  Court  through  inad¬ 
vertence,  is  willing  to  pass  it  over  without  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  but  recommends  to  the  Court 
more  caution  in  future,  that  culprits  deserving 


punishment,  may  not  escape  justice  to  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  Public  Service. 

Considering  the  final  sentence  of  this  letter,  the 
court  could  have  adjourned  and  let  the  matter  end. 
Instead,  the  court  resolved  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  trial  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
commodore.  Macdonough  wrote  a  letter  to  Stewart 
requesting  the  record.  Instead  of  his  normal 
“Respectfully  etc.”  to  conclude  his  letter, 
Macdonough  closed  with  “I  have  the  honor  to  be 
with  great  consideration,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant.”  The  court  adjourned  until  1500  hours  the 
same  day  when  Lieutenant  Gallagher  produced 
the  record  he  had  received  from  the  Franklin.  In 
complying  with  Macdonough’s  request,  Stewart 
implied  that  the  court’s  proceedings  were  legal. 

Stewart’s  leadership  style  at  this  juncture  comes 
into  question.  Why  did  he  not  consult  with 
Macdonough  individually  or  the  court  corporately 
about  the  matter?  Could  he  not  inform  the  group 
of  his  belief  that  the  court  acted  contrary  to  the  law 
and  provide  it  with  legal  opinions  to  justify  his 
stance?  Or  why  did  he  not  dissolve  the  court  and 
thereby  remove  it  from  any  legal  justification  for  its 
subsequent  actions?  Was  the  necessity  to  maintain 
his  position  as  commodore  enough  to  justify  his 
subsequent  decisions?  One  wonders  if  Stewart  were 
not  deliberately  laying  a  trap  for  the  often  self- 
righteous  Macdonough.  That  no  private  discus¬ 
sions  were  held  and  all  intercourse  between  the 
court  and  the  commodore  was  through  written,  le¬ 
galistic  communications  indicates  the  degree  of 
tension  that  existed  among  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  squadron. 

Bourne  advised  the  court  that  the  session  in 
Naples  was  legal.  Then  the  court  learned  that 
a  signal  from  the  Franklin  ordered  them  to  put  to 
sea  at  1700  hours.  The  court  directed  Bourne  to  “re¬ 
duce  his  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  their  sitting 
to  writing  &  submit  it  to  their  consideration  here¬ 
after.”  It  then  adjourned  to  meet  upon  a  signal 
from  the  Guerriere  “as  soon  as  the  public  service 
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shall  allow  it.”  Before  their  departure,  Macdonough 
wrote  the  commodore  that  the  court  martial  “re¬ 
solved  to  adjourn  without  day  in  consequence  of 
the  squadrons  putting  to  sea.”  As  the  ships  sailed 
towards  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Bourne  had  plenty 
of  time  to  draft  a  detailed  opinion  regarding  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  meeting  at  the  Sun  Tavern.  On  17 
June,  the  squadron  of  vessels  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
Bay  and  anchored  at  Algeciras  on  the  Spanish  side. 
Soon,  the  Franklin,  Guerriere,  Spark,  and  Erie  all  lay 
anchored  there. 

Memories  of  the  episodes  regarding  Perry’s  and 
Creighton’s  courts  martial  still  lingered  among  the 
junior  officers  of  the  squadron.  Dissent  among 
Stewart’s  officers  rose  as  he  disciplined  them  in 
various  ways.  Master  Commandant  Ballard,  captain 
of  the  Erie,  requested  permission  to  return  to  the 
United  States  because  he  considered  Stewart  to 
have  wronged  him.  Stewart  denied  the  request. 
Ballard’s  first  lieutenant,  Robert  Stockton,  protested 
to  the  navy  that  Stewart  “wantonly  exercised  the 
great  powers”  of  his  office  by  “punishing  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer,  in  a  mode  expressly  disallowed 
and  forbidden,  by  the  Act  of  Congress”  by  having 
him  “publicly  reprimanded  .  .  .  upon  the  Quarter 
Deck  of  this  ship  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Lieutenants  and  Midshipmen  of  the  Squadron.”7 
It  is  clear  that  considerable  resentment  against 
Stewart  existed  among  such  men  as  Ballard  and 
Stockton,  the  former  of  whom  was  on  the  court 
with  Macdonough. 

As  was  customary,  at  noon  on  4  July  the 
squadron’s  vessels  fired  a  seventeen-gun  national 
salute  honoring  all  the  states  in  the  union  and  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  This  bit  of  pa¬ 
triotism  was  a  lull  before  the  storm.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Macdonough  ordered  the  court  martial  signal 
flags  raised.  All  the  squadron’s  ships  took  notice 
thereof,  including  the  Franklin.  Stewart  made  no 
attempt  to  annul  the  session  either  by  adjourning 
the  court  or  by  canceling  the  meeting. 

The  court  began  by  receiving  Judge  Advocate 
Bourne’s  lengthy,  convoluted  opinion  justifying 
the  session  at  the  Sun  Tavern.  The  essence  of  his  ar¬ 


gument  was  that,  if  a  sovereign  allows  a  foreign  ves¬ 
sel  to  conduct  trials  aboard  ships  while  within  his 
territorial  waters,  there  existed  an  “implied  per¬ 
mission,  or  consent”  to  conduct  such  courts  ashore. 
He  concluded,  “if  Court’s-Martial  may  be  legally 
convened  on  ship-board  adjournments  to  the  shore 
are  by  necessary  and  inevitable  consequences  legal.” 
Undoubtedly,  Bourne’s  implied  powers  doctrine 
would  have  made  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton 
quite  happy.  It  was  not  going  to  set  well  with 
Stewart,  who  was  clearly  quite  Jeffersonian  when 
dealing  with  such  niceties  of  the  law. 

After  “maturely”  considering  the  contents  of 
Stewart’s  note  of  31  May,  the  court  prepared  an  in¬ 
temperate  response.  The  influence  of  Bourne  prob¬ 
ably  pushed  the  court  beyond  what  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  address  to  their  commodore.  Macdonough 
should  have  known  better  than  to  endorse  the 
statement  that  the  court  forwarded  to  the  conven¬ 
ing  authority. 

It  began  by  arguing  that  the  court’s  adjournment 
to  Naples  was  done  “for  good  &  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  of  which  this  Court  were  alone  competent  to 
judge.”  In  this  case,  they  contended  it  was  Bourne’s 
“infirm  health”  that  required  them  to  come  to  his 
on-shore  residence.  But  the  question  remains  why 
was  the  judge  advocate  well  enough  to  come  aboard 
the  Guerriere  the  day  before? 

Second,  the  court  boldly  declared  that,  once 
constituted  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  they  ceased  to  be 
under  the  commander-in-chief’s  “control”  and  that 
to  allow  them  to  be  “controuled  by  the  express  or 
implied  will  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  would  be 
to  allow  the  existence  of  an  influence,  subversive  of 
the  independence  of  Court’s-Martial,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  ends  of  military  law.”  What  they  sought 
was  to  avoid  what  is  today  called  “command 
influence”  over  court  martial  proceedings. 
However,  the  tone  of  this  clause  was  clearly  an 
affront  to  Stewart’s  perception  of  his  command 
authority. 

Third,  in  a  very  condescending  tone,  the  court 
went  on  “to  lament  the  apparent  want  of 
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confidence  in  their  ability  or  integrity  which  they 
apprehend  is  betrayed,  in  not  submitting  to  their 
reconsideration,  that  share  of  their  proceedings, 
which  have  been  seized  upon  with  abundant 
alacrity,  as  sufficient  to  vitiate  and  annul  the  whole.” 

Finally,  the  court  approved  a  long  paragraph 
that  could  only  have  served  to  elicit  Stewarts  out¬ 
raged  reaction: 

[T]  his  Court  owe  too  much  respect  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  are  too  conscious  of 
their  own  infirmities  to  venture  an  attempt  at 
expressing  the  feelings  excited,  on  finding  him, 
or  any  other  authority  presuming  on  their  in¬ 
advertence,  as  an  apology  to  himself  for  over¬ 
looking  any  alleged  or  imagined  misconduct  or 
erroneous  proceeding  on  their  part;  and  most 
especially  in  an  instance  when  the  whole  error 
is  found  to  consist  in  having  conducted  their 
proceedings  according  to  their  own  deliberate 
convictions,  instead  of  his  peculiar  notions  of 
their  duties;  and  the  Court  can  only  regret  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  use  of  them  as  an  example  to 
the  Squadron  and  the  Navy;  that  he  will  for¬ 
give  as  inadvertence  in  them  what  he  has  nei¬ 
ther  the  right  nor  the  power  to  punish  even  if 
willful;  but  they  will  cheerfully  endure  the  re¬ 
proach  of  having  furnished  the  first  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  in  which  a  Tribunal  sitting  in 
judgment  has  been  told  that  their  errors  are  to 
be  past  over,  because  they  are  presumed  to  re¬ 
sult  from  inadvertence.  And  finally  that  this 
Court  are  made  deeply  sensible  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  superior  discretion  in 
his  obliging  admonition  to  them,  to  be  more 
cautions  in  future  and  they  beg  leave  most  re¬ 
spectfully  to  tender  to  him,  the  only  suitable  re¬ 
turn  in  their  power  by  reminding  him,  that  it 
has  always  been  a  reproach  to  trials  at  law,  that 
after  a  plodding  and  laborious  enquiry  by  a  Jury 
of  men,  laying  claim  to  no  more  than  common 
sense,  it  often  turns  out  to  be  labor  in  vain,  for 
the  superior  sagacity  of  the  judge  will  display 


itself,  in  picking  out  a  flaw  in  their  proceedings, 

just  large  enough  to  let  the  culprit  escape. 

Midshipman  Charles  Wilkes  described  Bourne 
as  “a  very  proud  and  crossgrained  man  of  high 
mettle  but  extremely  conceted.”  Bourne  frequently 
became  involved  in  duels  with  British  officers  over 
trivial  affronts  to  one’s  dignity.  According  to 
Wilkes’s  memory,  Macdonough  relied  “more  upon 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bourne  .  .  .  than  on  his 
own.”  If  this  was  the  case,  Macdonough  impru¬ 
dently  followed  the  judge  advocate’s  legal  advice 
and  his  draft  of  the  reply.  That  reply  could  only  ex¬ 
cite  the  commodore  to  a  most  drastic  reaction  to 
such  an  assault  upon  his  person  and  position.  When 
one  places  this  episode  in  the  light  of  the  other  in¬ 
stances  of  insubordination  occurring  among  the 
Mediterranean  squadron’s  officers  over  the  previous 
few  years,  it  may  also  have  been  the  burdens  of 
command  that  were  encroaching  upon  Stewart 
from  several  sides  that  caused  him  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision  that  would  follow  this  address.8  The  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  court’s  conclusions,  combined  with  the 
growing  discon  tent  with  his  administration  of  the 
squadron  evidenced  in  Stockton’s  appeal  to  the 
Navy  Department,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
his  conclusion  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert  the 
prerogatives  of  his  office. 

Such  an  assessment  serves  to  give  the  com¬ 
modore  the  largest  benefit  of  doubt.  Stewart  may 
have  considered  Macdonough  a  sanctimonious 
prig  who  excited  contempt  of  his  conduct  at  the 
gaming  tables  in  Messina  during  the  previous  win¬ 
ter.  He  may  have  been  envious  of  Macdonough’s 
combat  record  and  the  huge  amount  of  prize 
money  won  by  the  commander  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  squadron.  There  might  have  been  a 
case  of  jealously  of  the  admiration  heaped  upon 
Macdonough  by  both  ordinary  citizens  and  naval 
officers  that  had  been  denied  him  because  his  vic¬ 
tories  came  too  late  in  the  war.  Stewart  had  every 
right  to  be  upset  at  the  insubordinate  tone  of  the 
court’s  conclusions  regarding  his  conduct  in  the 
Sloan  court  martial. 
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Obviously,  the  dispute  between  Stewart  and 
Macdonough  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
competence  of  the  latter  to  perform  his  duties. 
Both  men  allowed  the  situation  to  get  way  out  of 
hand.  Both  had  opportunities  to  avoid  this  en¬ 
counter.  Stewart  determined  to  take  drastic  action. 
On  8  July,  he  sent  to  the  board  members  a  message 
suspending  each  from  his  post.9  This  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  decision.  Relief  from  command  is  un¬ 
usual  in  peacetime  service.  To  relieve  four  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  a  squadron  is  unparalleled  in 
U.S.  Navy  history.  Ballard  commanded  the  Erie, 
Joseph  J.  Nicholson  captained  the  brig  Spark,  John 
Gallagher  served  as  flag  captain  of  the  Franklin,  and 
Benjamin  Page  Jr.  also  served  on  the  flagship. 
Stewart  placed  the  safety  of  his  ships  and  men  at  risk 
under  the  command  of  very  inexperienced  junior 
officers.  Ironically,  Bourne  received  a  promotion. 
He  became  purser  of  the  Guerriere,  which  was  a 
larger  ship  than  the  Erie,  replacing  a  purser  who  de¬ 
parted  because  of  illness. 

To  justify  such  a  drastic  disciplinary  measure, 
Stewart  immediately  wrote  two  letters  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Smith  Thompson.  One  enclosed  the 
transcript  of  the  court  martial  of  Private  Sloan  and 
charged  that  the  “self-convened  Court”  met  on  the 
Guerriere  and  again  on  the  Erie.  In  the  other  letter, 
Stewart  sought  to  explain  his  rationale  for  the  re¬ 
lief.  He  called  the  court  “a  self-created”  body  that 
existed  “contrary  to  law;  illegal  from  the  want  of  au¬ 
thority.”  (He  did  not  explain  the  absence  of  efforts 
to  impede  their  assembly  or  to  dissolve  the  court.) 
The  court’s  proceedings  constituted  “insubordina¬ 
tion  towards,  and  disrespect  for  the  position  & 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Forces  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.”  These 
proceedings  tended  “to  bring  the  said  Commander 
into  contempt,  to  impede  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties,  &  to  shackle  his  impressions  &  opinions  in 
the  free  use  of  his  understanding,  &  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  such  subjects  as  may  come  before  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgement.” 

At  “the  head  of  this  combination  of  the  officers 
under  my  command”  was  Macdonough,  “to  whom 


the  Country  owes  so  much  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  cause,  &  who  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  high  standing  and  brilliant  character 
of  our  infant  Navy  has  acquired  in  its  late  struggle 
with  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep.  ”  Moreover,  Stewart 
acknowledged,  Macdonough  otherwise  served  un¬ 
der  his  command  “with  reputation  to  himself,  & 
perfect  satisfaction  to  his  superiors.”  Stewart  re¬ 
quested  that  replacements  be  sent  immediately  so 
“that  the  objects  of  the  Government  may  not  be  de¬ 
layed,  &  the  discipline  relaxed  for  a  longer  period 
than  necessary.”  He  noted  that  he  was  sending 
them  home  under  arrest  so  that  they  might  be 
brought  “before  such  Tribunal,  as  [the  government] 
may  deem  proper,  for  the  investigation  of  this  their 
conduct.”10 

The  five  suspended  officers  immediately  un¬ 
dertook  a  defense  of  their  actions.  After  having 
read  Stewart’s  letter  to  the  secretary,  they  wrote  a 
joint  letter  to  Stewart  stating  that  they  “firmly” 
believed  themselves  to  be  a  duly  constituted  tribu¬ 
nal.  They  disavowed  “most  clearly  &  explicitly  any 
spirit  of  defiance  of  Law  or  of  your  authority,  of  in¬ 
subordination  or  of  disrespect  for  the  person  or 
powers  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval 
forces  employed  in  the  Mediterranean.”  In  partic¬ 
ular,  they  wanted  to  distinguish  their  opinions  as 
a  court  from  their  willingness  as  officers  of  the 
squadron  to  obey  his  directives.  At  the  same  time, 
Macdonough  wrote  the  secretary  a  note  stating 
that  “the  commodore  had  no  reason  to  suppose  me 
unwilling  or  even  not  desirous  to  do  my  duty  in  all 
respects  in  obedience  of  his  orders.”11 

As  one  might  suspect,  the  impact  of  this  sus¬ 
pension  by  the  commodore  did  not  set  well 
with  Macdonough’s  officers  and  men.  He  imme¬ 
diately  sought  to  sooth  their  tempers  and  to  direct 
them  in  their  duty.  Macdonough  thanked  them  for 
the  support  received  in  a  letter  of  appreciation. 
Then  he  noted  that  “the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  accusations  against  me  will  appear  to 
have  resulted  from  angry  passions  and  not  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  ends  of  Justice.”  He  ended  with  a 
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prophetic  note:  “I  have  no  doubt  but  my  command 
will  speedily  be  restored  to  me.”  Such  an  outcome 
would  not  come  as  quickly  as  he  hoped.  Already  he 
had  misgivings  about  his  conduct.  While  waiting 
at  the  quay  of  Gibraltar,  Macdonough  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  Midshipman  Wilkes  concerning 
the  affair.  “By  zounds,”  concluded  the  captain  us¬ 
ing  his  favorite  explicative,  “I  do  not  know  how  it 
will  end.”12 

None  of  the  squadrons  ships  were  scheduled  for 
immediate  rotation,  and  Stewart  had  no  desire  to 
send  five  officers  under  arrest  on  a  commercial  con¬ 
veyance.  So  for  the  next  several  months  the 
squadron  sailed  the  Mediterranean  with  the  officers 
in  quarters  on  the  various  vessels.  Stewart  consid¬ 
ered  the  five  to  be  prisoners  at  large,  who  could  ei¬ 
ther  stay  on  board  their  respective  ships  or  go 
ashore.  Finally  the  five  arrested  officers  sailed  back 
to  the  United  States  on  board  the  Erie.  That  vessel 
made  a  somewhat  unusual  winter  crossing  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  on  21  January  1820. 13 

Commodore  Stewart  was  about  to  receive  a 
complete  surprise  regarding  the  navy’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  suspensions.  There  is  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  department  felt  Stewart  did  not  “exercise 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  discretion”  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  command  that  Decatur  admon¬ 
ished  him  to  do.  The  long  list  of  complaints  against 
Stewart  disturbed  both  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners  and  the  secretary.  They  had  to  up¬ 
hold  some  of  his  conduct  but  were  obviously  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  consequences  of  his  actions  and  the 
suspensions  of  four  vessels’  commanders  over  an  in¬ 
cident  having  nothing  to  do  with  their  fitness  to 
command.  Very  quickly  upon  his  return, 
Macdonough  secured  a  legal  opinion  from  Littleton 
W.  Tazewell,  a  maritime  law  authority  in  Norfolk, 
that  sustained  Stewart’s  right  to  annul  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  decision.  Macdonough  then  wrote  the  secretary 
an  apology  for  his  actions  that  had  been  based 
upon  Bourne’s  opinion.  He  placed  “full  confidence” 
on  this  new  opinion  and  regretted  not  having  this 
opinion  when  in  the  Mediterranean.  “I  now  see  this 


affair  in  some  respects  in  a  different  light,”  he 
wrote.  Macdonough  journeyed  to  the  capital  for  the 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
wrote  another  letter  of  apology  in  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  a  court  could  not  act  in  a  place  other  than 
“that  designated  by  the  authority  constituting  it.” 
The  court’s  opinion  “arose  from  an  impression  that 
Courts  Martial  were  as  absolutely  independent  as 
those  of  civil  jurisdiction.”  As  a  consequence, 
Macdonough  acted  under  the  perception  he  “was 
maintaining  the  just  rights  &  independence  of 
Courts  Martial;  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
good  and  the  advancement  of  the  naval  service.” 
This  misperception  of  the  court’s  independence 
led  to  what  he  acknowledged  was  an  error.  At  first 
glance,  this  might  create  the  impression  that 
Stewart  was  fully  vindicated.14 

Secretary  Thompson’s  response  was  highly  fa- 
vorable  to  Macdonough.  He  reported  that 
President  James  Monroe  had  read  his  letter  and 
commended  the  “candour  &  magnanimity”  of 
Macdonough’s  acknowledgement  of  his  error.  This, 
continued  the  president,  was  “a  course  which  might 
be  expected  from  an  honourable  and  high  minded 
man,  and  a  pledge  that  our  future  conduct  will  be 
such  as  to  sustain  the  high  character  you  have  hith¬ 
erto  held  in  the  estimation  of  your  Country.” 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  president  author¬ 
ized  the  secretary  to  restore  Macdonough  to  the 
command  of  the  Guerriere.  Such  a  decision  was  a 
direct  insult  to  Stewart  who  expected  the  insubor¬ 
dinate  five  officers  to  be  tried  by  court  martial. 
Instead,  not  only  was  Macdonough  rehabilitated  in 
the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  but  the  other  four  also  con¬ 
tinued  on  careers  that  would  lead  to  all  being  even¬ 
tually  promoted  to  captain,  the  navy’s  highest  rank 
before  the  Civil  War.  Macdonough  was  not  about 
to  serve  with  Stewart  again,  and  both  he  and 
Thompson  knew  that  such  service  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  navy.  Under  these  conditions, 
Captain  Macdonough  requested  assignment  ashore 
due  to  the  “present  bad  state  of  my  health.”  He  sub¬ 
sequently  received  command  of  the  74-gun  ship- 
of-the-line  Ohio,  then  under  construction.15 
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Such  a  reward,  changing  from  the  44-gun  to  a 
74-gun  command,  could  not  help  but  be  seen 
as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  Commodore  Stewart.  More 
such  insults  would  follow.  Perhaps  the  most  galling 
had  to  be  the  response  of  the  men  of  the  Guerriere. 
Somehow,  the  blue  jackets  gathered  approximately 
three  hundred  guineas  and  bought  Macdonough  a 
specially  designed  sword  from  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest  swordsmiths  in  London.  According  to  the 
Guerriere  s  new  purser,  the  crew  forbade  any  com¬ 
missioned  or  warrant  officer  to  contribute  to  their 
secretly  collected  fund.  They  required  the  sword  be 
“for  use  &  not  for  show  .  .  .  with  no  jewelry — but 
gold  and  steel  and  nothing  else.”  Purser  Bourne,  the 
man  whose  legal  opinion  was  at  the  center  of  this 
contretemps,  handled  the  transaction  for  the  crew 
through  the  consul  general  in  London.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  amazement  that  the  ship’s  tars  thought 
so  much  of  their  captain  that  they  would  forgo  a 
major  loss  of  income  to  make  such  a  presentation. 
“ [I] t  is  without  example  in  naval  history,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  and  reflects  a  relationship  subsisting  “be¬ 
twixt  a  ships  company  and  their  Captain  that  was 
never  heard  of  until  now.”  According  to  the  purser, 
“The  crew  are  to  a  man  cordially  attached  to  him 
&  were  quite  as  much  hurt  at  this  temporary  degra¬ 
dation  of  their  Captain  as  he  was  himself.”16 

Commodore  Stewart  would  not  be  disciplined 
for  his  conduct  in  this  affair  either.  Later  he  would 
take  the  Franklin  on  a  Pacific  cruise.  However, 
Stewart  would  be  court  martialed  upon  his  return. 
The  charges  included  unofficerlike  conduct,  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders,  neglect  of  duty,  and  oppression 
and  cruelty.  Although  a  court  martial  would  exon¬ 
erate  him  eventually,  it  is  clear  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Pacific  squadron  attracted  as  much 
discontent  as  it  had  in  the  Mediterranean.17  As  he 


had  so  often  in  his  career,  Charles  Stewart  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  along  with  his  subordinates.  These 
charges  place  his  squabbling  with  Macdonough 
and  others  in  a  proper  light. 

Relief  from  command  normally  means  the  end 
of  one’s  naval  career.  In  this  case,  Macdonough 
went  to  sea  again  as  captain  of  the  USS  Constitution 
and  commodore  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in 
1824  and  1825.  Unfortunately,  the  tuberculosis  that 
was  sapping  his  strength  finally  completed  its  task, 
and  he  died  at  sea.  Today,  his  body  lies  in  a  small, 
hard-to-find  cemetery  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  where  the  headstones  slowly  disinte¬ 
grate  from  the  fumes  of  automobiles  that  flash  by 
on  a  four  lane  highway. 

Any  study  in  naval  leadership  must  confront 
the  problem  of  just  how  to  evaluate  Macdonough’s 
role  in  this  episode.  Was  he  an  insubordinate  leader 
of  a  near  mutiny  against  an  autocratic  commodore? 
Did  his  sense  of  honor  and  of  judicial  independ¬ 
ence  get  in  the  way  of  due  obedience  to  a  superior’s 
lawful  directive?  Was  there  another  way  that 
Macdonough  could  have  made  his  point  without 
offending  his  commodore  and  placing  the  whole 
command  in  jeopardy? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  did  Commodore 
Stewart  fail  to  build  the  bonds  of  mutual  respect, 
trust,  confidence,  and  understanding  that  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  a  disciplined,  cohesive  naval  task  force? 
Was  such  a  command  decision  necessary  to  achieve 
the  subordination  and  discipline  he  thought  the 
squadron  needed? 

To  paraphrase  Macdonough,  “By  zounds,  was 
there  another  way  for  this  confrontation  to  end?” 
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Was  The  Southerner  a  Confederate 
Corsair,  a  Blockade  Runner, 
or  an  Elaborate  Hoax? 


by  Peter  Barton 


Saturday,  7  March  1863,  saw  the  launch  from  the 
shipyard  of  Pearse,  Lockwood  and  Company  of 
a  vessel  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long,  the  largest 
to  be  launched  into  the  river  Tees  at  Stockton.  The 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  watching  crowd  was 
whether  a  vessel  of  such  dimensions  could  be  safely 
launched  here.  The  river  at  this  point  was  narrow, 
less  than  250  feet,  and,  in  the  past,  some  vessels 
when  launched  had  damaged  themselves  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  bank  opposite.  Although  the  new  slipways 
had  been  angled  up  stream  to  secure  a  greater 
stretch  of  water,  the  uncertainty  remained. 
Furthermore,  natural  curiosity  had  been  heightened 
by  rumour.  Was  this  not  a  Confederate  ship? 


Peter  Barton  is  a  retired  engineer  and  manager  in 
telecommunications  who  has  studied  the  mar¬ 
itime  history  of  the  river  Tees  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Fascinated  by  a  subject  much  neglected  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two  industrial  rivers 
(Tyne  and  Wear)  of  northeast  England,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  interest,  he  started  writing  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  local  newspaper.  He  has  since  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Mariner's  Mirror,  Maritime 
History,  and  many  articles  to  the  region's  local  his¬ 
tory  journals. 


Mrs.  George  Fossick  performed  the  christening 
ceremony  and  named  the  vessel  The  Southerner — 
not  Southerner.  As  she  glided  down  the  slipway,  a 
tremendous  cheer  went  up.  The  builders’  judicious 
arrangement  of  hawsers  and  cable  chains  brought 
her  up  safely  and  ended  all  the  nervous  speculation. 
On  being  congratulated,  Mr.  Younger,  the  yard 
manager,  remarked  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  launching  of  a  ship  thirty  feet  longer. 
So  confident  had  he  sounded  that  one  reporter 
had  written:  “  The  Southerner  may  not,  therefore,  for 
any  long  period  retain  her  present  pre-eminence.  ” 1 
However,  it  was  not  her  size  but  her  ownership  that 
was  to  secure  for  The  Southerner  a  permanent  place 
in  the  annals  of  American  and  British  naval  history. 
Even  before  her  launch,  it  had  been  reported  that 
the  contract  for  building  her  had  been  placed  by 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  a  Liverpool  firm 
known  to  have  links  with  the  Confederacy.2  This 
was  sufficient  reason  for  the  Federal  government  to 
look  closely  into  every  activity  surrounding  the 
vessel.  The  information  it  gathered  was  so  alarm¬ 
ing  that  in  a  matter  of  weeks  The  Southerner  became 
the  subject  of  heated  diplomatic  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  London,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  Lord  Russell,  the  British  for¬ 
eign  secretary. 
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There  had  been  earlier  arguments  between  the 
British  and  American  governments  on  the  issue  of 
British  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  supplying  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  use  of  the  Confederacy;  yet,  at  this 
shipyard,  there  was  no  attempt  at  secrecy.  While  at 
Stockton,  the  vessel  was  open  to  visits  from  the 
public.  It  was  known  that  superintending  the  con¬ 
struction  of  The  Southerner  and  expecting  to  take 
command  of  her  was  Matthew  Butcher.  He  was  the 
young  English  master  mariner  who  had  taken 
Laird’s  No.  290,  the  future  Alabama,  out  of  the 
Mersey  to  be  armed  and  handed  over  to  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes.  Deliberately,  it  seemed,  her  name 
The  Southerner  and  the  decorative  scroll  on  her 
stern  incorporating  the  palmetto  tree,  the  emblem 
of  South  Carolina,  were  provocative.  WTiere  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  her  owners  lay  no  one  doubted.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  had  she  been  built? 


Adams  advised  Russell  of  his  suspicions  con¬ 
cerning  The  Southerner.  Russell  undertook  to  make 
immediate  enquiries.  At  the  same  time,  John 
Bright,  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament  who 
was  very  critical  of  his  government’s  apparent  slow¬ 
ness  to  act  in  these  matters,  raised  the  issue  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  drew  attention  to  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  letter  he  had  received  about  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  The  Southerner  and  warned  that  she  would 
probably  take  contraband  to  Nassau  and  there  fit 
out  as  a  privateer.3 

Both  governments  were  now  collecting  evi¬ 
dence.  By  early  June,  their  exchange  of  letters  re¬ 
vealed  how  differently  they  interpreted  it:  “I  think 
it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,”  wrote  Adams  to 
Russell,  “that  she  is  intended  to  carry  on  the  same 
piratical  mode  of  warfare  against  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  now  practised  by  the  so  called 


The  Southerner,  iron  screw  steamship,  built  1863  by  Messrs.  Pearse,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham, 
England.  Oil  painting,  artist  unknown.  Courtesy  of  Verena  Lang,  Bremen,  Germany. 
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Alabama  and  the  Oreto.”A  These  were  serious  alle¬ 
gations,  and  Russell  was  willing  to  admit  that  a 
strong  impression  existed  that  The  Southerner  had 
been  built  to  run  the  blockade  but  asked  for  proof. 

In  response,  Adams  submitted  two  sworn  dep¬ 
ositions  obtained  from  John  Baxter  Langley  and 
William  Milburn  Blakiston  who  had  been  at 
Stockton  observing  The  Southerner  during  her  con¬ 
struction.5  They  had  also  been  on  board  and  talked 
to  workmen,  Captain  Butcher,  and  the  yard  man¬ 
ager.  Langley  even  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
party  attending  her  trials. 

Describing  the  ship  in  general  terms,  both  de¬ 
ponents  remarked  on  her  size  and  strength.  On 
deck,  they  counted  gun  ports,  saw  two  guns  already 
mounted,  and  were  told  that  twelve  more  guns 
were  yet  to  come.  They  claimed  to  have  seen  two- 
inch  thick  iron  plating.  On  crockery,  they  noticed 
the  initials  C.S.C.  and  the  palmetto  tree  emblem, 
and  on  windows  and  panelling  saw  painted  scenes 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  They  gathered  that  a 
delivery  of  charcoal  was  expected  and  assumed  this 
was  to  allow  steam  to  be  raised  without  emitting 
any  telltale  smoke  from  her  funnels.  They  gained 
many  tidbits  of  information  and  when  they  tack¬ 
led  Butcher  about  the  initials  C.S.C.,  he  laughed 
and  said,  uThey  might  mean  Confederate  Steam 
Company  or  Charles  Spence  &  Company  or  any¬ 
thing  else.’'  He  appeared  to  be  playing  with  them. 
In  town,  Langley  managed  to  acquire  what  he 
thought  was  a  photograph  of  Captain  Butcher 
wearing  a  Confederate  uniform.  Langley  and 
Blakiston,  engaged  in  espionage,  were  convinced 
that  they  had  been  on  board  another  Alabama  and 
that  the  extensive  space  below  deck  was  intended 
to  receive  cargoes  seized  from  merchant  ships.  Their 
evidence  was  exactly  what  Adams  was  seeking. 

To  satisfy  himself,  Russell  had  The  Southerner 
inspected  by  customs  surveyors  at  Stockton  and 
Hartlepool.  At  Liverpool,  customs  and  Admiralty 
surveyors  also  examined  her.  Even  Joseph  Laing, 
mayor  of  Stockton  and  a  shipowner,  was  invited  by 
the  Home  Office  to  submit  his  views.6  All  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 


at  all  in  her  appearance  or  construction  to  indicate 
that  she  was  intended  for  warlike  purposes.  They 
described  the  vessel  as  a  superior  type  of  merchant 
ship  with  accommodation  for  at  least  sixty-six  first 
class  passengers.  Langley’s  claim  to  have  seen  two- 
inch  thick  plating  was  easily  refuted.  She  had  been 
built  under  Lloyd’s  survey  and  all  plating  was  less 
than  one  inch  thick.-  The  two  18-pounders  were  the 
signal  guns  one  could  expect  to  find  on  a  ship  of 
her  size.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  any  case,  the 
deck  space  between  the  long  cabin  and  saloon  ac¬ 
commodation  amidships  and  the  bulwarks  was 
insufficient  to  mount  guns.  The  “square  holes”  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  not  gun  ports  but  hinged  clearing 
ports  to  dispose  of  any  sea  water  shipped  on  board 
during  rough  weather.  Her  bunkers  contained  or¬ 
dinary  steam  coal  and  the  charcoal  was  for  lining 
the  cold  storage  room.  Finally,  the  photograph 
mentioned  had  been  of  Captain  Butcher  wearing 
his  Royal  Naval  Reserve  uniform.  Laing  expressed 
amazement  at  the  credulity  of  the  deponents.  The 
Admiralty  overseer  summed  up  his  findings  with 
these  statements: 

I  find  her  an  ordinary  built,  Iron  Screw  Steam 
passenger  &  Cargo  Vessel  of  1569  tons  [net] 
fitted  with  engines  of  300  horse  power.  She  is 
also  fitted  with  Top  gallant  forecastle  &  poop 
deck,  with  deck  houses  continuous  fore  and 
aft.8 

It  is  probable  that  the  contents  of  the  survey  re¬ 
ports  on  The  Southerner  were  accessible  only  to 
Lloyd’s  personnel.  However,  if  they  had  been  seen 
by  federal  agents  and  diplomats,  the  reference  to 
deck  strengthening  may  have  appeared  sinister, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  main  shearstrakes  on  the 
waterline  may  have  suggested  armour  plating. 

In  fact,  these  were  features  not  unusual  for  a 
large  iron  vessel  given  a  9A1  classification.  Officially, 
she  measured  28i’i"  x  38’i"  x  22',  and  her  tonnage 
was  1,980  gross,  1,569  net.  Her  three-hundred- 
horsepower  direct  acting  engines  were  supplied  by 
Fossick  and  Hackworth  of  Stockton,  together  with 
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iron  boilers  designed  to  work  at  twenty-three 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  The  vessel  was 
barque  rigged  and  fitted  with  Cunningham’s  patent 
reefing  topsails. 

Russell  had  already  told  Adams  that  the  depo¬ 
sitions  submitted  consisted  largely  of  hearsay 
matter  or  statements  of  mere  belief  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  and  British  law,  were  inadmissible 
in  a  court  of  justice.9  Now  he  could  inform  Adams 
of  the  exceptional  measures  he  had  taken  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  allegations  and  could  dismiss  them,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  several  reports  he  had  commissioned. 
This  left  Adams  with  little  scope  for  continuing  his 
challenge  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  maintain¬ 
ing  a  close  watch  on  The  Southerner.  The  lengths 
to  which  Adams  had  gone  to  prevent  this  suspect 
vessel  from  sailing  provided  James  Bulloch,  the 
Confederate  government’s  chief  representative  in 
Europe,  with  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
“the  recklessness  of  the  United  States  Consuls  in 
their  allegations,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Earl 
Russell  acted  upon  them.”10 

In  one  important  respect,  the  testimonies  of 
Langley  and  Blakiston  differed.  In  his  testimony, 
Langley  referred  to  the  name  Southerner,  painted  on 
the  vessel’s  stern;  whereas  Blakiston  declared  her 
name  to  be  The  Southerner.  Many  contemporary 
newspapers  and  official  reports  gave  her  name  as 
Southerner.  To  the  present  day,  she  is  referred  to  fre¬ 
quently  as  The  Southerner.  So  what  was  her  correct 
name?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  turn  to 
customhouse  records. 

At  Liverpool,  on  n  June  1863,  folio  224  headed 
The  Southerner  was  used  to  register  details  of  the 
new  vessel.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  alter  the 
name  on  this  legal  document,  and  The  Southerner 
she  became.  When  the  1862  and  1863  Lloyd's 
Registers  were  updated,  she  was  entered  as  The 
Southerner.  The  Lloyd’s  surveyor  had  also  headed 
his  report  The  Southerner.  After  an  initial  mistake, 
issues  of  Lloyd’s  List  correctly  included  her  as  The 
Southerner,  a  correction  obviously  found  necessary. 
Liverpool  bills  of  entry  consistently  list  The 


Southerner.  Had  this  been  wrong,  interested  mer¬ 
chants  would  soon  have  objected. 

As  long  as  it  was  clear  which  vessel  was  being 
discussed,  the  absence  of  the  prefix  hardly  mattered, 
but  in  the  1860s,  there  were  several  vessels  afloat 
named  Southerner,  and  this  has  led  to  some  confu¬ 
sion.11  Often  incorrectly  named  and  described,  the 
iron  screw  steamer  The  Southerner  acquired  a  false 
reputation,  but  one  closer  to  the  Lederal  govern¬ 
ment’s  suspicions  than  to  the  truth.12 

However,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  on  3 
June  1863,  it  was  The  Southerner  off  the  Yorkshire 
coast  making  her  trial  run.  The  custom  surveyor  at 
Stockton  reported  that  her  greatest  speed  without 
cargo  sometimes  approached  eleven  knots,  but  a 
Liverpool  newspaper  gave  her  attained  speed  as 
twelve  and  one-half  knots.  Somehow,  this  had  risen 
to  an  incredible  eighteen  knots  when  conflicting  re- 
ports  about  The  Southerner  reached  the 
Mediterranean.13  She  then  left  West  Hartlepool, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees,  on  13  June,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Liverpool  four  days  later  to  enter  dry  dock 
for  further  inspections  called  for  by  Russell.  It  was 
8  August  1863  before  she  was  on  her  maiden  voy¬ 
age,  ostensibly  for  Alexandria,  via  Cardiff  and  not 
west  towards  the  blockaded  southern  states.14 

Neither  Adams  nor  the  U.S.  government  had 
been  prepared  to  accept  British  assurances  that  The 
Southerner  presented  no  threat,  so  for  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  she  had  been  registered  as  owned  by 
James  A.  K.  Wilson,  not  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company,  would  not  have  allayed  their  fears. 
Wilson  was  known  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Liverpool 
firm.  Hence,  the  North  left  nothing  to  chance  and 
warned  commanders  of  the  blockading  fleet. 

Even  before  The  Southerner  had  left  Liverpool, 
rumours  of  plans  to  arm  her  in  the  Mediterranean 
reached  Commodore  Henry  K.  Thatcher  of  the 
USS  Constellation  at  Leghorn.  His  sloop  was  the 
only  U.S.  warship  in  Mediterranean  waters,  and  he 
appealed  for  the  assistance  of  at  least  one  fast  and 
well-armed  steamer.15  However,  it  was  not  the 
Navy  Department’s  policy  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  blockade  by  diverting  ships  to 
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chase  alleged  commerce  raiders.  In  July,  from  the 
U.S.  Legation  at  Turin,  George  P.  Nash  repeated  a 
rumour  that  Captain  Thomas  Jefferson  Page  of  the 
Confederate  Navy  was  waiting  in  Florence  to  take 
command  of  The  Southerner  on  her  arrival  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  had  immediately  notified  the 
Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  this,  hoping  to 
enlist  his  help  to  ensure  that  the  rebel  steamer 
would  be  denied  admission  to  Italian  ports.16 

Once  at  sea,  The  Southerner  was  bound  to  cre¬ 
ate  fear.  Washington  must  have  waited  anxiously  for 
reported  sightings  of  her.  In  September,  Secretary 
of  State  William  Seward  wrote  to  Adams  about  a 
disturbing  communication  he  had  received,  dated 
14  August  1863,  from  the  U.S.  consul  at 
Queenstown  [Cobh],  Ireland.  It  had  alleged  that  off 
Queenstown  “a  vessel  .  .  .  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Southerners  had  attempted  to  take  on  board  a 
rebel  crew  and  officers.17  In  the  same  month,  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  sighting  came  from  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Wilmington.18  The  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  within  these  reports  would  be  worrying, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  report  from  Wilmington, 
The  Southerner  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  However, 
when  The  Southerner  left  Liverpool  on  8  August 
1863,  she  had  passed  through  the  Irish  Sea  on  her 
way  to  Cardiff.  There  she  had  loaded  coal  and  left 
on  14  August,  so  it  seems  highly  improbable  that 
she  had  also  been  to  Queenstown. 

Conflicting  reports  had  to  be  reconciled.  A 
despatch  from  William  Dayton,  U.S.  minister  in 
Paris,  enclosed  information  from  the  consul  at 
Messina  about  The  Southerner  having  arrived  at 
Malta  from  Alexandria  on  17  September.  She  was 
expected  to  leave  for  Algiers  with  303  Arabian  pil¬ 
grims.19  Dayton  doubted  the  truth  of  this  report, 
and  Captain  John  Winslow  of  the  Kearsage,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Brest  four  days  later,  must  have  confirmed 
their  worst  fears  by  suggesting  that  The  Southerner 
may  already  have  been  responsible  for  burning  the 
ship  Nash  off  Gibraltar.20 

It  would  have  been  mid-October  when 
Washington  received  Dayton’s  later  despatch  con¬ 
taining  better  news.21  Edward  Kingsbury,  U.S. 


consul  at  Algiers,  confirmed  that  the  suspected  pri¬ 
vateer,  The  Southerner,  had  indeed  landed  several 
hundred  Turkish  pilgrims  on  or  about  20 
September  before  sailing  for  Tangier  to  land  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  passengers,  and  that  on  board  was 
a  large  cargo  of  Egyptian  cotton  destined  for 
Liverpool.  Even  while  Seward  was  reading  these 
despatches,  The  Southerner  had  docked  at  Liverpool 
on  2  October,  discharged  her  cargo  of  cotton,  and 
sailed  once  more  for  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  now  becoming  obvious  that  The 
Southerner  had  not  been  armed  and  had  not  threat¬ 
ened  U.S.  commerce,  but  was  the  threat  receding? 
On  14  October,  The  Southerner,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Butcher,  left  Liverpool  with 
Malta,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna  listed  as  her 
ports  of  call.  Without  incident,  she  returned  to 
Liverpool  on  7  December  with  a  very  mixed  cargo, 
including  534  bales  of  cotton,  but  doubts  may  have 
been  rekindled  in  previous  months  when  her  own¬ 
ership  was  transferred  to  Charles  K.  Prioleau,  a 
principal  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company.  However,  within  a  month,  she  was  sold 
to  William  J  Fernie,  another  Liverpool  merchant, 
but  one  who  was  not  known  to  have  connections 
to  the  Confederacy.22 

On  17  December,  The  Southerner  again  cleared 
for  Alexandria,  but  called  at  Cardiff  to  load 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  for  Malta.  Two  months 
later  on  15  February  1864,  she  was  back  in  Liverpool 
with  more  cotton.  This  was  to  be  her  last  voyage  as 
The  Southerner  because,  when  she  next  left 
Liverpool  for  Alexandria,  she  had  been  renamed 
Westminster.  After  another  six  months,  she  had  be¬ 
come  the  Peruvian ,23 

As  the  Westminster,  the  Federal  government  ap¬ 
peared  to  lose  interest  in  her.  She  became  the 
Castilla  in  1869  and  kept  that  name  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Finally,  as  though  to  acknowledge  the 
unity  and  strength  of  the  once  “Divided  Union,” 
her  Italian  owners  renamed  her  America.  She  was 
broken  up  in  1897.24  Not  surprisingly,  the  Federal 
government  had  seen  The  Southerner  as  a  contin- 
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uous  threat.  To  even  imagine  the  damage  she  could 
have  inflicted  on  their  merchant  shipping  must 
have  been  bad  enough,  but  had  she  been  armour- 
plated  and  mounted  the  heavy  guns  as  alleged,  she 
might  easily  have  swept  away  the  blockading  fleet. 
Such  a  prospect  would  have  been  too  frightful  to 
contemplate  and  perhaps  explains  and  justifies  the 
tenacity  with  which  Adams  kept  up  the  pressure  on 
the  British  government. 

Why,  and  for  what  purpose,  had  The 
Southerner  been  built?  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Confederates  encouraged  the 
Federal  government  to  fear  the  worst  and  revelled 
in  their  embarrassment.  Nevertheless,  on  deciding 
to  sell  The  Southerner,  Charles  Prioleau  admitted  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  intended  use  of  the  vessel: 

She  was  in  many  respects  not  what  I  had  hoped 
she  would  be — she  could  hardly  pay  expenses 
in  the  Mediterranean  Trade  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  her  soon  being  able  to  go  into  that 
for  which  she  was  built.25 

Surveys  had  proved  that  she  had  been  designed 
as  a  cargo  and  passenger  vessel.  Even  had  it  been  fea¬ 
sible  to  convert  her  into  an  armed  cruiser,  to  do  so 
would  have  been  extremely  costly  and  time  con¬ 
suming.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  customs  officer  at 
Stockton  gave  the  right  explanation: 


building  her,  that  the  stock  of  Cotton  in 
America  would  have  been  from  some  cause  or 
other  released  ere  now.26 

Stockton  shipowner  Laing  had  echoed  this 
opinion  and  suggested  she  had  been  built  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  early  end  to  the  war.  The  initial  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Confederate  armies  may  have  given  rise 
to  such  optimism,  but  by  July  1863,  when  The 
Southerner  became  operational,  the  war  was  drag¬ 
ging  on  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  South  were  ex¬ 
posed.  It  now  seemed  more  likely  that  the  North 
would  win.  Any  hope  of  high  freight  rates  and 
profits  from  trading  between  Liverpool  and 
Charleston  were  dashed. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  the  Peruvian, 
ex-  Westminster,  ex-  The  Southerner,  sailed  for  Trieste, 
but  before  returning  to  Liverpool  on  2  March  1865, 
she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  This  took  her  near  the  blockaded 
coast  for  the  first  time,  but  her  return  cargo  did  not 
include  cotton  or  anything  else  from  the 
Confederate  States.27  While  she  was  in  dock  at 
Liverpool,  the  conflict  ended.  Still  only  two  years 
old,  her  name  had  been  changed  twice  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  belief,  The  Southerner  had  not 
taken  contraband  to  Nassau  nor  run  the  blockade. 
She  had  certainly  not  become  “another  Alabama,  ” 
but  if  the  intention  had  been  to  give  the  Federal 
government  a  fright,  The  Southerner  succeeded. 


The  owners  appear  to  me  to  have  calculated, 
when  they  contracted  about  12  months  ago  for 
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1.  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Mercury,  u  March  1863.  This 
report  was  headed  “Launch  of  The  Southerner  Screw 
Steamer,”  but  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Liverpool  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  18  March,  under  the  heading  of 
“Launch  of  the  Screw  Steamer  SOUTHERNERS  Before 
she  had  been  seen  at  Liverpool,  the  local  paper  assumed 
her  name  to  be  Southerner. 

2.  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Mercury,  14  February  1863. 
In  Europe,  the  Confederate  government’s  procurement 
and  banking  agencies  were  centred  on  Fraser,  Trenholm 
and  Company,  and  the  firm  also  arranged  shipments  of 
arms  and  supplies  to  the  Confederates. 

3.  Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Affairs:  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  (D.  C),  1863,  2  Parts  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1864),  175  and  letter  dated 
“Liverpool,  March  26”  reproduced  in  the  Morning 
Star,  28  March  1863,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  Adams 
to  Seward. 

4.  Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  1:267,  letter  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Lord  Russell,  3  June  1863. 

5.  Foreign  Office,  5/1098,  fos.  276-80,  Blakiston  [en¬ 
gineer],  2  June  1863;  Foreign  Office,  5/1098,  fos.  282-88, 
Langley  [surgeon  and  journalist],  2  June  1863,  Public 
Record  Office. 

6.  Foreign  Office,  5/1098,  fos.  303-04,  FL  Rodd, 
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Both  navies  possessed  a  balanced  fleet — that  pyra¬ 
mid  of  naval  power  ranging  from  capital  ships 
down  to  support  vessels — and  were  fully  capable  of 
operating  in  all  of  the  world’s  oceans  and  of  de¬ 
fending  their  national  interests.  The  same  could  not 
be  said  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  (RCN). 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  RCN  was  the 
third  largest  Allied  navy  with  some  975  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  capital  ships,  and  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  personnel. 

Canadian  warships  had  served  in  virtually  all 
theaters  of  the  war  and  performed  myriad  tasks, 
ranging  from  convoy  escort  duty  to  acting  as  screens 
for  British  task  forces.  Despite  the  diverse  opera¬ 
tional  experience  gained  by  the  navy  during  that 
conflict,  the  contribution  of  the  Canadian  navy  to 
the  war  has  largely  been  ignored  with  the  exception 
of  works  focusing  on  submarine  warfare  and  con¬ 
voy  responsibilities.  Moreover,  naval  historians  have 
questioned  the  RCN’s  procurement  policies,  given 
that  the  navy’s  primary  role  during  that  conflict  was 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW).1  Very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  naval 
staff  for  the  creation  of  a  balanced  fleet. 
Negotiations  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  naval 
staff  have  only  enjoyed  cursory  treatment. 
Confrontations  between  the  naval  staff,  Prime 
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Minister  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  and  the 
Admiralty  are  key  to  our  understanding  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  from  a  small- 
ship  navy  to  a  “blue-water”  fleet.2 

At  the  outset  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
RCN  was  a  small-ship  navy  and  consisted  of 
six  modern  destroyers,  five  minesweepers,  and  two 
training  vessels.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  RCN  and 
Admiral  P.  W.  Nelles,  chief  of  the  naval  staff  (CNS), 
in  particular,  failed  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the 
submarine  and  the  serious  threat  it  posed  to  mer¬ 
cantile  shipping.  In  all  fairness,  his  analysis  reflected 
an  essentially  British  view,  based  upon  the  existence 
of  the  underwater  detection  device  known  as  Asdic 
(later  referred  to  as  sonar).  Established  naval  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  RN  still  clung  to  the  cherished  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  major  battle  fleet  confrontation.  Although 
it  possessed  no  capital  ships  nor  had  plans  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  vessels,  the  RCN  was  not  immune  to  such 
thinking.  Given  the  size  of  its  fleet,  it  could  only 
plan  to  provide  its  destroyers  as  screens  for  battle¬ 
ship  and  cruiser  task  forces  that  the  Royal  Navy 
might  have  to  dispatch  to  the  eastern  Pacific,  west¬ 
ern  Atlantic,  or  Caribbean  to  hunt  enemy  raiders. 
During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  worry  of  the 
Canadian  staff  was  that  Great  Britain’s  diminished 
fleet  would  not  again  supply  cruisers  to  protect 
Canadas  shores  against  the  powerful  new  cruisers — 
raiders  the  Germans  and  especially  the  Japanese 
were  building.  Consequently,  during  the  interwar 
period  the  RCN  chose  to  pursue  the  acquisition  of 
four  Crescent-class  destroyers.3  It  was  the  RCN’s 
view  that  these  destroyers,  with  their  torpedoes 
and  comparatively  heavy  guns,  had  a  chance  of 
driving  off  enemy  cruisers  from  coastal  waters. 
Unfortunately,  these  destroyers  were  no  match 
against  the  latest  foreign  designs,  and  the  navy 
moved  to  procure,  from  the  British,  the  Tribal- 
class  destroyer.4 

Michael  Whitby  has  argued  that  Tribal-class  de¬ 
stroyers  were  virtual  “pocket-cruisers,”  and  it  was 
this  quality  that  made  them  so  attractive  to  the 
navy.  With  their  powerful  guns  and  their  moder¬ 


ate  torpedo  armaments,  they  would  have  a  real 
fighting  chance  against  cruisers  while  their  antiair¬ 
craft  and  antisubmarine  outfit  would  enable  them 
to  counter  threats  from  above  or  below.5  Fleet  de¬ 
stroyers  were  much  more  capable  and  flexible  than 
escort  destroyers.  The  Tribals  had  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  capability  the  RCN  needed.6 

The  revolution  in  naval  warfare  that  saw  anti¬ 
submarine  operations  become  a  top  Allied  priority 
demanding  massive  resources  had  been  entirely 
unexpected  before  1940.  In  less  than  three  years,  the 
small  Royal  Canadian  Navy  was  able  to  fill  the  gap 
in  British  and  American  preparations  and  become 
a  major  open-ocean  fleet.  Equally  impressive,  most 
of  the  RCN’s  more  than  two  hundred  seagoing 
antisubmarine  (A/S)  escorts  had  been  built  in 
Canada,  which  had  almost  no  prior  experience  of 
naval  construction. 

Even  so,  this  was  no  way  to  build  a  substantial 
navy  that  would  endure  the  sort  of  peacetime  po¬ 
litical  controversy  and  slashing  of  budgets  that  had 
bedeviled  the  RCN  since  1910.  The  best  of  the  an¬ 
tisubmarine  escorts  were  still  emergency-built 
types,  whose  designs  incorporated  many  compro¬ 
mises  for  quick  construction;  they  were,  in  fact,  in¬ 
tended  for  early  disposal  from  military  service  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over.  That  aside,  mental  habits 
died  hard,  and  among  senior  officers  of  all  nations, 
antisubmarine  warfare  never  lost  its  aura  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  overly  specialized  role  best  suited  to  wartime 
improvisation  by  odd-ball  civilian  scientists  and 
“hostilities-only”  reservists.  Although  the  British 
and  American  naval  leadership  was  always  grateful 
for  the  RCN’s  heroic  efforts,  the  British  especially 
had  never  hesitated  to  criticize  several  lapses  by 
the  often  ill-equipped  Canadian  escorts  and  their 
novice  crews.7 

In  times  of  war,  senior  Canadian  naval  officers 
always  looked  beyond  the  immediate  crises  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  balanced  fleet  they  had  always  wanted. 
Indeed,  the  origins  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Naval  Air 
Service  (RCNAS)  were  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy’s  role  in  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare  during  the  Second  World  War. 
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Although  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  in  1941  and  1942  caused  a  lapse  in  formal 
planning  for  the  postwar  fleet,  the  subject  did  not 
disappear  entirely. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  was  not  oblivious  to 
the  revolution  taking  place  in  naval  warfare.  Acting 
Captain  H.  N.  Lay,  director  of  operations  division 
(DOD),  singled  out  1941  as  the  year  in  which  “it 
became  quite  clear  that  we  had  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  help  from  the  air”  to  counter  the  German  U- 
boats.8  Lay  based  his  observations  on  the  fact  that 
mercantile  shipping  losses  were  increasing  and  the 
number  of  surface  escorts  available  was  limited, 
which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  for  the  transatlantic  convoys. 
Moreover,  shore-based  aircraft  operated  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  (RCAF)  from  bases  in 
Nova  Scotia  were  of  marginal  value  owing  to  their 
limited  range  and  the  fact  that  once  an  aircraft  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  it  could  provide  protection  for 
only  a  few  hours  before  having  to  return  to  base. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Lay  turned  his  attention 
to  the  auxiliary  aircraft  carriers  (escort  carriers) 
that  were  being  built  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Lay,  USS  Bogue  was  identified 
in  1941  as  the  first  American  escort  carrier  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  for  an  Atlantic  convoy.9  However, 
this  was  not  possible.  It  suggests  that  Lay  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  HMS  Audacity  instead.10 

Lay  claimed  that  “it  was  about  the  first  month 
in  1942  that  [he]  started  putting  on  paper  [his] 
own  ideas  about  the  need  for  naval  aviation,  or 
more  precisely  carrier-borne  aviation  which  would 
be  able  to  stay  with  the  convoy  throughout  its  en¬ 
tire  passage  across  the  Atlantic.”11  He  was  alone  in 
this  appreciation,  and  his  observations  at  this  stage 
never  went  much  beyond  a  tacit  recognition  of  the 
value  of  naval  aviation.  That  said,  he  was  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  revolution  taking  place  in  naval  war¬ 
fare  and  made  reference  to  Fleet  Air  Arm  operations 
against  the  Italian  naval  base  at  Taranto  in  1941. 
Although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  it  almost  certainly  reinforced 
his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  aircraft  carriers. 


Lay  s  interest  in  naval  aviation  was  genuine.  He  had 
applied  for  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  course  with  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1927  and  again  in  1928,  but  was  rejected 
both  times.12 

In  a  paper  dated  10  May  1942,  Paymaster  Sub- 
Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hodgson,  RCNVR,  a  junior  but 
influential  planning  officer  at  Naval  Service 
Headquarters  (NSHQ),  argued  that  the  opportu¬ 
nity  should  be  taken  to  build  public  support  for  the 
navy  during  the  war.  He  suggested  that  Canada 
should  not  rely  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  protection  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
past.  He  warned  that  the  excellent  wartime  liaison 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  must  not 
be  allowed  to  lapse.  “This  does  not  mean  the  cul¬ 
tivation  either  of  an  Imperial  or  a  Pan-American 
Navy.  Nor  does  it  mean  complete  uniformity  or  im¬ 
itation,  but  rather  a  complete  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Canada  must  keep  abreast  of  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  naval  affairs  abroad.  As  Hodgson  saw 
it,  Canada  was  becoming  “navy-conscious,”  an  at¬ 
titude  that  must  be  fostered  at  all  costs  to  prevent 
the  dismantling  of  the  navy  following  the  end  of  the 
war.  More  importantly,  Hodgson  recognized  the 
possibility  of  reduced  appropriations  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  and  recommended  that  planning  “be¬ 
gin  now  so  that  maximum  results  could  emerge 
from  inadequate  funds.”13 

Hodgson  did  not  attempt  to  define  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  postwar  fleet.  Rather,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  navy  needed  to  articulate  a  coher¬ 
ent  naval  policy  and  build  its  fleet  on  the  basis  of 
that  policy: 

maintain  a  large  enough  framework  to  build 
upon,  properly  trained  reserves  and  a  peacetime 
navy  with  attractive  terms  of  service,  including 
fleet  exercises  that  were  realistic  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  naval  warfare.  Thought 
would  have  to  be  given  to  technical  problems, 
bases,  and  the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  benefiting  from  a  much  increased 
source  of  trained  seamen.14 
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In  regards  to  naval  aviation,  Hodgson  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  RCN  should  familiarize  itself  with 
carrier  operations  of  the  RN  and  the  USN,  conduct 
joint  operations  with  those  fleets,  and  acquire  air¬ 
craft  carriers.  For  Hodgson,  the  time  had  come  for 
the  navy  to  resolve  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  it 
would  continue  to  remain  essentially  an  “escort 
navy”  or  become  a  general  purpose  fleet.  There 
was  opposition,  however,  to  his  proposal. 
Commodore  H.  E.  Reid,  vice-chief  of  the  naval 
staff,  responded  in  this  manner: 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  plan 
a  post-war  navy  now.  Its  construction  will  be 
governed  by  so  many  factors  which  cannot 
take  form  until  after  the  war.  For  instance 
Hemispheric  defence  will  undoubtedly  play  a 
large  part  in  the  plans  for  the  future  and  until 
we  have  drawn  up  these  in  conjunction  with 
the  USA  and  obtained  Government  approval 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  what  ships,  bases 
and  personnel  should  be  maintained.  I  agree  it 
is  a  big  problem  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
and  the  planning  organization  formed  the  mo¬ 
ment  signs  of  peace  are  in  evidence.15 

This  exchange  took  place  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  when  the  RCN 
was  pulled  in  all  directions  in  response  to  the  pleas 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  antisub¬ 
marine  escorts  of  any  type. 

Later  in  1942,  the  naval  staff  attempted  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  RCN’s  position  in  the  Atlantic 
theater,  demanding  the  loan  of  more  suitable  es¬ 
corts  from  Britain  to  augment  the  small-ship 
Canadian  fleet  and  seeking  recognition  of  Canada 
in  command  and  control  of  the  war  against  the  U- 
boats.  Paradoxically,  as  the  RCN  pressed  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  command  structure,  given  its  experience 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  cam¬ 
paign,  events  at  sea  were  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Early  in  November  1942,  convoy  SC  107,  escorted 
by  Canadian  Escort  Group  C-4,  was  dealt  a  serious 


blow  as  it  passed  through  the  Greenland  Air  Gap 
beyond  the  protective  range  of  Allied  aircraft.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  fifteen  ships  were  lost — more  than  one-third 
of  the  convoy — the  worst  RCN  disaster  since  con¬ 
voy  SC  42,  fourteen  months  before,  when  a  total 
of  sixteen  merchant  ships  were  sunk.  Coupled  with 
the  losses  of  convoy  ON  127  in  September  of  that 
year,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  changes 
were  made  to  Mid-Ocean  Escort  Force  (MOEF). 

The  Canadian  government’s  request  for  four¬ 
teen  destroyers  to  strengthen  both  the  Western 
Local  Escort  Force  (WLEF)  and  MOEF  was  seen 
by  the  Admiralty  as  an  admission  of  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  RCN  in  meeting  its  commitment  to 
convoy  defense.  The  British,  therefore,  proposed  to 
remove  the  Canadian  groups  from  MOEF.  These 
groups  would  be  placed  on  the  United  Kingdom- 
Gibraltar  route,  where  they  would  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  avail  themselves  of  Royal  Navy  train¬ 
ing  facilities.  This  proposal  was  an  affront  to  the 
Canadian  naval  staff  and  did  not  go  unchallenged. 
In  the  interim,  convoy  ONS  154,  with  Canadian 
group  C-i  as  its  escort,  was  severely  mauled  by  the 
Germans.  While  there  may  have  been  mitigating 
circumstances,  such  as  “luck  and  poor  routing, 
which  helped  to  decide  the  outcome  of  the  battle, 
the  ineffectual  conduct  of  the  Canadian  escorts  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  thirteen  ships  and  one  convoy- 
support  vessel.  The  failure  to  ensure  the  safe  and 
timely  arrival  of  convoy  ONS  154  effectively  sank 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy’s  challenge.16  This,  in 
turn,  meant  that  Canadian  forces  had  to,  as  Marc 
Milner  has  noted,  watch  from  the  sidelines  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlaptic  reached  its  peak  in  early  1943. 

The  four  Canadian  groups  of  the  MOEF  were 
withdrawn  and  handed  over  to  the  British,  and 
MOEF  was  reduced  to  nine  groups.  The  British 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  convoy  schedules 
with  the  escort  groups  available  and  suggested  prior 
to  the  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  that  the  four 
Canadian  groups  be  reassigned  to  the  MOEF. 
During  their  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Canadian  escorts  were  to  receive 
much  needed  equipment  and  training. 
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The  Royal  Navy’s  escort  carriers’  successes  in 
confrontations  with  the  U-boats,  coupled  with  the 
poor  showing  and  subsequent  withdrawal  of 
Canadian  escort  groups  from  the  mid-Atlantic, 
had  reinforced  Canadian  naval  authorities  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  naval  air  power.  Indeed,  Acting 
Captain  H.  G.  DeWolf,  then  director  of  plans  di¬ 
vision  (DOP),  wrote  a  memorandum  in  February 
of  1943  in  which  he  cited,  “convoy  SC  118  as  yet  an¬ 
other  indication  that  escort  vessels  alone  cannot 
provide  protection  required  by  a  convoy  against  de¬ 
termined  attack  by  U-boats.”17  Although  convoy 
SC  118  was  escorted  by  a  British  group,  and  later  re¬ 
inforced  by  two  United  States  Navy  destroyers  and 
a  cutter,  the  group  could  not  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  eleven  ships.  Their  performance  drove  home 
the  fact  that  effective  air  support  was  urgently  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Greenland  Air  Gap  and  should  be 
provided  by  both  very  long-range  aircraft  and  es¬ 
cort  carriers.  One  can  only  speculate  that  similar 
convoy  disasters  that  struck  Canadian  escort  groups 
further  reinforced  the  Canadian  naval  authorities’ 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  naval  aviation. 

DeWolf’s  memorandum  also  dealt  with  the 
need  to  explore  other  facets  of  naval  aviation  such 
as  the  possibility  of  using  non-rigid  airships  and  hel¬ 
icopters,  the  latter  operating  from  merchant  ships 
in  convoy.  Finally,  he  made  this  recommendation: 

The  need  for  naval  aircraft  be  recognized  and 
the  Naval  Staff  be  directed  to  examine  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  establishing  a  naval  air  service 
and  that  this  problem  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
highest  priority.18 

Rear-Admiral  G.  C.  Jones,  then  vice-chief  of 
the  naval  staff,  advised  the  CNS  that  both  the  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  division,  Lay,  and  the  director 
of  plans  division,  DeWolf,  “should  examine  and  re¬ 
port  on  what  practical  steps  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  can  take  in  this  matter.”19  This,  then,  was  the 
first  formal  proposal  directing  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  to  examine  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
separate  naval  air  branch. 


The  following  month,  Admiral  Jones  instructed 
both  Lay  and  DeWolf  to  “keep  this  problem  [of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  naval  air  service]  in  mind  during  the 
Washington  discussions.”  Fie  was  referring  to  the 
upcoming  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  scheduled 
for  1  March  1943.  This  is  the  first  indication  that  the 
creation  of  a  separate  air  branch  was  tied  to  the 
Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  and  Canada’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  autonomy  in  the  North  West  Atlantic. 

On  the  political  front,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  fared  much  better.  At  the  Allied 
Atlantic  Convoy  Conference,  the  RCN  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  for  the  vital  role  it  had  played  to 
date  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  At  that  confer¬ 
ence,  the  British  and  Americans  recognized  the 
RCN  as  the  command  authority  for  convoy  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  north-western  Atlantic.20  Soon  after, 
and  sooner  than  anyone  expected,  the  worst  crisis 
in  the  Atlantic  passed.  Marc  Milner  drew  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion: 

The  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  was  a  water¬ 
shed  in  Canadian  and  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
history.  In  the  simplest  sense  it  represented  a 
recognition  of  Canada’s  special  interest  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  a  delegation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  commensurate  with  the  nation’s  com¬ 
mitment.  It  also  provided  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  with  a  much  needed  and  firm  base  upon 
which  to  consolidate  and  from  which  to  dis¬ 
patch  with  confidence  aid  to  other  theatres.21 

The  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  is  important 
to  the  history  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  for  an¬ 
other  and  equally  significant  reason.  It  marked  the 
RCN’s  drive,  in  earnest,  to  secure  a  naval  air  serv¬ 
ice.  The  official  recognition  that  was  now  afforded 
to  aircraft  as  a  result  of  the  Atlantic  Convoy 
Conference  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  coupled  with  Canada’s  expanding  role  in 
that  campaign,  combined  to  provide  the  necessary 
impetus  for  the  RCN  to  procure  its  own  naval  air 
service.  Later  on,  the  drive  to  obtain  aircraft  carri- 
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ers  would  be  tied  to  operational  planning  in  the 
Pacific  theater. 

Captains  Lay  and  DeWolf  issued  a  joint  mem¬ 
orandum  in  April  of  1943  that  outlined  their 
thoughts  on  naval  aviation.  They  noted  that  air  was 
playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  all  anti¬ 
submarine  operations  and  in  the  protection  of  con¬ 
voys.  To  strengthen  their  argument  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  naval  air  branch,  they  pointed  out  that 
all  the  important  navies  of  the  world  had  their  own 
air  services  that  were  not  only  integral  parts  of  their 
respective  fleets  but  added  to  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  those  fleets  both  offensively  and  defensively. 
This  was  their  judgment: 


Canada’s  most  important  naval  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  North  Atlantic  convoys,  of  which  she 
is  undertaking  a  steadily  increasing  share,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  should 
give  full  and  immediate  consideration  to  the 
question  of  forming  a  Canadian  Naval  Air 
Service.  It  is  probable  that  Air  will  be  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.22 


Although  it  was  difficult  to  project  the  size  of 
the  postwar  fleet,  Lay  and  DeWolf  concluded  that 
it  was  essential  to  include  a  naval  air  branch. 
Implicit  throughout  their  memorandum  was  the 
connection  between  the  navy’s  role  in  antisubma¬ 
rine  warfare  and  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  North 
West  Atlantic  Command  and  the  fact  that  both  the 
RN  and  the  USN  were  using  carrier-borne  aviation 
to  carry  out  similar  duties.  If  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  hoped  to  fulfill  her  primary  role  in  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Canadian  navy  acquire  a  naval  air  service  of  her 
own.  Failure  to  obtain  and  operate  escort  carriers 
would  be  disastrous: 


[itj  might  well  show  a  gradual  decline  both  in 
its  strength  as  an  escort  service  and  in  the 
strength  of  its  strategic  control  and  relations 
with  Navies  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 


United  States  for  only  can  actual  experience  in 
the  operations  of  such  vessels  entitle  a  Naval 
Service  to  voice  an  opinion  on  their  operations 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  escort  groups  may  not  eventually  cen¬ 
tre  around  the  growing  importance  of  the  Air 
Arm  and  through  that  the  escort  carrier.23 

Lay  and  DeWolf’s  recommendations  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Naval  Board  on  12  April  1943,  and  Lay 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
study  all  aspects  of  naval  air  operations  and  make 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Naval  Staff. 

Following  the  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference, 
Allied  planning  began  to  take  fuller  account  of  fu¬ 
ture  operations,  including  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  the 
Pacific,  most  notably  at  the  Anglo-American  sum¬ 
mit  at  Quebec  City  in  August  1943.  In  the  weeks 
before  the  Quebec  meeting,  as  the  situation  in  the 
Atlantic  qui  eted,  the  naval  staff  gave  more  thought 
to  the  future  of  the  RCN. 

On  27  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  G. 

F.  Todd,  a  talented  writer  and  thinker  on  the 
staff  of  DOP,  produced  an  “Appreciation  of  RCN 
Ship  Requirements  for  the  War  against  Japan  and 
for  the  Post-War  Navy.”  Todd  insisted  that  the 
RCN  should  play  a  prominent  role  in  whatever  op¬ 
erations  were  planned  for  the  Pacific  theater.  The 
main  difference  between  this  appreciation  and  ear¬ 
lier  assessments  was  the  place  assigned  to  escort  ves¬ 
sels.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  Captain  DeWolf  had 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  convoy  escort  in 
the  Pacific,  but  Tpdd  now  argued  that  “in  the  war 
against  Japan,  anti-submarine  protection  of  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  is  likely  to  be  a  much  less  impor¬ 
tant  task.”24  He  foresaw,  based  upon  British  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  following  scenario:  a  prolonged 
seaborne  attack  designed  to  destroy  the  Japanese 
fleet  would  be  followed  by  the  forces  required  to 
cover  the  initial  landings  in  Japan  and  follow-up 
convoys.  However,  the  RCN  did  not  possess  any 
capital  ships  and  could  not  participate  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  offensive  against  Japan.  Not  surpris- 
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ingly,  he  suggested  that  the  navy  acquire  a  squadron 
of  four  cruisers.  The  bid  for  cruisers  was  not  new, 
but  now  it  was  wrapped  up  in  new  clothing:  the  op¬ 
erational  requirements  of  the  war  against  Japan.25 
Todd,  citing  earlier  papers,  noted  “it  is  also  highly 
desirable  that  Canada’s  post-war  navy  should  in¬ 
clude  a  squadron  of  four  cruisers,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  war  against  Japan  therefore  coincide 
exactly  in  this  respect  with  the  needs  of  the  post¬ 
war  navy.” 

Cruisers  alone,  Todd  noted,  were  no  longer 
enough,  given  the  rapid  rise  to  preeminence  of  air¬ 
craft  carriers  in  major  warship  operations,  especially 
in  the  Pacific.  Todd’s  suggestion  that  the  navy  also 
acquire  carriers  to  create  a  balanced  and  complete 
national  task  force  reflected  the  trend  in  thinking 
at  headquarters.  Negotiations  were  already  under¬ 
way  for  the  RCN  to  assist  the  Royal  Navy  by  man¬ 
ning  two  escort  carriers,  excluding  the  air 
squadrons.  Captain  Lay,  DOD,  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  investigating  possibilities  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  RCN’s  own  naval  air  service,  and  on  27 
August  1943  he  submitted  his  final  report  to  the 
naval  staff. 

Lay  envisaged  a  time  in  the  near  future  when 
the  aircraft:  carrier  would  replace  both  the  battleship 
and  cruiser  as  the  predominant  capital  ship. 
Although  shore-based  aircraft  had  proven  their  im- 
portance  in  maritime  warfare,  navigation 
difficulties,  the  rapidly  variable  weather  in  ocean  ar¬ 
eas,  and  the  limited  range  of  existing  aircraft  pre¬ 
vented  the  air  force  from  providing  continuous 
support  for  the  fleet.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  even  more  so  in  the  Pacific  owing  to 
the  vastly  greater  distances  in  that  ocean  and  the 
lack  of  shore-based  facilities.  In  his  report,  Lay 
noted  that  Canada’s  main  naval  commitment  thus 
far  had  been  trade  protection  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
If  Canada  was  to  meet  her  obligations,  the  navy 
would  have  to  have  the  means  to  carry  out  its  role. 

The  aircraft  carrier  had  became  the  central 
weapon  in  the  antisubmarine  war,  but  it  was  not  the 
only  weapon.  Lay  described  recent  developments 
in  naval  aviation,  such  as  the  use  of  blimps  and  hel¬ 


icopters  for  convoy  protection,  and  he  urged  the 
navy  to  investigate.26  Lay’s  discussion  of  the  heli¬ 
copter,  whose  potential  for  trade  protection  duties 
was  only  now  being  realized,  was  brief.  There  was 
only  one  vague  reference  to  recent  trials  in  the  U.S. 
where  helicopters  successfully  flew  from  the  stern 
of  a  merchant  ship.  The  RN  was  so  impressed  with 
those  trials  that  it  ordered  two  hundred  fifty  heli¬ 
copters  for  A/S  operations.  The  fact  that  the  heli¬ 
copter  was  a  new  invention  and,  as  yet,  untried  as 
an  antisubmarine  weapon  accounts  for  the  brevity 
of  this  section  of  his  report.  Moreover,  the  RCN, 
like  the  USN  and  RN,  was  not  sure  how  best  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  helicopter. 

Captain  Frank  A.  Erickson,  United  States  Coast 
Guard  (USCG),  a  nonconformist  and  long¬ 
time  supporter  of  the  helicopter,  was  one  of  the  few 
individuals  to  suggest  a  number  of  roles  for  the  hel¬ 
icopter,  including  ship-borne  A/S  operations,  pa¬ 
trols  of  harbor  approaches  (seaward  defense),  plane- 
guard  duties,  and  search  and  rescue.27  It  would  be 
several  more  years,  however,  before  Erickson’s  pre¬ 
dictions  would  come  true.  It  is  not  surprising  then, 
that  the  bulk  of  Lay’s  report  centered  on  the  carri¬ 
ers.  Fixed-wing  aircraft  and  blimps,  unlike  the  hel¬ 
icopter,  were  proven  weapon  systems.  The  RCN, 
with  limited  resources,  chose  to  concentrate  on 
fixed-wing  carrier  aviation. 

Lay  argued  that,  insofar  as  trade  protection  in 
the  Atlantic — the  RCN’s  principal  role — was  con¬ 
cerned,  aircraft  carriers  were  essential  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  existing  surface  and  land-based  air  escort 
forces.  In  terms  of  the  postwar  navy,  Lay  put  forth 
two  interrelated  arguments: 

Canada  in  the  last  ten  years  has  become  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  exporting  nations  and  she  is 
playing  an  ever-increasing  part  in  Empire  and 
world  affairs.  It  is  inconceivable  that  she  will 
not  wish  to  continue  to  provide  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  her  growing  volume  of  trade  to 
make  a  contribution  to  Empire  Defence  com¬ 
mensurate  with  her  importance  in  the  British 
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Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  providing  such  protection  .  .  .  must 
necessarily  devolve  largely  on  the  Canadian 
navy  and  any  consideration  of  the  means 
whereby  this  may  be  achieved  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  take  into  account  the  growing  influence  of 
air  on  all  naval  operations.28 

Lay  suggested  that  a  “high  proportion  of  air¬ 
craft  carriers  should  be  included  in  any  present  or 
future  planning  for  the  RCN  if  it  is  to  justify  its  ex¬ 
istence.”29  He  proposed,  therefore,  the  acquisition 
of  ten  aircraft  carriers  of  all  types. 

Captain  Lay  urged  the  Canadian  government 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  naval  air 
service  modeled  on  the  British  Fleet  Air  Arm  (FAA) 
as  soon  as  possible.  Time  was  crucial.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  lengthy  preparations  required  to  train  the 
necessary  flying  and  ground  personnel  and  build 
the  support  facilities  ashore.  He  was  also  fully  aware 
that  the  war  had  loosened  the  purse  strings,  and  the 
navy  had  to  act  quickly  if  it  were  to  fulfill  its  dream 
of  a  balanced  fleet. 

Lay’s  final  report  was  particularly  well  received 
at  Naval  Service  Headquarters.  Indeed,  even  prior 
to  tabling  his  report,  DeWolf  as  director  of  plans 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  Commander  W.  B. 
Creery,  assistant  chief  of  the  naval  staff,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  navy’s  requirements  for  the  war 
against  Japan,  noting  that  the  “policy  concerning 
the  number  and  types  of  ships  that  Canada  should 
acquire  were  to  be  based  on  their  post-war  useful¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  [navy]  should  begin  ac¬ 
quiring  cruisers,  fleet  destroyers  and  possibly  air¬ 
craft  carriers.”30  Admiral  Percy  W.  Nelles,  CNS, 
agreed.  He  pursued  the  recommendation  at  the 
first  Quebec  Conference  (Quadrant),  which  was 
held  in  August  of  1943. 31 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Quebec  Conference, 
Nelles  broached  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Canadian  naval  air  service  in  a  private  meeting 
with  Admiral  Sir  Dudley  Pound,  the  British  first  sea 
lord.  He  told  Pound  that  from  a  service  point  of 
view  his  problem  was  “to  see  that  the  Royal 


Canadian  Navy  did  not  finish  the  war  as  a  small 
ship  navy.”32  Nelles  outlined  a  scheme  for  a  post¬ 
war  fleet  of  five  cruisers,  two  light  fleet  carriers,  and 
three  destroyer  flotillas.33 

Nelles’s  proposal  for  establishing  a  naval  air 
service  met  with  a  lukewarm  response.  Pound 
pointed  out  the  heavy  overheads  involved  and  sug¬ 
gested  instead  that  the  Canadian  navy  provide 
crews  to  man  British  carriers  while  the  Royal  Navy 
furnished  the  flying  and  maintenance  personnel  in 
these  ships.  The  documents  suggest  that  the  first  sea 
lord  was  less  than  forthright  with  Nelles.  Prior  to 
the  conference,  he  had  been  advised  by  both  the  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  the  naval  staff  (air),  Rear  Admiral  R. 
H.  Portal,  and  the  director  of  plans,  Captain  C.  E. 
Lambe,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  creation  of  a 
Royal  Canadian  Naval  Air  Service  would  be  a  waste 
of  effort.  In  Lambe’s  words,  “in  our  present  parlous 
manpower  state  .  .  .  avoiding  the  ‘overheads’  of  a 
new  Fleet  Air  Arm  would  give  us  quicker  relief.”  He 
further  stressed  the  need  for  the  Dominions  to 
maintain  a  balanced  fleet  consisting  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers.34  Admiral  Portal  took  the  argument 
one  step  further,  doubtless  with  a  view  towards 
postwar  considerations: 

Ships  like  escort  carriers  and  the  earlier  light 
fleet  carriers  have  a  permanent  future.  One 
sees  probably  the  later  light  fleet  carriers  going 
into  reserve  and  training  services,  and  only  the 
[large]  fleet  carriers  remaining  in  commission. 
Presumably  tfie  Canadians  will  never  be  able  to 
support  a  fleet  carrier  in  peace  time  and  their 
air  organization  would  consequently  become 
redundant.35 

These  officers,  as  well  as  the  first  sea  lord,  were 
more  interested  in  alleviating  the  Royal  Navy’s 
manpower  shortage — estimated  at  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men — than  in  assisting  the  Canadian  navy  in 
organizing  its  own  air  arm.  If,  however,  Canadian 
personnel  could  be  found  to  man  one  or  two  car¬ 
riers  in  the  RN  and  thereby  alleviate  the  British 
manpower  crisis,  the  Admiralty  might  look  favor- 
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ably  on  the  larger  project  for  an  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  air  service. 

Undeterred  by  the  first  sea  lord’s  response, 
Nelles  continued  to  press  for  recognition  of 
Canadian  postwar  plans.  W.  A.  B.  Douglas  has 
suggested  that  “it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  pressure  for  expansion  emanated  from  the 
Royal  Navy.”36  The  documents  suggest  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  naval  aviation.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Canadian  naval  air  service  had 
originated  with  Canadian  naval  authorities.  At  the 
Quebec  Conference,  the  matter  was  not  even  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Admiralty  representatives  to  be  part 
of  the  agenda.  Admiral  Nelles,  though,  had  forced 
the  subject. 

Given  Mackenzie  King’s  isolationist  tenden¬ 
cies  and  his  concerns  about  the  mounting  costs  of 
the  war,  the  naval  staff  was  forced  to  use  deception 
in  putting  its  bid  for  bigger  warships  and  new  roles 
to  the  prime  minister.  Nelles  asked  Pound  to  in¬ 
clude  the  RCN’s  shopping  list  as  part  of  the  RN’s 
request  for  manpower  assistance  from  Canada.  The 
whole  package,  at  Nelles’s  suggestion,  was  put  to 
Mackenzie  King  as  a  personal  appeal  from  Winston 
Churchill.  The  ploy  worked,  and  the  Canadian 
government  agreed  to  provide  personnel: 

Two  fleet  destroyers  by  December,  three 
flotillas  of  landing  craft  (a  total  of  350  men)  and 
one  beach  commando  and  beach  signal  unit 
(1,000  men)  by  the  spring  of  1944,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  120  candidates  for  commissioned  warrant 
rank  to  be  trained  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
then  loaned  to  the  Royal  Navy.  All  this  was  in 
addition  to  taking  over  two  new  light  cruisers 
when  they  were  completed  in  1944.37 

Mackenzie  King,  who  was  adamantly  opposed 
to  new  manpower  commitments,  agreed  because 
delays  in  the  Canadian  naval  construction  pro¬ 
gram  had  created  a  surplus  of  personnel  in  the 
RCN.  The  fact  that  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Royal  Navy  did  not  place  undue  strain  on 
Canadian  manpower  reserves  played  a  crucial  role 


in  allowing  the  Canadian  navy  to  branch  out  into 
the  field  of  naval  aviation. 

A  committee  of  high-ranking  naval  and  air 
force  officers  was  struck  by  the  Cabinet  War 
Committee  (CWC)  on  8  September  1943  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  navy’s  plan  to  establish  a  naval  air  service. 
The  committee  tabled  their  report  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  service  headquarters  on  12  October  1943.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  RCN  acquire 
and  operate  aircraft  carriers  (escort  carriers  ini¬ 
tially)  and  that  the  question  of  further  development 
of  an  RCN  Fleet  Air  Arm  be  deferred.38  The  dis¬ 
cussions  had  been  heated,  with  the  naval  members 
having  to  stave  off  the  attempts  by  the  RCAF  to  as¬ 
sume  control  of  carrier-borne  personnel,  aircraft, 
and  ancillary  services  if  and  when  a  naval  air  serv¬ 
ice  was  established. 

The  CWC  dismissed  the  report  on  21  October 
1943.  The  chief  of  naval  staff  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  for  naval  services,  Angus  L.  Macdonald,  pleaded 
once  again  for  a  separate  naval  air  arm,  but  to  no 
avail.  Mackenzie  King  expressed  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  report  made  no  mention  of  the  costs 
involved  and  did  not  deal  with  the  personnel  is¬ 
sue.39  Mackenzie  King  told  Nelles  and  Macdonald 
that,  if  such  undertakings  were  considered  imper¬ 
ative,  then  corresponding  reductions  must  be  made 
in  other  directions  because  Canada  had  reached  the 
limits  of  both  her  personnel  and  financial  resources. 
Nelles  responded  by  stating  that  the  naval  staff 
could  not  undertake  any  reductions  in  the  present 
A/S  shipbuilding  programmed.  The  Cabinet  War 
Committee  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  thorough 
study  on  the  financial  and  manpower  implications 
of  establishing  a  naval  air  service.40 

Reductions  in  requirements  for  the  Atlantic 
battle  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  RCN  to  begin 
manning  escort  carriers.  On  30  October  1943,  the 
Admiralty  announced  its  intention  to  cut  down  its 
escort  building  program.  Soon  after,  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Cunningham,  Pound’s  successor  as  first  sea 
lord,  appealed  to  Nelles  for  additional  assistance 
with  manning  beyond  what  had  been  agreed  to  at 
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Quebec.  Before  making  a  decision,  NSHQ  sent 
Captain  W.  B.  Creery,  ACNS,  to  London  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  Admiralty  officials.  With  the  in¬ 
formation  Creery  obtained,  the  staff  in  Ottawa 
agreed  that  Canada  would  follow  Britain’s  lead  and 
reduce  both  the  frigate  and  corvette  construction 
programs  in  order  to  release  personnel  for  manning 
additional  RN  warships.  The  specific  proposals 
called  for  the  RCN  to  take  over  ten  frigates  and  two 
escort  carriers.  A  decision  regarding  the  escort  car¬ 
riers  had  to  await  the  adoption  by  the  cabinet  of  a 
definite  Canadian  naval  air  policy,  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  securing  approval  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  frigates.41 

The  Admiralty  offer  of  two  escort  carriers  came 
about  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  the  acute  man¬ 
power  shortage  experienced  by  the  RN  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  RCN  “was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  unbalance  their  [fleet]  by  limiting  it  to 
small  vessels.”42  Secondly,  pressure  from  Canadian 
naval  authorities  and  a  firm  offer  of  assistance  in  the 
manning  of  two  escort  carriers  carried  the  day.  The 
two  services  needed  each  other  but  had  different  re¬ 
quirements  and,  more  importantly,  separate  agen¬ 
das.  Although  cabinet  approval  for  the  naval  air 
service  had  yet  to  be  granted,  permission  had  been 
given  the  week  before  for  the  navy  to  man  the  first 
escort  carrier  partially,  without  committing  the 
government  to  the  creation  of  a  fleet  air  arm.  On 
15  October  1943,  Lay  took  command  of  the  new  es¬ 
cort  carrier  HMS  Nabob,  and  Canadian  personnel 
began  to  join  the  ship,  which  was  completing  its 
fitting  out  at  Vancouver,  B.C.43 

The  RCN  was  never  satisfied  with  what  it  saw 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  to  man  two  small  car¬ 
riers  for  the  RN,  and  continued  to  press  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  its  own  naval  air  arm.  To  that  end,  the  navy 
submitted  a  detailed  cost  analysis  to  the  minister. 
That  estimate  pointed  out  that  it  would  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $43  million  to  acquire  two  carriers  and 
build  one  naval  air  station  and  repair  yard.  The  bulk 
of  the  funds  ($26  million)  would  cover  the  initial 
purchase  of  two  Kaiser-built  escort  carriers.  These 
figures  were  based  on  Lay’s  report,  which  called  for 


4,383  officers  and  men  to  man  and  support  two  es¬ 
cort  carriers.  Later,  the  estimate  was  revised  down¬ 
ward  as  a  result  of  the  Joint  RCN-RCAF 
Committee’s  recommendation,  which  stipulated 
that  the  RCN  should  rely  on  Fleet  Air  Arm  support 
facilities.  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  S.  Stead,  staff 
officer  (air),  was  able  to  trim  2,407  personnel  and 
nearly  four  million  dollars  from  the  original  esti¬ 
mate.  The  revised  figures  were  sent  to  the  naval 
minister  on  5  November  1943. 44 

In  early  November,  the  subject  of  acquiring 
the  carriers  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  War 
Committee.  Once  again,  Mackenzie  King  re¬ 
minded  the  navy  that  only  expenditures  that  were 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  proposed.45  Angus 
L.  Macdonald,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  need  to 
acquire  these  vessels  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  agreed  to  reconsider  the  costs  involved.  In 
his  words,  “it  might  be  possible  to  offset  these  ex¬ 
penditures  by  reducing  the  naval  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gram  in  other  directions.”46  As  a  result  of  the  min¬ 
ister’s  proposal,  the  CWC  agreed  to  postpone  their 
decision  until  that  option  had  been  fully  explored. 

In  the  interim,  plans  were  proceeding  apace  for 
the  postwar  fleet.  G.  F.  Todd,  now  head  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  strategies  section  of  DOP,  outlined  eight 
tasks  for  the  postwar  navy  in  a  major  paper: 

To  maintain  command  of  the  oceans  adjacent 
to  Canada  against  all  attacks  except  sustained 
battleship  attacks;  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Imperial  sea  communications  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  Canadian  resources;  contribute  to 
Hemispheric  defence;  protection  of  Canadian 
shipping;  to  prevent  the  commission  of  un¬ 
neutral  acts  by  foreign  belligerents  in  territorial 
waters;  to  support  national  policies;  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  post-hostilities  policing  of  defeated 
enemy  countries;  and  to  contribute  to  post¬ 
hostilities  minesweeping. 

With  the  exception  of  policing  and  minesweep¬ 
ing,  these  were  not  new  roles  for  the  RCN.  Todd 
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was  laying  out  in  clear  prose  what  the  navy  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  do  for  a  generation  with  utterly  inad¬ 
equate  resources.  As  had  not  been  done  in  the  case 
of  previous  planning  papers,  Todd  highlighted  the 
importance  of  more  fully  carrying  out  those  roles 
by  focusing  on  Canadas  growing  sense  of  nation¬ 
alism  that  was  exemplified  by  the  influential 
officials  at  External  Affairs. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  government  desires 
that  Canada  should  be  accorded  increasing 
recognition  as  a  growing  power  in  world  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  hemispheric  affairs.  In  this 
latter  connection,  it  is  the  hope  of  Canadian 
diplomacy  that  Canada  may  prove  to  be  the 
link  between  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
British  Empire.  ...  To  obtain  the  prestige  and 
recognition  of  status  which  it  [Canada]  thus 
seeks,  it  is  essential  that  Canada  should  have  as 
strong  a  navy  as  possible.47 

Todd  also  stressed  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  imperial  ties  so  that  Canada  would  not  fall 
completely  under  the  hegemony  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  not,  however,  suggest  that  Canada 
would  unreservedly  place  her  navy  under  British 
control.  Rather,  it  was  intended  that  Canada  would 
assume  the  role  of  a  middle  power. 

Todd  proposed  a  fleet  of  five  cruisers  at  least  as 
modern  as  the  “Fiji”  class,  two  light  fleet  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  of  the  “Glory”  class,  twenty-seven  fleet  de¬ 
stroyers,  including  three  flotilla  leaders,  sixteen 
frigates,  and  twelve  Algerine  or  diesel  Bangor 
minesweepers.48  The  “Glory”-class  carriers,  the 
smallest  fleet  type  likely  to  prove  satisfactory — un¬ 
like  the  little  escort  carriers — for  general  service  in 
a  variety  of  roles  were  approximately  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  tons  and  capable  of  operating  up  to  thirty  air¬ 
craft  as  compared  to  the  eighteen  aircraft  which 
could  operate  from  an  escort  carrier.  The  two  car¬ 
riers  were  needed  so  that  at  least  one  would  always 
be  available  for  sea  duty.  To  man  this  fleet,  Todd  es¬ 
timated,  would  require  twenty-eight  thousand  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  six  thousand  for  naval  aviation. 


The  annual  cost  of  the  fleet  would  be  fifty  million 
dollars,  excluding  the  naval  air  service.  That  would 
require  an  additional  twenty  million  dollars,  for  a 
total  annual  expenditure  of  about  seventy  million 
dollars.  Finally,  he  stressed  that  the  navy  should  ac¬ 
quire  these  vessels  prior  to  the  end  of  the  war  when 
government  retrenchment  would  freeze  the  RCN 
as  a  small-ship  service.49 

The  chief  of  the  naval  staff  recognized  that  the 
government  might  not  support  such  a  large  navy 
and  directed  DOP  to  prepare  a  paper  for  a  postwar 
navy  with  a  maximum  complement  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  second  report  recommended  a  fleet 
consisting  of  one  squadron  of  four  heavy  cruisers, 
two  light  fleet  carriers,  one  flotilla  of  nine  fleet  de¬ 
stroyers,  including  a  flotilla  leader  and  auxiliary 
craft.50  This  was  a  reduction  of  two  flotillas  of  de¬ 
stroyers,  a  cruiser,  two  groups  of  frigates,  the 
minesweepers,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  craft. 

This  reduction  in  the  fleet  would  limit  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  tasks  set  forth  in  Todd’s  first  pa¬ 
per.  According  to  Todd,  the  fleet  would  effectively 
be  reduced  to  a  one-ocean  service.  That,  in  turn, 
would  force  Canada  to  rely  on  the  USN  and  the 
other  Commonwealth  navies  for  the  defense  of 
Canada,  and  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  sea  com¬ 
munications. 

In  late  November  1943,  Admiral  Nelles  asked 
Captain  G.  R  Miles,  the  new  director  of  plans,  to 
draw  up  another  plan,  this  time  based  upon  fifteen 
thousand  men.51  Nelles  considered  that  figure  as 
the  highest  possible  complement  for  a  postwar  per¬ 
manent  force  that  the  government  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  support.  The  postwar  navy  recommended 
under  these  circumstances  would  consist  of  one 
squadron  of  four  heavy  cruisers,  two  light  fleet  car¬ 
riers,  two  flotillas  of  eight  fleet  destroyers,  one 
flotilla  of  six  frigates,  and  one  flotilla  of  six  Bangor 
minesweepers  or  four  Algerines.5- 

Although  the  size  of  the  fleet  had  increased  by 
seven  destroyers,  this  was  achieved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  proposed  naval  air  arm.  It  would  now 
be  necessary  for  the  RCAF  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
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shore  requirements  of  the  navy’s  air  service. 
Nevertheless,  Nelles  directed  that  the  figure  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  be  considered  the  firm  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  naval  staff  for  the  postwar 
navy.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  postwar  navy  had  been  approved  in  princi¬ 
ple  by  the  naval  staff,  the  exact  details  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  composition  of  a  naval  arm  had,  as  yet,  not 
been  determined. 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  escort  carriers  came 
up  again  at  the  Cabinet  War  Committee  meeting 
of  16  December  1943.  The  naval  staff  now  agreed 
to  cut  back  on  its  escort  building  program  in  order 
to  obtain  the  carriers,  but  difficulties  remained. 
The  main  problem  was  that  the  United  States  had 
provided  the  carriers  to  Britain  free  of  charge  un¬ 
der  lend-lease,  and  Canadian  policy  prohibited  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  lend-lease  material.  Macdonald  sug¬ 
gested  that  Canada  merely  provide  personnel  to 
what  would  remain  British  ships,  thereby  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  operation  of  carriers. 
The  CWC,  concerned  that  Canada  might  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  accepting  lend-lease  by  “back-door”  meth¬ 
ods,  did  not  support  the  minister’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  Mackenzie  King  was  still  opposed 
to  what  he  rightly  saw  as  the  RCN’s  effort  to  use 
wartime  projects  to  force  the  government  into  large 
postwar  commitments.  The  Admiralty  only  wanted 
what  Macdonald  had  proposed  in  the  last  resort — 
that  the  Canadian  navy  furnish  crews  for  the  lend- 
lease  carriers  that  would  remain  under  RN  con¬ 
trol — but  the  RCN’s  ambition  was  to  integrate 
these  ships  into  its  fleet.  As  Roger  Sarty  has  recently 
shown,  Mackenzie  King,  never  happy  with  the 
manner  in  which  major  warship  acquisition  was 
thrust  upon  the  government  at  Quebec  in  August 
1943,  suggested  that  the  navy  was  using  the  British 
manpower  crisis  for  its  own  purposes.53  Fortunately 
for  the  navy,  the  committee  agreed  to  postpone 
their  decision  pending  further  investigation. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  HMS 
Nabob  would  be  ready  to  sail,  with  Lay  as  captain 
and  a  partial  Canadian  crew,  and  the  naval  staff 
continued  to  press  for  a  policy  decision  regarding 


the  full  manning  of  this  and  a  second  escort  carrier 
(F1MS  Puncher).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Canadian  government  had  given  permission  for 
the  RCN  to  man  one  escort  carrier  partially,  but  the 
naval  staff  was  anxious  to  provide  enough  ratings 
to  man  two.  The  minister  for  naval  services  raised 
the  subject  of  escort  carriers  yet  again  at  the  CWC 
meeting  on  12  January  1944,  just  one  week  after  that 
body  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  vessels  of  this 
class  should  not  be  fully  manned  by  the  navy.  At 
the  meeting,  Macdonald  pointed  out  that  the  RN 
would  provide  the  air  and  maintenance  personnel 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  RCN  would  amount  to  four 
million  dollars  a  year.  Manning  would  not  be  a 
problem  because  of  extensive  cuts  in  the  escort 
building  program  that  had  left  the  navy  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  personnel.  After  remarkably  little  discussion, 
the  CWC  approved  in  principle  the  manning  of 
two  escort  carriers.54  The  RCN  saw  this  as  the 
“stepping  stone”  towards  the  creation  of  its  own 
naval  air  arm.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  attempting  to  man  and  commission  the  two  es¬ 
cort  carriers  as  HMC  ships,  negotiations  for  their 
transfer  to  Canadian  ownership  continued 
throughout  1944. 


While  negotiations  were  proceeding  between 
NSHQand  the  Admiralty  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  HM  Ships  Nabob  and  Puncher,  lobbying  for 
the  creation  of  a  naval  air  division  at  Naval  Service 
Headquarters  continued.  On  17  February  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  S.  Stead,  staff  officer 
(air),  called  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  di¬ 
vision  to  administer  the  growing  problems  related 
to  naval  air  matters.  His  recommendations  were 
particularly  important  especially  since  the 
Canadian  government  had  agreed,  the  previous 
month,  to  man  the  two  escort  carriers.  The  naval 
board  quickly  acted  upon  his  recommendation, 
and  on  31  March  1944,  the  board  approved  the  for- 
mation  of  an  air  section  at  Naval  Service 
Headquarters  under  a  director  of  naval  air  division. 
This  directorate  officially  came  into  being  on  1 
April  1944,  and  J.  S.  Stead  was  appointed  as  the  di- 
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rector.  The  navy  viewed  the  creation  of  the  naval 
air  division  as  a  decisive  step  forward  and  one  that 
they  felt  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
naval  air  service. 

By  January  1944,  the  naval  staff s  plans  envi¬ 
sioned  two  RCN  task  forces  to  be  employed  in  the 
offensive  against  Japan: 

two  cruisers,  one  light  fleet  carrier  and  one 
flotilla  of  fleet  destroyers.  In  addition,  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  at  least  thirty  percent  of  the  anti¬ 
submarine  escort  forces  should  be  provided  by 
Canada.  According  to  Canadian  figures  this 
involved  108  warships.  Finally,  provision  of 
two  Landing  Ship  Infantry  (medium),  one  an¬ 
tiaircraft  ship  and  36  Landing  Craft  Infantry 
(large).55 

The  planned  composition  of  the  fleet  had  al¬ 
tered  considerably,  and  Captain  Miles  was  now 
suggesting  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  two 
light  fleet  carriers  from  the  Admiralty  be  explored. 
Miles’s  justification  for  this  ambitious  proposal  was 
pure  nationalism:  “the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  Pacific  war  to  date  has  been  the  number  of 
cruiser  and  destroyer  actions;  the  second  navy  of  the 
Empire  should  not  accept  any  role  other  than  that 
leading  to  direct  conflict  with  the  enemy’s  main 
naval  forces,  and  Canadian  public  opinion  cannot 
be  expected  to  endorse  the  exclusive  employment 
of  Canada’s  navy  in  a  lesser  role.”56 

Captain  W.  B.  Creery,  ACNS,  then  in  London, 
also  supported  the  creation  of  Canadian  task  forces, 
but  he  discovered  that  the  Admiralty  had  different 
ideas.  The  British  staff  envisioned  Canadian  par¬ 
ticipation  in  terms  largely  of  escort  work  with  small 
escort  groups  being  dispatched  wherever  needed. 
All  resources  would  be  pooled  under  RN  control.57 
Despite  Creery’s  warnings,  NSHQ  continued  to 
press  for  cohesive  national  task  forces  under 
Canadian  control. 

By  the  spring  of  1944,  joint  planning  between 
the  British  government  and  the  Dominions  was  un¬ 
derway  for  the  war  against  Japan.  At  a 


Commonwealth  Conference  in  London,  from  1  to 
16  May  1944,  “the  Dominion  Ministers  learned 
that  no  combined  master  plan  existed,  and  they  dis¬ 
cuss  ed  the  matter  in  general  terms.”58 
Concurrently,  British-Canadian  planning  for  the 
Pacific  began  in  London,  when  the  heads  of  the 
Canadian  services  in  Britain,  now  constituted  as  the 
Canadian  Joint  Staff  Mission,  began  to  meet  with 
the  British  chiefs  of  staff.  The  exercise  was  highly 
theoretical,  for  the  U.S.  forces  utterly  dominated 
Pacific  operations  and  would  have  a  decisive  say  in 
the  form  and  scope  of  Commonwealth  participa¬ 
tion.  No  substantial  British  and  Canadian  forces, 
however,  would  be  available  until  the  defeat  of 
Germany;  the  U.S.  forces  meanwhile  were  moving 
quickly  and  disagreed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  final  offensive  against  Japan.  There 
were  profound  disagreements  among  the  British  as 
well.59  At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  course  of  separate  negotiations  with 
the  British  on  air  force  policy,  came  to  the  view  that 
Canada  had  no  interest  in  assisting  in  the  liberation 
of  British  and  other  European  colonies  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean.  Rather,  the  effort  of 
all  three  armed  forces  should  be  in  the  north  Pacific, 
an  area  of  specific  interests  and  historic  connections 
for  Canada.  The  naval  staff  would  no  longer  be  free 
to  plan  for  Pacific  participation  according  to  their 
own  criteria;  Canadian  domestic  politics  had  en¬ 
tered  the  fray.60 

This  placed  the  RCN  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  British  chiefs  of  staff  wanted  the  RCN  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  operations  against  the 
Japanese,  probably  in  southern  waters  and  was  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  Canada  for  a  firm  commitment. 
As  enticement,  the  Admiralty  hinted  that  it  might 
transfer  eight  modern  fleet  destroyers  to  the  RCN. 
However,  the  British  chiefs  of  staff  stated  forcefully 
their  requirements: 

the  conditions  of  transfer  of  certain  ships  from 

the  RN  to  the  RCN  included  agreements  to  the 

effect  that  they  would  be  placed  under  the  op¬ 
erational  control  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  con- 
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sequently  such  ships  must  presumably  either  be 
made  available  for  the  war  against  Japan  under 
RN  operational  control  or  returned  to  the  RN. 

In  the  case  of  other  Canadian  ships  acquired  by 
transfer  from  the  RN,  there  is  presumably  at 
least  a  moral  obligation  to  continue  to  employ 
them  under  RN  operational  control  in  the  war 
against  Japan.61 

This  referred  not  only  to  the  hoped-for  de¬ 
stroyers,  but  also  to  the  two  cruisers  the  RCN  was 
already  taking  over  and  the  two  light  fleet  carriers 
it  wanted.  As  Miles  had  warned,  strings  were  being 
attached  to  the  big  British  warships  that  were  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  RCN’s  future,  strings  that  were  now  be¬ 
ing  vigorously  pulled.62  If  Canada  wanted  a  bal¬ 
anced  fleet,  it  would  have  to  acquiesce  to  British  de¬ 
mands.  Earlier  that  summer,  Miles  had  suggested 
that  all-Canadian  units  might  be  more  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Americans,  but  this  idea  was  dropped 
because  of  the  navy’s  concerns  about  the  ongoing 
negotiations  with  the  British  for  light  fleet  aircraft 
carriers  and  cruisers.  Even  Miles  considered  it 
somewhat  of  a  tradeoff:  assistance  to  the  RN  in  the 
southeast  waters  in  exchange  for  the  ships  needed 
to  create  a  balanced  fleet.63  On  the  eve  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Anglo-American  summit  at  Quebec  City 
(Octagon)  that  would  settle  strategy  for  the  defeat 
of  Japan,  Miles  now  called  for  the  acquisition  of  two 
additional  light  fleet  carriers,  for  a  total  of  four 
carriers.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  single  carrier 
per  task  force  did  not  provide  enough  air  strength.64 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  the  second  Quebec 
Conference,  the  first  sea  lord,  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
Sir  Andrew  B.  Cunningham,  was  handed  an  aide 
memoire  from  Admiral  Nelles  that  reiterated  that 
the  naval  forces  recommended  by  the  naval  staff  to 
the  naval  board  for  the  war  against  Japan  “should 
include  two  escort  carriers  subsequently  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  two  light  fleet  carriers  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  full  flotilla  of  fleet  destroyers.”65  Nelles  was 
attempting  to  get  the  British  to  approach  the 
Canadian  government  with  a  formal  request  for  the 
inclusion  of  these  warships  in  the  Pacific  War.  This 


ploy  had  worked  at  the  previous  Quebec 
Conference  and  led  to  the  Canadian  government’s 
approval  to  man  two  escort  carriers. 

Unfortunately  for  the  RCN,  the  Canadian 
prime  minister  began  to  impose  his  will  on  both  his 
cabinet  colleagues  and  the  services.  He  reminded 
the  CWC  about  the  importance  of  deployment 
north  of  the  equator  and  pressed  for  a  reduction  of 
the  forces  for  the  Pacific  to  the  bare  minimum.  As 
Roger  Sarty  notes,  “he  was  able  to  use  to  good 
effect  intelligence  from  Washington  that  the 
Americans  did  not  want  or  need  substantial  British 
forces  in  the  Pacific.”66  Mackenzie  King  was  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  a  repeat  performance  of  the  first 
Quebec  conference,  when  the  British  and  Canadian 
admirals  had  conspired  to  lever  more  out  of  the 
Canadian  government  than  it  had  ever  intended. 

Mackenzie  King  called  a  meeting  of  the  full 
cabinet,  in  which  he  felt  he  had  greater  influence 
than  in  the  Cabinet  War  Committee,  in  Quebec 
City  on  13  September  1944,  the  first  day  of  the 
Anglo-American  summit.67  In  that  meeting,  he 
blasted  the  notion  that  the  country  should  make  a 
large  effort  in  the  Pacific.  He  began  with  political 
fundamentals,  discussing  the  government’s 
prospects  in  the  forthcoming  general  election: 

we  must  not  let  it  develop  into  an  argument 
about  Imperialism  and  the  use  of  Canadian 
forces  as  part  of  an  Imperialistic  Army.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  war,  our  taxes  are 
very  high.  How  much  more  could  our  people 
stand?  The  great  financial  contributions  that  we 
have  made  should  be  considered  and  should  be 
taken  to  some  extent  as  in  lieu  of  manpower 
contribution.68 

When  the  chiefs  of  staff  joined  the  meeting, 
Admiral  G.  C.  Jones,  Nelles’s  successor  as  CNS, 
made  it  clear  that  he  favored  a  substantial  naval 
effort,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  RN.  He  also 
said  that  “the  geographical  demarcations  were 
meaningless  in  the  naval  context,  because  the  RN 
would  be  mounting  a  Pacific  fleet  that  would  work 
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as  an  integral  part  of  the  main  American  fleet”  (the 
strategy  that  was  just  being  settled  between  the 
Americans  and  British  at  Octagon).  Angus  L. 
Macdonald,  for  his  part,  took  the  prime  minister 
on  directly,  “accusing  him  of  distorting  agreed  pol¬ 
icy  by  incorrectly  converting  the  preference’  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  north  and  central  Pacific  into  a  ‘de¬ 
mand.  ”69  After  three-and-a-half  hours,  the  cabinet 
confirmed  the  government’s  view  that  Canadian 
military  forces  should  participate  in  operational 
theaters  of  direct  interest  to  Canada,  that  is  north 
of  the  equator.  Mackenzie  King  mistakenly  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  matter  had  been  resolved.  It  was  not. 
Macdonald  accepted  the  decision  as  a  political  one 
that  would  not  be  pressed  should  military  devel¬ 
opments  require  operations  to  the  south. 

On  22  September  1944,  the  minister  for  naval 
services  presented  the  Canadian  navy’s  plan  for 
participation  in  the  Pacific  theater  to  the  Cabinet 
War  Committee.  The  minister  made  this  proposal: 

20,258  men  afloat  for  service  in  the  Pacific, 
with  some  30,000  ashore  to  support  the  over¬ 
seas  effort,  would  enable  the  RCN  to  man  all 
of  the  larger  vessels  expected  to  be  available  at 
the  time,  including  2  cruisers,  2  light  fleet  car¬ 
riers,  25  destroyers,  54  frigates,  12  corvettes  (im¬ 
proved),  12  Algerines  and  the  three  Prince 
ships.70 

The  prime  minister  declared  that  “the  Naval 
proposals  were  altogether  too  high,  and  quite  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  an  appropriate  Canadian  effort  in 
the  Pacific.”71  Mackenzie  King  then  called  for  dras¬ 
tic  reductions  to  minimize  the  financial  and  man¬ 
power  burdens  on  Canada.  Macdonald  challenged 
the  prime  minister,  but  to  no  avail.  Mackenzie 
King’s  decision  would  not  only  restrict  the  scope  of 
operations  but  also  the  very  existence  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fleet  contribution. 

Admiral  Jones,  a  cautious  bureaucrat  who  re¬ 
fused  to  be  drawn  into  the  heated  discussions  of  the 
CWC,  suggested  a  smaller  but  balanced  fleet  of  two 
cruisers,  one  aircraft  carrier,  two  fleet  destroyers, 


four  Tribal-class  destroyers,  four  River-class  de¬ 
stroyers,  twenty-seven  frigates,  and  six  Algerines.72 
The  prime  minister  was  still  not  satisfied. 

By  early  October,  the  RCN  had  completed  a  re¬ 
vised  estimate,  which  the  naval  minister  presented 
to  the  CWC.  The  new  plan  had  these  dimensions: 

8,812  naval  personnel  for  the  Central  Pacific,  to 
serve  with  the  British  forces  under  Admiral 
Nimitz  [USN],  manning  two  cruisers,  one  an¬ 
tiaircraft  ship  and  some  40  frigates  and  de¬ 
stroyers;  while  two  light  fleet  carriers  and  eight 
destroyers  (4,600  personnel)  would  be  added 
later.73 

The  CWC  subsequently  approved  these  pro¬ 
posals,  which  involved  13,412  personnel.  Although 
this  represented  a  reduction  of  more  than  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  naval  staffs  original  proposal,  it  at  least 
implied  approval  for  the  acquisition  of  the  light 
fleet  carriers.  However,  in  view  of  the  Canadian 
government’s  policy,  confirmed  during  Octagon, 
limiting  operations  to  the  north  Pacific,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ships’  deployment  proved  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  Anglo-Canadian  negotiations  for  the 
transfer  of  the  carriers  and  the  cruisers. 
Negotiations  for  the  light  fleet  carriers  would  drag 
on  until  March  of  1945.  In  the  interim,  the  man¬ 
ning  of  HM  Ships  Nabob  and  Puncher  by  Canadian 
personnel  served  as  the  requisite  building  blocks  in 
the  RCN’s  drive  to  acquire  a  naval  air  service. 

In  the  end,  the  naval  staffs  aspirations  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  large  fleet  for  operations  in  the  Pacific 
never  materialized.  HMCS  Uganda  arrived  in  the 
Pacific  in  time  to  join  the  British  Pacific  Fleet’s  op¬ 
erations  in  the  pitched  battle  for  Okinawa  in  May 
1945.  The  second  cruiser,  HMS  Ontario ,  and  the 
first  fleet  destroyer  were  en  route  to  the  Far  East 
when  the  Americans  dropped  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Japan. 

Despite  Mackenzie  King’s  conviction  that 
wartime  programs  should  not  become  the  basis  for 
the  postwar  forces,  he  allowed  the  RCN  to  press 
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forward  with  the  acquisition  of  the  light  fleet  car¬ 
riers,  cruisers,  and  the  fleet  destroyers,  albeit  with 
fewer  than  had  originally  been  planned.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained,  in  part,  because  of  the  navy’s  reductions  in 
its  escort  building  program,  and  the  fact  that  the 
warships  were  a  gift  from  the  Royal  Navy.74  The 
RCN  did  acquire  two  state-of-the-art  cruisers,  two 
fleet  destroyers  (Crescent  class),  and  two  light  fleet 
carriers,  Warrior  and  Magnificent,  although  the 
navy  was  only  to  operate  one  carrier  because  of 
manpower  shortages  and  limited  budgets.  The 
Canadian  navy  eventually  returned  Warrior  to  the 
British,  because  of  the  costs  to  modify  her  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  northern  climates,  and  commissioned 
Magnificent.  On  19  December  1945  the  Canadian 
government  finally  gave  its  approval  to  form  a 
Canadian  naval  air  service. 

Sarty  argues  that  “if  government  policy  greatly 
restricted  the  scope  of  the  balanced  fleet,  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  final  months  of  the  war  and  af¬ 
ter  eroded  the  strategic  justification  for  such  a 
force.”75  NSHQ  was  so  concerned  about  the 
German  inshore  campaign  that  it  called  back  its 
most  experienced  frigate  group  from  U.K.  waters 
to  protect  Canadian  home  waters  during  the  1945 
shipping  season.76  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Admiralty  confirmed  Naval  Service  Headquarters’ 
fears  that  all  of  the  RCN’s  antisubmarine  craft  were 
now  obsolete — the  new  frigates  had  a  top  speed  of 
only  19  knots.77  The  navy’s  acquisition  of  the  light 
fleet  carriers,  late  in  the  war,  had  promised  to  re¬ 
dress  that  situation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  navy  had  planned  to  use  the  two  escort  carri¬ 
ers  on  the  north  Atlantic  run,  only  to  have  this  idea 
overturned  by  the  RN  who  still  maintained  oper¬ 
ational  control  of  the  carriers  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  RCN’s  thrust  to  gain  aviation  experience 


of  all  types  beginning  in  1942  and  1943  did  succeed 
in  providing  experienced  personnel,  especially 
fixed-wing  pilots,  who  would  be  indispensable  for 
the  navy  in  the  years  to  come. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  RCN  faced 
numerous  challenges,  not  the  least  of  which  in¬ 
cluded  building  a  fleet  from  scratch  to  meet  ever- 
expanding  commitments.  Despite  the  navy’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  there  were  teething 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome  if  the  RCN  was 
to  improve  upon  its  antisubmarine  record. 

The  origins  of  Canadian  naval  aviation  can  be 
traced  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
in  its  battle  for  the  convoys  during  1942.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  Canadian  naval  aviation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  World  War  was  entirely  consistent 
given  the  RCN’s  recent  experiences  at  sea  and  given 
the  navy’s  primary  role  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
during  that  war.  Indeed,  the  naval  air  arm  was  orig¬ 
inally  conceived  as  an  antisubmarine  force  for  de¬ 
ployment  with  Canadian  escort  groups  operating 
in  the  mid-Atlantic.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Naval  Air  Services  must  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  the  Canadian  navy’s  desire  to  acquire  a 
balanced  fleet,  in  which  aircraft  carriers  were 
deemed  to  be  an  integral  component.  Viewed  in 
these  terms,  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Naval  Air  Services  on  19  December  1945  and  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  two  light  fleet  carriers 
were  a  logical  progression  in  the  development  and 
diversification  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  The 
naval  air  arm  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  recent 
experiences  of  naval  warfare  and  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  of  creating  an  autonomous,  sov¬ 
ereign,  middle  power  that  was  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  her  interests. 
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HMCS  HAIDA: 

BATTLE  ENSIGN  FLYING 

Barry  M.  Gough 

This  is  the  history  of  Canada's  greatest  warship,  the  aggressive  and 
heroic  HMCS  Haida.  In  this  informative  new  book.  Dr.  Barry 
Gough,  a  distinguished  historian,  performs  an  invaluable  service  to 
Canadian  history  as  he  documents  the  life  and  times  of  this 
legendary  vessel. 

Through  meticulous  research  and  over  one  hundred  photographs, 
drawings  and  maps,  the  author  has  created  a  book  that  is  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Haida  herself.  Its  pages  contain  an  exciting  story  of 
courage,  teamwork  and  mechanical  ingenuity  that  is  sure  to  attract 
both  naval  enthusiasts  and  those  who  wish  to  take  one  last  tour  on 
the  Haida 's  decks. 

Throughout  her  distinguished  career,  Haida  was  responsible  for 
sinking  more  enemy  tonnage  than  any  other  Canadian  vessel.  The 
Haida' s  first  commander,  Harry  DeWolf  is  Canada's  most  famous 
and  decorated  naval  hero.  The  ship's  story  is  told  against  a  world  of 
complex  forces  and  struggles  that  allows  the  reader  insight  into  the 
trials  and  ultimate  triumphs  of  this  great  warship. 

In  1963,  Haida  was  retired  from  active  service  and  was  saved  by  a 
group  of  citizens  who  realized  her  importance.  Now  a  naval  museum 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  the  Haida  is  the  last  floating  Tribal  class 
destroyer  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  Canada's  largest  historical 
artifact.  She  attracts  many  visitors  each  year  as  people  come  to  share 
in  the  wonder  and  pride  of  this  national  landmark.  At  present,  the 
Friends  of  the  Haida  are  campaigning  to  raise  funds  to  refit  the  ship 
and  ensure  its  future  survival. 
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The  Impact  of  Redesigning  and  Rebuilding 
the  U.S.  Frigate  Constellation  in  1812, 
1829,  and  1839  ON  Currently  Held  Theories 

Concerning  Her  Age 


by  Geoffrey  M.  Footner 


Much  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation  in 
1853  centers  around  the  writings  of  Howard  I. 
Chapelle  published  between  1945  and  1970  and 
then  continued  by  Dana  M.  Wegner  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  U.S.  Navy  David  Taylor  Research 
Center  in  the  1990s.  For  the  most  part,  this  body 
of  work  is  notable  for  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
writers  for  presenting  historical  data.  By  applying 
twentieth-century  definitions  and  interpretations  to 
pre-Civil  War  United  States  Navy  ship  repair  ter¬ 
minology  and  procedures,  they  presented  their  ver¬ 
sions  of  historiography  that  enabled  them  to  reach 
predetermined  conclusions  unsupported  by 
archival  records.  Chapelle  used  no  citations  in  his 
writing  until  his  final  work  on  the  subject.1 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  Navy 
defined  rebuilding  wooden  sailing  warships  as  a 
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great  repair  during  which  a  vessel  received  partial 
or  complete  replacement  of  her  wooden  hull  and 
included  modification  of  her  shape  (design)  and 
dimensions.2  Chapelle  defined  rebuilding  a  navy 
vessel  as  a  great  repair  synonymous  with  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  ship  if  changes  in  her  principal  di¬ 
mensions  and  design  occurred  during  the  scheduled 
repairs.  He  alleged  that  the  substitution  of  a  new 
ship  for  an  existing  one  resulted  during  a  clandes¬ 
tine  decision  by  the  navy  without  authorization 
from  Congress.  He  argued  that  this  amounted  to 
an  illegal  premeditated  act  to  build  new  ships  us¬ 
ing  funds  appropriated  specifically  for  repairs.  He 
concluded  that,  as  the  navy  redesigned  and  changed 
the  dimensions  of  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  in  1853, 
it  had  substituted  a  new  Constellation  for  the  old 
when  it  commissioned  the  razeed  sloop-of-war 
USS  Constellation  in  1855. 

Although  Wegner  rejected  Chapelle’s  theory,  he 
agreed  with  his  conclusion  that  the  navy  did  not  re¬ 
design  the  ship/frigate  Constellation  between  1795 
and  1853.  Moreover,  he  concurred  with  Chapelle’s 
conclusion  that  the  navy  destroyed  the  frigate 
Constellation  in  1853  and  built  a  new  sloop-of-war 
that  year.  According  to  Wegner,  Congress  author- 
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ized  the  new  Constellation  under  the  Acts  of  29 
April  1816  and  3  March  1827.  The  Act  of  1816  au¬ 
thorized  an  increase  of  nine  ships-of-the-line  and 
twelve  frigates,  44s,  only;  the  Act  of  1827  author¬ 
ized  only  the  purchase  of  timber  for  ships. 
Moreover,  neither  act  could  have  supplied  funds  or 
materials  for  a  new  Constellation  in  1853,  as  appro¬ 
priations  under  these  acts  were  almost  exhausted  by 
1844.3 

f  it  can  be  proved  that  the  navy  redesigned  the 
frigate  Constellation  in  the  course  of  rebuilding 
her  in  1812, 1829,  and  1839,  Chapelle  and  Wegners 
thesis  cannot  escape  the  contradiction  it  created  and 
imposed  a  dilemma  they  left  unresolved.  If  they  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  navy  rebuilt  Constellation  in  1812, 
1829,  and  1839  before  authorizing  her  announced 
rebuild  in  1853  and  1854 — a  total  of  four  rebuilds 
during  which  her  hull  was  redesigned  on  each  oc¬ 
casion — then  it  built  three  new  Constellations  prior 
to  building  the  new  USS  Constellation  they  argue 
it  launched  in  1854.  Once  confronted  by  this 
dilemma,  Chapelle  and  Wegner  realized  that  to  be 
consistent  they  must  either  admit  that  four  new 
Constellations  existed  since  the  launching  of  the 
original  ship  in  1797,  or  argue  that  the  navy  never 
rebuilt  or  redesigned  the  frigate  Constellation  prior 
to  building  a  “new”  ship  in  1853. 

Chapelle  and  Wegner  chose  a  simple  and  direct 
path  around  the  dilemma.  They  simply  ignored  or 
denied  that  the  navy  redesigned,  modified,  or  al¬ 
tered  Constellations  dimensions  and  shape  prior  to 
1853.  If  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  navy  rebuilt  and 
redesigned  the  ship/frigate  a  total  of  three  times 
prior  to  the  great  repair  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard  in 
1853,  then  their  conclusions  do  not  reflect  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  circumstances  of  the  navy’s  rebuilding  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  will 
also  prove  that  their  simplistic  definition  of  re¬ 
building  is  badly  flawed  and  weakens  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  base  their  conclusion  that  the 
navy  built  a  new  Constellation  in  1853  and  1854,  and 
their  definition  should  not  be  applied  to  describe 
the  circumstances  of  the  rebuilding.4 


First,  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  documentary 
evidence  that  the  navy  intended  to  rebuild  the 
frigate  Constellation  in  1853.  In  August  1852,  the 
Senate  notified  President  Millard  Fillmore’s  ad¬ 
ministration  that,  if  it  intended  to  request 
significant  increases  in  the  following  year’s  budget, 
Congress  must  be  notified  of  projects  requiring 
funding  in  advance  of  submitting  the  upcoming 
budget  estimates  for  1853  and  1854.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  a  Marylander,  noted  in 
his  annual  report  of  4  December  1852  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  repair  appropriation  would  be  re¬ 
quested  in  1853  and  1854  and  would  be  used  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  frigate  Constellation. 5  Moreover,  in  the 
navy’s  annual  report  of  1853  published  on  6 
December  1853,  Samuel  Hart,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  Equipment  and  Repair,  reported 
seven  months  after  repairs  on  Constellation  com¬ 
menced  that  the  repairs  progressed  at  Gosport 
Navy  Yard.  John  Lenthall,  the  chief  constructor 
who  redesigned  Constellation  in  1853  and  then 
served  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction, 
Equipment  and  Repair,  reported  in  the  navy  annual 
report  of  1854  that  it  rebuilt  the  Constellation  of  1797 
(“having  been  rebuilt  many  times  before”)  as  a 
spar-deck  sloop.  Lenthall  also  noted  in  the  same  re¬ 
port  that  the  navy  had  built  no  new  sailing  ships 
after  1845. 6 

It  is  incumbent  on  this  article  to  analyze  the 
principal  major  repairs  of  the  frigate  Constellation 
prior  to  1853  to  determine  if  the  navy  redesigned 
and  rebuilt  her  in  1829  and  1839,  during  the  course 
of  which  her  hull’s  shape  was  modified  due  to  a 
change  in  its  dimensions.  The  Fells  Point— built 
frigate  received  extensive  battle  repairs  and 
modifications  of  unknown  cost  subsequent  to  her 
engagements  with  the  French  frigates  I’Insurgente 
and  La  Vengeance  in  1799  and  1800.  Naval  con¬ 
structor  Joshua  Humphreys  informed  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  navy  that  he  removed  all  rotten  planks 
and  beams  found  when  he  repaired  her  after  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  Philadelphia  Harbor  in  1801,  during 
which  she  capsized.  When  Commodore  Edward 
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Preble  reported  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
the  condition  of  the  navy’s  frigates  in  January  1806, 
he  informed  him  that  Constellations  condition  was 
such  that  she  would  require  rebuilding  from  her 
wales  up,  which  seemed  in  line  with  Humphreys’s 
prediction  that  her  upper  hull  would  continue  to 
rot  because  her  builders  used  green  timber  to  build 
her  and  never  salted  her  hull.7 

In  the  early  months  of  1812,  Congress  author¬ 
ized  funds  to  repair  USS  Adams,  USF  Chesapeake, 
and  USF  Constellation  in  anticipation  of  war  with 
England.  Captain  Thomas  Tingey,  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  commenced  repairs 
on  Constellation  as  soon  as  funds  came  available, 
completing  the  work  in  December  of  1812.  When 
Tingey  put  the  torch  to  the  ship  yard  as  the  British 
entered  Washington  on  24  August  1814,  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  most  of  the  yard’s  records.  Following  the  re¬ 
turn  of  President  Madison’s  administration  to  the 
capital,  the  British  having  retired  to  their  ships, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  Jones  received  from 
Captain  Tingey  a  concise  report  describing 
Constellations  rebuilding  under  his  supervision  two 
years  earlier.  Tingey  dated  his  report  to  Jones  15 
October  1814  and  made  these  statements: 

The  frigate  Constellation,  February,  1812,  was 
brought  to  the  wharf,  and  some  of  her  floor 
timbers,  replaced  with  new,  from  thence  rebuilt 
up  entirely  new;  being  much  improved  by  an 
extension  of  fourteen  inches  more  beam  at  the 
main  breadth.  Her  hull  being  finished,  she  was 
masted  and  careened  out  on  both  sides;  the  new 
copper  bolts  which  had  been  driven  through 
her  bottom  all  ring  rivited;  three  new  metal 
rudder  braces  fixed  to  her  stern  post  and  a  new 
rudder  made;  new  coppered  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  strakes  near  her  keel;  her  interior  join¬ 
ers’s  work  all  new  fitted  complete;  had  entire 
new  water  casks,  gun  and  cannonade  carriages 
and  apparatus,  together  with  new  masts,  spars, 
rigging  and  cables,  sails,  boats,  and  all  her 
stores.  Was  completely  rigged,  fitted  for  sea, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  left  the  yard  a  bet¬ 


ter  ship  than  when  first  from  the  stocks,  and 
sometimes  so  to  be.8 

No  one  questioned  the  straightforward  de¬ 
scription  of  Constellations  rebuilding  in  1812  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Tingey  until  Howard  I.  Chapelle  leveled 
an  attack  on  its  accepted  interpretation.  There  is 
strong  evidence  to  disprove  Chapelle’s  undocu¬ 
mented  claim  that  Tingey  did  not  alter  her  breadth 
but  merely  doubled  the  thickness  of  her  outside 
planks.  Wegner  concurred  with  Chapelle’s  conclu¬ 
sion.9  In  reality,  according  to  Tingey  s  report,  the 
extent  of  the  repairs  made  by  shipwrights  as  they 
rebuilt  the  ship  from  her  floors  up  is  noteworthy. 
He  clearly  stated  that  the  yard  modified 
Constellations  dimensions,  specifically  her  breadth, 
a  total  of  fourteen  inches,  which  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  moulded  breadth  to  41' 2"  and  extreme 
breadth  to  42'4".10 

Lieutenant  Franklin  Buchanan,  who  served  on 
Constellation  in  1815,  recorded  a  series  of  measure¬ 
ments  between  points  on  her  gun  and  spar  decks. 
His  measurements  confirm  that  Tingey’s 
modifications  produced  an  increase  in  moulded 
breadth.  The  officer  measured  and  recorded  the  cal¬ 
culations  in  his  journal.  He  did  not  measure  her 
beam  at  the  point  of  her  extreme  breadth  because 
of  its  inaccessible  location  at  the  ship’s  i8'3"  water¬ 
line  level.11  Buchanan  measured  the  width  of  her 
gun  deck,  38'4",  inside  of  the  ceiling.  This  figure 
corresponds  to  the  dimension  of  the  ship  in  1814, 
exactly  fourteen  inches  greater  than  designed  width 
at  that  point  in  1795. 12 

As  no  contemporary  drawings  survive  other 
than  the  original  draft  prepared  by  Joshua 
Humphreys  and  copied  by  William  Doughty,  crit¬ 
ics  of  this  conclusion  will  claim  that  measurements 
taken  by  naval  officers  and  constructors  reflect  the 
idiosyncratic  habits  of  individuals  and  are  therefore 
suspect.  However,  Lieutenant  Buchanan  moved 
up  to  the  spar  deck  and  measured  its  width,  which 
proved  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  shown  in  the 
Doughty  drawing  of  1795.  Tingey,  with  his  goal  to 
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increase  Constellations  stability,  had,  by  keeping  the 
spar-deck  dimension  unchanged,  altered  the  ship’s 
tumblehome  from  3'o"  to  3'7".  Buchanan’s  journal 
provides  the  data  confirming  that  Tingey  re¬ 
designed  Constellations  lines  and  shows  how  he 
carried  out  modifications  to  increase  stability  as  he 
rebuilt  the  ship.13 

Upon  completing  repairs,  Constellation,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  departed 
upper  Chesapeake  Bay  and  arrived  in  the  lower  bay 
on  3  February  1813  to  confront  a  squadron  of  Royal 
Navy  ships  setting  up  a  blockade  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Stewart  managed  to  escape  into  Elizabeth 
River.  A  day  or  two  later,  he  wrote  Secretary  Jones 
that  a  dash  for  the  open  sea  was  not  possible  as  he 
had  not  gotten  Constellations  new  sails  on  board, 
“her  old  ones  being  one  third  too  small.”14  Thus, 
he  revealed  that,  as  a  result  of  remasting  the  ship  at 
Washington,  Constellation  would  carry  new  larger 
sails  on  new  longer  masts  and  yards.  Constellation 
could  not  handle  such  a  radical  increase  in  the  size 
of  her  sail  plan  unless  increased  breadth  provided 
the  ship  with  greater  stability.  Stewart’s  communi¬ 
cation  focused  attention  on  the  ship’s  new  stiffness 
and  provides  conclusive  circumstantial  evidence 
that  Tingey  modified  Constellation  s  moulded 
breadth,  which  made  the  change  in  her  masting 
plan  possible.  Her  longer  masts  and  spars  with 
greater  sail  area  are  particularly  significant  in  view 
of  Joshua  Humphreys’s  decision  to  reduce  the  size 
of  her  sail  plan  in  1801,  when  he  remasted  her.15 


Name  of  spar  or  yard 

180116 

i8i217 

Fore  mast 

86'6" 

940" 

Main  mast 

96'o" 

io4'o" 

Mizzen  mast 

82'o" 

8i'o" 

Foremast  yard 

76' 0" 

8i'o" 

Mainmast  yard 

84V 

940" 

Mizzenmast  yard 

570” 

750" 

Fore  topsail  yard 

540" 

622" 

Main  topsail  yard 

6o'o" 

70' 6 " 

Mizzen  topsail  yard 

42'o" 

490" 

Boom 

f  ft 

540 

620" 

The  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
Constellations  masts  and  yards  in  1812  is  extreme  as 
her  revised  plan  compares  in  size  to  that  of  the 
frigate  Java,  a  larger  44-gun  ship  built  at  Fells  Point 
in  1813  and  1814.  If  her  commanders  considered 
Constellation  crank  before  Joshua  Humphreys  re¬ 
rigged  her  in  1801,  her  additional  sail  area  would 
have  rendered  the  ship  unmanageable  unless  Tingey 
materially  altered  her  hull  shape  prior  to  replacing 
her  masts  and  yards.18 

After  increasing  her  moulded  breadth, 
Constellation  had  increased  buoyancy,  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  hull.  This  modification 
is  revealed  by  the  ship’s  reduced  draft  following 
the  1812  rebuild.  Captain  Alexander  Murray,  her 
commander  in  1802,  reported  that,  fully  loaded 
and  ready  for  a  cruise,  Constellation  drew  22  6" . 
Captain  William  Crane  recording  in  the  ship’s  log 
on  7  June  1817  reported  that  after  loading  crew, 
supplies,  and  provisions,  including  34,100  gallons 
of  water,  Constellations  draft  measured  2i'7",  an  im¬ 
provement  of  almost  a  foot.19  She  now  enjoyed 
greater  buoyancy  and  stability,  and  possibly  im¬ 
proved  trim,  too. 

Following  almost  fifteen  years  of  continuous 
service  at  sea,  the  Navy  Board  of  Commissioners 
scheduled  Constellation  for  a  great  repair  at  Gosport 
Navy  Yard.  On  17  October  1827,  John  Rodgers, 
president  of  the  board,  ordered  Captain  James 
Barron,  commandant  of  Gosport,  to  survey  the 
Constellation  s  hull  and  send  the  results  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible.  His  instructions  in¬ 
cluded  an  order  to  supply  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  the  time  required  to  repair  her  thoroughly  and 
fit  her  for  service.20  Barron  reported  on  14 
November  that  the  estimate  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  anticipated  that  the  survey  would 
conclude  that  Constellation  was  “an  almost  entirely 
worn  out  ship.”21 

A  team  of  mechanics  at  Gosport,  headed  by 
Master  Ship  Builder  Francis  Grice,  surveyed  the 
ship  and  estimated  the  cost  of  repairs  at  $99,994. 
Baron  forwarded  the  report,  dated  17  November 
1827,  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Upon  receipt 
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of  the  cost  estimates,  Rodgers,  acting  for  the  board, 
ordered  all  work  on  the  Constellation  stopped.22 
The  boards  concerns  were  that  too  much  repair 
work  had  been  scheduled  and  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $475,000  was  insufficient  for  those  repairs 
in  Secretary  Samuel  Southards  budget  for  1828. 

Rodgers  ordered  Barron  to  delay  repairs  and  to 
instruct  Grice  to  prepare  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  repairing  her  versus  building  a  new  hull  for  a  ship 
of  Constellations  class.  This  is  much  the  same  route 
that  Rodgers  followed  in  1821  as  he  considered 
modifying  Erie’s  hull  and  rebuilding  it  from  keel 
up.23  He  then  ordered  Chief  Constructor  Samuel 
Humphreys  to  Gosport  to  conduct  another  survey 
of  Constellation .24  In  the  meantime,  Barron  re¬ 
ceived  Grice’s  new  estimate  for  repairing 
Constellation,  which  he  compared  to  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  hull  for  a  ship  of  the  same  class  at 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  burden  ( Constellation 
measured  1,270  tons),  for  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$127,000.  This  is  the  figure  Barron  forwarded  to  the 
board  for  a  new  hull  for  a  ship  of  Constellations  size. 

To  compare  the  cost  of  a  new  hull  to  the  cost 
of  estimated  repairs,  Grice  based  his  figures  on  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  frigate  United  States,  her  bur¬ 
den  totaling  1,620  tons.  Grice  calculated  that  the 
cost  to  repair  the  larger  ship  worked  out  to  $69.52 
per  ton.  Applying  that  figure  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  repairing  Constellation,  Grice  multiplied  the 
smaller  ship’s  tons  burden  by  $69.52,  which  pro¬ 
vided  him  the  cost  of  repair  at  $88,290.  This  figure 
would  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a 
new  hull,  $127,000.  By  these  formula,  Grice’s  sec¬ 
ond  estimate  for  repairs  was  $11,000  less  than  the 
prior  estimate  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.25  When  the  Treasury  Department 
accounted  for  the  actual  cost  of  remodeling  and  re¬ 
pairing  Constellation  in  1829,  the  total  then  ap¬ 
proached  $170, 000. 26 

The  report  Samuel  Humphreys  prepared  for 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  concerning  the  costs 
of  repairs  and  modifications  to  Constellations  hull 
could  not  be  located  in  the  board’s  correspondence 
or  ships’  files.  Its  records  suggest  that  it  received  no 


survey  as  Rodgers,  writing  for  the  board,  infers  in 
correspondence  that  he  received  a  positive  report 
from  Humphreys  on  Constellations  state  and  con¬ 
dition.  This  is  confirmed  as  he  issued  subsequent 
orders  to  Barron  to  proceed  with  repairs,  but  at  a 
pace  that  included  the  “most  economical  number 
of  mechanics.  ”27 

Captain  Barron  reported  to  the  commissioners 
on  21  February  1828  that  repairs  on  the  ship  had 
commenced.28  It  became  apparent  that  as  the  yard 
readied  Constellation  for  sea  during  the  spring  of 
1829,  someone — Humphreys,  Barron,  Grice,  or 
perhaps  the  Board  of  Commissioners — ordered 
significant,  even  radical,  modifications  to  the  ship’s 
hull  as  she  was  cut  down  to  her  floors  and  rebuilt. 
While  there  existed  1828  offsets  at  the  time,  these 
documents  have  disappeared,  and  no  drafts  pre¬ 
pared  that  year  dealing  with  modifications  to  her 
hull  are  on  hie  at  the  National  Archives.  However, 
measurements  by  Constellations  officers  subsequent 
to  her  return  to  sea  duty  and  an  1839  drawing  by 
Francis  Grice,  the  master  shipbuilder  in  charge  of 
her  rebuild  in  1828  and  1829,  confirm  that  he  rebuilt 
the  vessel  following  the  redesign  of  her  hull  at  that 
time.29 

The  principal  modifications  introduced  to  the 
shape  of  the  frigate  Constellations  hull  at 
Gosport  Navy  Yard  in  1828  consisted  of  a  further 
increase  in  her  maximum  beam,  accomplished  by 
modifying  her  moulded  breadth  once  again,  this 
time  approximately  F5"  at  the  location  of  her  dead 
flat.  This  modification  made  it  necessary  to  fair  her 
hull  above  the  floors,  none  of  which  were  replaced. 
Grice  accomplished  the  modification  by  replacing 
live  oak  frame  pieces  from  the  level  of  the  first  fut- 
tocks  upward  to  the  ship’s  rail.  Other  major  alter¬ 
ations  made  under  the  supervision  of  Commandant 
James  Barron  included  a  new  round  stern  and  rud¬ 
der  assembly,  galleries,  and  captain’s  quarters. 
Constellations  increase  in  breadth  made  it  necessary 
to  replace  all  of  her  decks  and  internal  works  from 
the  keelson  up,  including  beams,  clamps,  water¬ 
ways,  and  stanchions.  The  redrafting  of  the  hull, 
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presumably  a  Francis  Grice  and  Samuel 
Humphreys  collaboration,  had  as  its  goal  further 
improved  stability  under  sail.  The  navy  had  re¬ 
designed  and  rebuilt  Constellation  once  again.30 

Without  drawings  or  offsets,  it  will  never  be 
known  who  drafted  the  changes  in  Constellations 
design,  but  the  flow  of  correspondence  at  the  time 
as  well  as  Samuel  Humphreys’s  movements  suggest 
that  he  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  draft  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  modifications.  Commandant  Barron  or¬ 
dered  Constellation  stripped  of  her  planking  in  mid 
December  1827,  on  about  the  same  day  of 
Humphreys’s  arrival  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  after  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  received  the  yard’s  17 
November  estimate  of  repairs  in  the  amount  of 
$99,994.  He  also  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
Grice’s  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  new  and  a  re¬ 
built  ship  of  Constellations  class  before  he  left 
Washington.  Humphreys’s  report  reached  Rodgers’s 
desk  before  5  January  1828,  the  date  the  commis¬ 
sioners  issued  orders  to  proceed  with  Constellations 
repairs.  As  there  is  no  record  of  drawings  sent  to 
Gosport,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Grice  and 
Humphreys  worked  out  Constellation  s 
modifications  after  they  examined  the  ship’s  hull.31 

Under  Grice’s  supervision,  the  yard’s  carpenters 
and  mechanics,  working  under  orders  to  assign 
crews  only  in  the  most  economic  numbers,  com¬ 
pleted  the  majority  of  work  on  Constellation  by 
February  1829.  The  yard  stripped  the  vessel  of  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  planks  and  ceiling,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
mantling  her  frame  to  the  floors.  From  that  point 
upward,  the  yard  rebuilt  the  hull  almost  new,  re¬ 
placing  a  listed  number  of  futtocks  in  her  mid 
body  sections.  A  list  of  materials  used  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principal  areas  of  the  ship  repaired  are 
contained  in  a  volume  of  the  cost  for  repairing 
ships  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Semimonthly  returns  of  the  work 
on  Constellation  have  also  survived.32 

Grice’s  Gosport  shipwrights  replaced  futtocks, 
stanchions,  and  top  timbers  in  1828.  The  quantity 
and  location  of  frame  sections  replaced  allowed 
Grice  to  modify  her  shape:33 


Stanchions 
Top  timbers 
Third  futtocks 
Second  futtocks 
First  futtocks 
Floors 

Three  sets  of  measurements  of  Constellations 
decks  prepared  by  officers  aboard  the  ship  and 
recorded  following  her  return  to  sea  are  the  primary 
source  of  data  that  prove  Grice’s  modifications  as 
he  rebuilt  her  hull.  Franklin  Buchanan,  assigned  to 
Constellation  in  1815  under  Captain  Charles 
Gordon,  served  again  under  Captain  Alexander  S. 
Wadsworth  in  1829  when  the  ship  left  Hampton 
Roads  for  New  York  in  late  July.  Once  again,  he 
recorded  deck  measurements  in  his  personal  jour¬ 
nal.  Lieutenant  William  Pearson,  on  Captain 
Wadsworth’s  instructions,  also  measured  the 
frigate’s  decks  and  recorded  the  dimensions  in  the 
ship’s  Watch,  Quarter  and  Station  Bill. 
Midshipmen  James  Miller  recorded  a  third  set  of 
Constellations  dimensions  in  his  journal.34 

Dimensions  of  Constellation 
Recorded  by  Lt.  William  Pearson,  1829 
Moulded  length  [breadth]  of  the 
Spar  deck  at  the  dead  flat  34'3"35 
Moulded  length  of  the 
Gun  Deck  at  the  dead  flat  39'2" 

Moulded  length  of  the 

Berth  Deck  at  the  dead  flat38'10" 

Breadth  of  the  Decks  of  Constellation 
Recorded  by  Franklin  Buchanan 


Spar  deck 

167' 

Beam 

33' 

Main  deck 

163' 

Beam 

40' 

Berth  deck 

156' 

Beam 

33'8"36 

Measurements  Taken  by  Midshipman 
James  Miller  While  Serving  on 
Constellation,  in  1832-33 
Breadth  of  beam  4o'8" 


each  side  of  ship 


53 
53 

a 

34 

26 

a 

13 

None  replaced 
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Modifications  to  Constellation  s  hull  are 
confirmed  by  the  combination  of  measurements 
recorded  by  Pearson,  Buchanan,  and  Miller. 
Normally,  using  the  calculations  of  three  officers 
would  be  suspect,  but  in  this  instance  the  results 
that  prove  Constellations  new  dimensions  are 
verified  by  a  drawing  made  by  Francis  Grice  after 
the  modifications  were  carried  out.  The  officers’  sets 
of  dimensions,  recorded  at  different  reference 
points  on  the  decks  and  used  to  calculate  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  Constellations  modified  midship  sec¬ 
tion,  required  certain  assumptions  relating  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  selected  reference  points,  following  a 
series  of  trial  and  elimination  calculations.  The 
surviving  choices  were  used  to  plot  the  dimensions 
of  the  modified  hull.  As  plotted,  the  results  re¬ 
quired  only  easy  fairing  of  her  new  lines. 

Buchanan  made  his  measurements  to  the  inside 
of  the  ceiling,  which  provided  the  maximum  dear- 
deck  breadth.  This  is  consistent  with  his  manner  of 
measuring  the  decks  following  Tingey’s  rebuild. 
He  measured  the  orlop  deck,  which  he  mistakenly 
labeled  berth  deck,  33'8",  four  inches  greater  than 
the  dimension  contained  in  Joshua  Humphreys’s 
1795  draft.  Pearson’s  measurement  fell  exactly  on  the 
inboard  edge  of  the  waterways  of  the  gun  and  berth 
decks  when  faired  with  the  new  orlop  deck’s 
breadth  recorded  by  Buchanan.  Midshipman 
Miller’s  measurement  of  breadth  of  beam  of  4o'8" 
was  taken  along  the  height  of  the  maximum 
breadth  line  from  the  center  line  to  the  ceiling. 

Buchanan  measured  the  breadth  of 
Constellations  spar  deck  at  approximately  33'  to 
the  inboard  edge  of  plank  sheer.  Pearson’s  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  spar  deck’s  breadth  is  343".  The  only 
dimension  that  matches  this  figure  was  taken  at  the 
underside  of  the  spar  deck  plank  at  the  inner  face 
of  the  top  timber.  Lieutenant  Pearson  probably 
considered  “moulded”  as  the  measure  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  the  deck  planking  where  the  water¬ 
way  rises  at  an  angle.37 

As  a  result  of  Grice’s  modifications, 
Constellations  extreme  beam  increased  from  42'4" 
in  1812  to  approximately  43'9"  in  1829.  Her  new 


maximum  beam  resulted  from  an  increase  in  her 
moulded  breadth  at  the  midsection  to  approxi¬ 
mately  42'7",  more  than  1V2  greater  than  the  ship’s 
original  moulded  breadth  when  launched  in  1797. 
No  offsets  or  drafts  from  1829  survive  to  verify  the 
exact  modifications.  The  findings  fit  well  with  the 
pattern  of  the  new  timbering.  The  dimensions  de¬ 
pict  a  definite  logical  progression  in  beam,  from 
Humphreys  to  Tingey  to  the  1829  rebuild.  Grice 
and  his  shipwrights  had  modified  Constellations 
shape  in  another  attempt  to  effect  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ship’s  stability.38 

With  tentative  conclusions  reached  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  drawing  prepared,  I  located  an  ar¬ 
ticle  referring  to  a  transverse  section  drawing  of 
Constellation  prepared  by  Francis  Grice  and  dated 
11  January  1839.  The  drawing  was  located  in  the 
ship’s  files  accumulated  by  Lloyd  A.  Olsson,  a  re¬ 
searcher  at  the  Naval  Historical  Center  working  un¬ 
der  its  director,  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller,  many 
years  ago.  The  retrieved  drawing  is  a  photocopy  of 
Constellations  half  midsection,  rather  roughly 
drawn  and  signed  by  Francis  Grice.  At  that  date, 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  had  scheduled 
Constellation  for  her  third  rebuild.  After  establish¬ 
ing  that  Gosport  remained  Grice’s  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  1839,  a  check  of  the  log  of  the  Boston 
yard  revealed  that  workers  had  not  performed  any 
significant  repair  work  on  Constellation  in  January 
1839;  she  did  not  enter  dry  dock  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  a  schedule  that  dovetailed  with  the 
date  on  Grice’s  drawing.  It  is  assumed  that  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  docking  the  ship,  Commandant  John 
Downes  requested  Grice’s  drawing  of  the  modified 
midship  section  to  show  the  position  of  her  gun 
deck  beam  ends  before  placing  proper  supports  for 
the  ship,  scheduled  for  dry  docking  at  Boston  in 
February  1839. 39 

While  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  Francis 
Grice’s  drawing  is  a  conjecture,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  1839  drawing  matched  closely  the  dimen¬ 
sions  calculated  using  the  measurements  made  by 
Buchanan,  Pearson,  and  Miller.  Grice  measured 
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Constellations  maximum  beam  at  43 '10",  just  one 
inch  greater  than  the  reconstructed  midship  section 
prepared  from  the  officers’  measurements.  Not  only 
is  the  maximum  breadth  a  virtual  match,  but  an 
overlay  of  the  two  midsections  showed  that  the 
lower  body  between  the  keel  and  the  20-foot  wa¬ 
terline  produced  a  near  match.  Also,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  heavy  planks  nearly  matched.  Randolph  had 
uncovered  unrelated  data  that  verified  the  officers’ 
calculations  and  confirmed  Constellations  radical 
redesign  in  1828  and  1829. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  costs  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  prepared  after  the  yard  com¬ 
pleted  Constellations  rebuild,  modifications  in¬ 
cluded  the  redesign  and  replacement  of  the  frigate’s 
complete  stern,  including  new  galleries  and  taffrails; 
in  other  words,  there  was  a  completely  new  stern 
and  rudder  assembly.  Contemporary  constructors 
and  navy  officers  referred  to  Constellations  newly 
designed  stern  and  transom  as  “round,”  because  of 
its  spherical-shaped  counter  or  lower  transom. 
Today,  naval  architects  call  this  type  of  stern  as¬ 
sembly  elliptical  in  style  and  believe  that  the  design, 
with  its  round  counter,  became  popular  after  1820 
because  ship  builders  were  convinced  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  commercial  and  navy  vessels  with  structurally 
reinforced  after  sections.  Certainly,  this  was  reason 
enough  to  convince  the  navy  that  the  modification 
would  contribute  to  its  effort  to  effect  change  in 
Constellations  ends — having  received  continuous 
attention  since  Captain  Truxtun  complained  of 
their  sharpness  as  he  readied  his  ship  for  sea  for  the 
first  time  in  1798. 

Howard  Chapelle  studied  American  navy  ships’ 
plans  in  preparation  for  his  book  on  its  wooden  sail¬ 
ing  ships.  He  wrote  that  one  reason  for  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  the  round  stern  design  by  navies  was 
that  the  new  shape  made  it  possible  for  guns  to  be 
placed  in  after  cabins  in  positions  that  allowed 
them  to  be  aimed  450  off  of  the  ship’s  center  line. 
Although  Chapelle  referred  to  the  newly  designed 
sterns  as  round  and  mentioned  the  elliptical  stern 
design  separately,  he  did  not  provide  information 


about  what  differences,  if  any,  existed  between  the 
round  and  elliptical  shape  of  1820.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  differences  relate  to  the  location  of  two 
parts  of  a  single  assembly  rather  than  to  two  sepa¬ 
rately  developed  designs.40 

From  the  surviving  documents,  descriptions, 
and  paintings  detailing  her  stern  modifications, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  under  Grice’s  su¬ 
pervision,  the  frigate  Constellation  received  a  new 
stern  with  a  new  round  lower  counter  and  an  up¬ 
per  transom  rounded  at  the  corners  of  a  style  usu¬ 
ally  called  elliptic. 

The  position  of  the  new  galleries  in  relation  to 
the  transom  and  the  counter  made  the  assembly  ap¬ 
pear  square  when  viewing  the  profile  of  the  ship. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Fitzgerald  DeRoos,  R.N.,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1826,  ob¬ 
served  the  frigate  Columbia  under  construction 
and  noted  in  his  journal  that  she  had  a  round  stern. 
He  then  explained  that  “its  rake  and  flatness,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  judicious  construction  of  her  quar¬ 
ter  galleries,  gave  it  {Columbia  s  stern]  quite  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  square.”41  What  DeRoos  viewed 
as  a  cleverly  built  but  somewhat  disguised  round 
stern,  Midshipman  E.  C.  Wines,  who  served  aboard 
'Constellation  under  Captain  Alexander  Wadsworth, 
described  in  his  journal  as  the  commander’s  quar¬ 
ters  that  included  a  parlor  circular  in  shape.42 

Dana  Wegner  was  inclined  to  ignore 
Constellations  rebuild  in  1828  and  1829.  When  Evan 
Randolph’s  article  brought  Francis  Grice’s  drawing 
of  the  ship’s  new  breadth  to  his  attention,  he  re¬ 
sponded  that  he  considered  the  drawing  a  forgery. 
He  insisted  that  Constellation  received  no  new  stern 
assembly  in  1829  and  that  her  repairs  were  light.  The 
records  show  that  this  rebuild,  which  included  re¬ 
designing  her  hull,  cost  more  than  $160,000,  an 
amount  substantially  more  than  Grice’s  estimated 
cost  of  $127,000  for  a  new  hull.43  Chapelle  makes 
no  specific  reference  to  Constellations  rebuild  in 
1828  and  1829. 44 

After  complaints  by  her  commander,  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  that  Constellation  no  longer  sailed  well 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  West  Indies  squadron 
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as  flagship,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  K.  Paulding 
detached  and  ordered  the  ship  to  Boston  for  sur¬ 
vey  and  repair.  Dallas’s  main  complaints  concerned 
the  vessel’s  inability  to  sail  fast  and  in  a  weatherly 
fashion.  Constellation  returned  to  Gosport  Navy 
Yard  in  1834  and  entered  her  new  dry  dock,  at 
which  time  Francis  Grice  added  a  false  bottom  to 
compensate  for  the  hog  of  her  keel.  This  work 
seemed  to  be  the  basis  for  Captain  Dallas’s  prob¬ 
lems,  although  the  great  repair  that  took  place  in 
1829  evidently  contributed  to  the  vessel’s  dimin¬ 
ished  sailing  qualities.45 

Although  no  correspondence  survives  author¬ 
izing  modifications  to  Constellation  in  1838,  in¬ 
cluding  the  navy’s  plans  to  redesign  and  rebuild  her 
a  third  time,  there  are  drawings  and  records  of  this 
great  repair  that  took  place  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
between  January  1839  and  October  1841.  There  is 
circumstantial  evidence  in  the  Boston  yard’s  survey 
and  repair  records  to  support  a  conjecture  that  the 
yard’s  commandant  received  orders  to  alter  her 
moulded  beam  a  third  time,  and  there  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Archives  of  take-offs  of  meas¬ 
urements  of  her  hull,  prepared  by  the  yard’s  drafts¬ 
man  of  her  altered  design.46 

Josiah  Barker,  naval  constructor  at  the  Boston 
yard  during  Constellations  repairs  there,  prepared 
a  survey  that  recommended  replacement  of  one- 
third  of  the  ship’s  first,  second,  and  third  futtocks 
and  bulwarks,  all  live  oak  timbers,  most  of  which 
Gosport  Navy  Yard  installed  new  just  ten  years 
earlier.  This  is  fairly  strong  evidence  that  Barker  had 
received  prior  orders  to  scale  back  the  radical 
modifications  made  to  Constellations  breadth  at 
Gosport.  Grice  forwarded  the  rough  drawing  of 
Constellations  dead  flat  section  following  her  re¬ 
build  in  1829  to  Boston  in  January  1839.  Drawn  to 
scale,  it  provided  Barker  with  a  sketch  of  the 
modification  of  the  ship’s  midsection  done  ten 
years  earlier.  A  critically  important  document,  it 
provided  the  ship’s  breadth  as  it  entered  dry  dock.47 

The  drawing  also  gave  Barker  the  hull’s  current 
shape  as  he  prepared  offsets  or  take-offs  for  the 
modifications  the  Board  of  Commissioners  must 


have  ordered  him  to  make  to  her  hull.  The  origi¬ 
nal  drawing  of  Constellations  hull  take-offs  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  draftsman  at  the  Boston  yard  survives  in 
the  National  Archives  ship  plans  collection  at 
College  Park,  under  the  reference  number  107-13- 
4B  and  titled  Transverse  Sections  of  Frigate 
Constellation.  It  is  one  of  four  drawings  of 
Constellation  prepared  under  Barker’s  supervision  at 
Boston  in  1839  and  1840. 

In  addition  to  the  original  titles  of  the  three 
drawings  of  her  hull,  several  words  including 
Norfolk,  then  either  January  or  Feb.  1853,”  along 
with  other  reference  marks,  have  been  added  to  the 
drawing.  These  superimposed  dates  and  explana¬ 
tions  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Lenthall,  the 
navy’s  chief  constructor,  added  in  18 53. 48 

There  exists  strong  evidence  that  Lenthall  used 
these  drawings  when  preparing  drafts  with  his 
modifications  for  the  redesigned  USS  Constellation 
in  the  spring  of  1853.  There  is  also  a  load  plan  for 
Constellation  prepared  by  an  unknown  Boston 
draftsman,  the  original  of  which  is  located  with  the 
records  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  held  at  the  regional 
National  Archives  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
Besides  the  load  plan  and  the  offsets  (Transverse 
Sections  Drawing  107-13-4B)  referred  to  above,  the 
same  draftsman  prepared  plans  of  Constellations 
bow  (no.  107-13-4)  and  keel  (no.  107-13-4A).  These 
drawings  are  the  only  surviving  drawings  of 
Constellation  as  built,  although  Josiah  Fox  measured 
her  in  1806.49 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  dry  dock,  car¬ 
penters  and  laborers  stripped  off 
Constellations  outer  planking,  decks,  and  futtocks 
designated  as  defective  in  Barker’s  survey.  As  the 
constructor  planned  to  reduce  Constellation  s 
moulded  breadth  and  fair  her  hull  once  again,  he 
ordered  the  Transverse  Sections  Drawing  prepared 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  ship  following  these 
modifications,  or  perhaps  he  made  a  preliminary 
version  of  the  drawing  from  which  carpenters  pre¬ 
pared  moulds.  Shipwrights  hewed  replacement  fut¬ 
tocks  and  bolted  them  into  the  ship’s  frame.  The 
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work  of  replacing  one- third  of  the  frames  futtocks 
took  place  between  15  March  and  15  April  1839,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Constellations  yard  log.  Once  com¬ 
pleted,  measurements  were  taken  off  before  car¬ 
penters  covered  the  frame  with  new  planks  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  Barker’s  draftsman  then  prepared  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Transverse  Section  Drawing  using  the 
frigate’s  new  dimensions. 

The  Transverse  Sections  of  Frigate  Constellation 
drawing  shows  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  nine 
sections  of  the  ship  after  Barker  redesigned  her  in 
1839.  The  draftsman  measured  from  an  external  ref¬ 
erence  line  to  the  center  line  of  the  ship,  and  by  that 
means  calculated  her  moulded  breadth  through 
nine  sections.  He  selected  as  a  base  line  for  his 
drawings  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  rabbet,  a  new 
base  line  different  from  the  one  established  by 
Joshua  Humphreys  in  1797.  The  fact  that  John 
Lenthall  used  the  Boston’s  draftsman’s  base  line  is 
hardly  a  coincidence,  as  he  referred  to  these  draw¬ 
ings  as  he  prepared  to  modify  Constellation  in  1853. 
Literally,  his  handwriting  is  all  over  each  of  them.50 

Modification  of  the  frigate’s  hull  shape,  the 
third  since  she  was  built  in  1797,  reduced  the 
moulded  breadth  from  427"  to  a  new  maximum 
of  4C/7".  This  new  breadth  is  confirmed  by  the 
Transverse  Sections  Drawing.  Her  extreme  beam, 
formerly  43  9''  according  to  the  Pearson,  Buchanan, 
and  Miller  measurements  and  confirmed  by  Grice’s 
drawing,  Barker  reduced  to  41' 9 ".  This  dimension 
is  greater  than  her  maximum  breadth  in  1797  but 
less  than  she  measured  following  rebuilds  in  1812, 
1829,  and  1853. 

With  new  lines  and  dimensions,  Constellation, 
when  moored  once  again  in  Boston  Harbor,  looked 
more  like  the  ship  drafted  by  Joshua  Humphreys 
in  1794,  although  Barker  altered  her  hull  dimen¬ 
sions  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  fair  her  lines 
once  again.  Her  new  dimensions  gave  Constellation 
about  six  inches  greater  moulded  breadth  than 
Humphreys’s  original  plan.  She  lacked  by  approx¬ 
imately  six  inches  the  hull’s  moulded  breadth  fol¬ 
lowing  John  Lenthall’s  modifications  in  1853. 


Neither  Chapelle  nor  Wegner  accept  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  Barker  prepared  the  107-13-4  se¬ 
ries  of  drawings  in  Boston  during  Constellations  re¬ 
build  there  in  1839,  but  the  modifications  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  these  drawings  survive  in  the 
National  Archives.  Wegner’s  group  ignored  the 
bow  drawing,  but  claimed  that  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard  prepared  the  keel  and  Transverse  Sections 
drawing  in  1853  in  support  of  yard  preparations  in 
February  1853  to  haul  Constellation  and  destroy  her. 
This  is  an  unconvincing  solution  of  their  dilemma 
because  it  leaves  unexplained  the  differences  in 
Constellations  measurements.  A  naval  architect  on 
Wegner’s  team,  Kevin  Lynaugh,  endeavoring  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  hull  shape  in 
1795  and  the  Transverse  Sections  drawing,  stated 
that  the  ship’s  greater  breadth  before  dismantling 
in  1853  was  the  result  of  distortion  in  the  hull.51 

Howard  Chapelle’s  explanation  for  the 
Transverse  Sections  drawing  is  convoluted  and 
rather  astonishing  in  view  of  his  accomplishments 
as  a  draftsman.  He  wrote  that  the  Transverse 
Sections  Drawing  was  prepared  in  1853  just  prior  to 
the  ship’s  destruction.  This  claim  makes  no  sense. 
He  did  not  match  the  drawing  with  an  overlay  of 
Humphreys’s  1795  drawing  but  to  offsets  of 
Constellation  he  claimed  Josiah  Fox  prepared  while 
in  the  water  in  ordinary  at  Washington  Navy  Yard 
in  1806  and  missing  in  1970  when  he  compared  the 
data  to  the  Transverse  Section  drawing.  Although 
the  overlay  pictured  in  the  book  Constellation 
Question  does  not  produce  a  match  either,  he  ex¬ 
plained  away  the  difference  with  the  statement  that 
“Whether  the  slight  variations  are  the  result  of  er¬ 
rors  in  [Fox’s]  measurements  or  inaccurate  plotting 
by  myself,  the  similarity  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
[drawing]  C&R  107  -13-4B  is  a  takeoff  of  the  old 
frigate,  made  at  Norfolk  before  February  1853.”  For 
him  to  explain  the  differences  in  Constellations 
shape  on  missing  data  or  due  to  mistakes  in  his 
work  is  novel  but  unacceptable.52 

Chapelle,  in  a  fevered,  last-stand  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  navy  destroyed  Constellation  in 
1853,  could  not  admit  that  the  navy  redesigned  her 
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three  times  prior  to  1853.  In  his  final  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  his  previous  undocumented  conclusion  that 
a  second  Constellation  was  built  in  1853,  he  argued 
that  the  Transverse  Section  Drawing  was  not  the 
shape  of  Constellation  after  her  rebuild  in  1853.  No 
one  ever  made  that  claim.  He  drew  a  conclusion 
from  this  non  sequitur,  stating  that  it  “supports 
[his]  claim  that  the  ship  was  merely  double  planked 
in  1811-12  and  that  her  frames  in  the  topsides  were 
not  altered.”  The  audacity  of  this  completely  un¬ 
related  and  therefore  false  conclusion  is  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  inadequacy  and  transparency  of 
Howard  I.  Chapelle’s  research. 

Neither  revisionist  provided  compelling,  doc¬ 
umented  arguments  in  their  research  to  support 


their  conclusions  that  the  navy  never  redesigned  or 
rebuilt  USS  Constellation  in  1812, 1829,  and  1839. 53 

Since  I  have  demonstrated  that  Howard 
Chapelle  and  Dana  Wegner  incorrectly  ignored  or 
denied  that  the  navy  redesigned  the  frigate 
Constellation  prior  to  1853,  these  errors  in  their 
writings  undermine  their  argument  that  a  new 
Constellation  was  launched  in  1854. 1  make  no  claim 
that  the  ship  Constellation,  launched  in  1797,  sur¬ 
vived  in  1854  as  a  modernized,  modified,  and  razeed 
frigate,  rated  a  sloop-of-war.  The  results  of  this 
more  complicated  investigation  are  contained  in 
my  book,  USS  Constellation:  From  Frigate  to  Sloop 
of  War,  published  by  the  Naval  Institute  Press  in 
December  2002. 


MOULDED  MIDSHIP  SECTIONS 


Shir  CONSTELLATION 
14  3}  AMD  /ass 

MOULDED  MIDSHIP  SECTIONS 

ORAWH  IAJ  ACCOR  DA  HC  C  WITH 
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Constellations,  half  midship  sections  in  1795, 1812,  and  1829  (left),  and  1839  and  1853  (right).  Drawings  by  William 
L.  Crothers. 
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Book  Reviews 


Donald  G.  Shomette,  Lost  Towns  of  Tidewater 
Maryland  (Centreville,  Md.:  Tidewater  Publishers, 
2000).  xiv  +  370  pages,  25  photographs,  6  illustra¬ 
tions,  13  town  plots  and  plans,  11  maps,  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes,  index.  Hardcover,  7"  x  10V2'.  ISBN 
0-87033-527-8.  $36.95. 

Although  there  is  an  extensive  array  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Maryland,  this  early  colony  is  not  as  well  known  as 
the  colonies  in  New  England  and  the  mid-Atlantic 
area.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  relatively  small  size, 
in  part  to  the  nature  of  its  political  structure  as  a 
proprietary  rather  than  Crown  colony,  and  in  part 
to  a  single-crop  economy  based  on  the  growing  of 
tobacco.  Maryland’s  ties  were  more  to  England 
and  Europe  than  to  the  other  American  colonies, 
although  there  was  some  trade  with  them.  Within 
Maryland  colonial  literature,  not  much  is  written 
about  the  history  of  its  towns  and  the  efforts  of  the 
proprietor — the  several  Lords  Baltimore — and  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  forge  a  political  structure 
based  on  the  establishment  of  towns  to  regulate 
trade  and  collect  money.  Lost  Towns  of  Tidewater 
Maryland  by  historical  scholar  and  archaeologist 
Donald  Shomette  helps  to  fill  this  gap. 

For  the  maritime  historian,  a  book  on  “towns” 
would  seem  to  have  little  appeal,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  While  Shomette  does  detail  town  planning 
and  layout,  the  larger  story  here  is  the  purpose  of 
the  towns  and  their  critical  place  in  Maryland’s 
maritime  economy.  Virtually  all  of  these  towns 
were  on  waterways,  mostly  on  the  tributaries  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  establishment  and  impor¬ 


tance  related  less  to  the  community  interests  of 
their  citizens  than  to  the  proprietor’s  desire  to  con¬ 
trol  the  import  and  export  of  goods,  since  these  ac¬ 
tivities  were  the  force  that  kept  the  colony  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Although  the  proprietor’s  expressed  desire  in 
founding  the  colony  was  to  provide  a  climate  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  not  found  in  England  at  that  time, 
the  success  of  such  a  venture  required  economic 
stability.  Agriculture  supported  this  stability,  but  the 
sale  of  tobacco  abroad  was  necessary  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence.  Shipping  made  this  possible,  and 
shipping  depended  on  the  navigable  waters  that 
were  abundant  in  Maryland’s  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Shomette  has  examined  thoroughly  Maryland’s 
early  colonial  records  from  1634  until  the  American 
Revolution  to  identify  the  proprietary  and  legisla¬ 
tive  actions  that  set  up  towns  throughout  the 
Chesapeake  area  to  serve  as  shipping  points.  From 
the  first  enactment  in  1668  that  specified  six  towns, 
there  were  numerous  additional  efforts  until  1751, 
designating  over  two  hundred  sites,  but  through 
duplications  and  deletions  ending  with  130  key  lo¬ 
cations  in  sixteen  counties  of  the  period.  These 
two  hundred  are  listed  by  county  in  an  appendix 
with  an  accompanying  map,  giving  the  date(s)  of 
their  designation  and  their  eventual  fate.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  consider  the  locations  of  these  towns 
along  the  shoreline  of  the  bay  and  its  tributaries,  to 
imagine  the  maritime  trade  that  was  carried  on 
there — a  topic  covered  in  other  works  on  early 
Maryland  history — and  to  ponder  why  so  many 
did  not  flourish  and  were  “lost”  through  time. 

Shomette’s  introductory  chapter  outlines  in 
considerable  detail  (backed  up  by  extensive  end- 
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notes)  the  actions  taken  to  create  these  towns.  Most 
of  his  book,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  histories  of 
ten  of  these  lost  towns,  to  serve  as  examples  of  his 
thesis.  All  of  these  towns  are  on  the  water.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  town  histories,  some  illustrated  with  town 
plans,  are  documented  from  written  sources  and 
from  archaeological  studies. 

Users  of  this  book  must  keep  in  mind  that 
these  ten  towns  were  lost — they  did  not  survive  as 
successful  ports  in  our  day.  For  some  of  the  ten,  the 
only  traces  require  detailed  archaeology;  only  a  few 
are  recognizable  today  as  towns.  The  book’s  exten¬ 
sive  bibliographic  notes  do  identify  sources  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  better  known  Maryland  towns 
that  succeeded.  Some  readers  might  question 
Shomette’s  choice  of  these  particular  lost  towns,  es¬ 
pecially  his  emphasis  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay:  only  three  of  the  ten  are  on 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore,  where  some  eighty  of  the 
towns  were  designated  by  the  enactments.  Despite 
the  extent  of  this  work,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  still 
a  rich  field  for  further  study — it  is  tantalizing  to 
wish  for  similar  research  on  many  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  towns.  Readers  interested  in  Maryland  colonial 
history  will  certainly  want  this  book,  and  serious 
students  of  American  maritime  history  will  find 
practical  insights  into  the  economic  basis  for  mar¬ 
itime  activity  and  the  special  situations  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  our  early  colonies. 

Paul  L.  Berry 
Calvert  Marine  Museum 
Solomons,  Maryland 

Jo  Stanley,  Bold  in  Her  Breeches:  Women  Pirates 
across  the  Ages.  With  contributions  from  Anne 
Chambers,  Dian  H.  Murray,  and  Julie 
Wheelwright.  (London:  Rivers  Oram  Press,  1999). 
Trade  paper  edition,  xvii  +  238  pages,  illustrations, 
index,  suggestions  for  further  reading.  ISBN  o- 
04440-970-2.  $17.50  USD  or  £7.99  STG. 


Anyone  setting  out  to  publish  a  book  on  pirates 
has  to  bridge  the  difficult  ground  between  good 
scholarship  and  popular  public  perception  of  the 
topic,  and  a  book  on  women  pirates  has  to  span  an 
even  bigger  gap  between  legend  and  documented 
reality.  Jo  Stanley  takes  a  new  approach  to  this, 
which  is  more  successful  than  many,  partly  because 
of  her  bright  and  breezy  writing  style.  While  stac¬ 
cato  headings  such  as  “A  cool  look  at  a  hot  topic 
and  “With  fax  and  fast  outboards”  seem  startling 
at  first,  and  the  feminist  message  somewhat  pro 
forma,  the  main  thrust  is  surprisingly  beguiling, 
mostly  because  the  reader  is  irresistibly  tugged  into 
the  slipstream  of  Stanley’s  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Another  reason  the  book  works  well  is  the  cal¬ 
iber  of  the  guest  contributors.  While  just  seventy- 
seven  pages  are  devoted  to  their  essays,  the  im¬ 
pressive  quality  outweighs  the  lack  of  space.  All 
three  writers  are  dedicated  and  gifted  scholars,  and 
each  has  made  some  aspect  of  the  topic  peculiarly 
her  own.  Anne  Chambers  is  the  authority  on  Grace 
O’Malley,  “Pirate  Queen  of  Ireland,”  while  Dian 
Murray  is  as  well  known  for  her  erudite  insight  into 
Chinese  pirates  as  Julie  Wheelwright  is  for  her 
studies  of  cross-dressed  female  soldiers  and  sailors. 

What  I  found  most  striking,  though,  is  the  co¬ 
hesive  quality  of  this  collection.  In  most  antholo¬ 
gies,  each  essay  has  its  own  tone  and  style,  which 
too  often  jars  with  the  technique  of  the  preceding 
or  following  contribution,  the  editor  looking  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  academic  credibility  and  adherence 
to  a  common  theme.  Here,  all  three  specialists  have 
taken  pains  to  match  the  editor’s  straightforward, 
frank  approach,  but  without  sacrificing  solid  in¬ 
formation  and  excellent  writing. 

Anne  Chambers  is  particularly  good  at  this, 
communicating  what  she  calls  her  “all-consuming 
Grace  O’Malleymania,”  along  with  the  well-told 
story  of  the  progress  of  her  researches  and  discov¬ 
eries.  However,  Julie  Wheelwright  and  Dian  H. 
Murray  are  equally  impressive  for  the  insight  they 
allow  into  motives  and  methodology.  In  “Cheng  I 
Sao  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  Murray  provides  a  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  what  has  been  written  about  this 
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legendary  pirate  queen,  separating  demonstrable 
facts  from  unsubstantiated  myth  with  a  clear  and 
knowledgeable  eye.  Similarly,  Julie  Wheelwrights 
“Tars,  tarts  and  swashbucklers’'  argues  for  a  fresh, 
solidly  founded  look  at  the  topic,  along  with  a 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
the  enduring  popularity  of  the  female  buccaneer. 

In  contrast  to  the  narrow  focus  of  these  stud¬ 
ies,  Jo  Stanley’s  much  larger  share  of  the  book  cov¬ 
ers  a  very  broad  canvas.  When  it  is  considered  that 
she  skates  over  twenty-four  centuries,  all  the  way 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the  modern  south  China 
Sea,  it  is  probably  inevitable  that  at  times  her  text 
seems  superficial  by  comparison.  However,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  book  is  due  in  no  small  way  to  her  con¬ 
siderable  talents  as  an  editor  and  organizer.  As  the 
coordinator  of  the  Women  and  the  Sea  network  at 
the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich, 
London,  Jo  Stanley  is  without  doubt  the  right 
woman  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Joan  Druett 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Paul  C.  Krajeski,  In  the  Shadow  of  Nelson:  The 
Naval  Leadership  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
1753—1812  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press, 
2000.) 

The  premise  of  this  biography  is  a  good  one.  As 
Nick  Rodger  points  out  in  his  introduction,  the 
success  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  did  not  de¬ 
pend  solely  on  famous  admirals  like  Nelson,  but 
also  owed  a  great  deal  to  less  exceptional  com¬ 
manders  like  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton.  A  study 
of  Cotton’s  leadership  style  might  offer  useful  in¬ 
sights  into  how  “ordinary’’  officers  exploited  the 
successes  of  flamboyant  leaders  and  generally  held 
the  French  and  their  allies  in  check  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  “sea  power.” 

Five  years  older  than  Nelson,  Cotton  was  the 
near  contemporary  of  a  bevy  of  other  famous  com¬ 


manders:  Collingwood,  Berkeley,  Thornborough, 
Gambier,  Pellew,  Pole,  Keats,  and  Saumarez.  Like 
them,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  junior 
officer  during  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
By  1793,  he  commanded  a  ship-of-the-line. 
Although  he  did  not  particularly  distinguish  him¬ 
self  as  a  ship  captain,  promotion  came  rapidly.  His 
two  older  brothers  having  unexpectedly  prede¬ 
ceased  him,  Cotton  succeeded  to  the  family 
baronetcy  and  estate  at  Madingly,  near  Cambridge, 
in  1795.  Two  years  later,  seniority  propelled  him  into 
flag  rank.  After  a  series  of  subordinate  posts  in  the 
Channel  fleet,  Cotton  led  an  independent 
squadron  to  Portugal  in  1807  and  1808;  his  ships 
transported  the  first  British  army  to  the  Peninsular 
War.  This  was  followed  in  1810  by  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  and,  two  years  later,  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Channel  (for  the  six  months  before  his 
unexpected  death).  Cotton  was  the  only  man  other 
than  St.  Vincent  to  command  both  of  the  major 
British  fleets. 

Using  Cotton’s  official  correspondence, 
Krajeski  does  an  excellent  job  of  recreating  in  de¬ 
tail  the  topics  that  came  across  Admiral  Cotton’s 
desk.  This  is  especially  vivid  for  the  seventeen 
months  of  Cotton’s  Mediterranean  command,  as  he 
was  confronted  simultaneously  by  disgruntled  sub¬ 
ordinates,  tedious  disputes  with  Britain’s  Spanish  al¬ 
lies,  contradictory  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  al¬ 
ways  dubious  and  sometimes  frightening  intelli¬ 
gence  about  the  French,  and  the  endless  wear  and 
tear  of  time  and  weather  on  ships  and  crews.  In 
dealing  with  all  these  challenges,  Cotton  followed 
the  policies  set  by  his  predecessors.  If  he  devised  no 
new  policies,  he  also  made  no  serious  mistakes. 
Krajeski  characterizes  Cotton  as  “relatively  unin¬ 
spiring”  as  a  leader,  “not  aggressive,”  and  certainly 
“not  a  risk-taker.” 

What  useful  insights  might  we  gain  from  such 
a  career?  Was  it  a  product  of  a  naval  culture  so 
deeply  established  that  even  an  “uninspiring”  leader 
could  succeed,  or  did  Cotton  possess  a  personal  ge¬ 
nius  for  leaving  well  enough  alone?  The  most  fa¬ 
mous  incident  of  Cotton’s  career  might  offer  some 
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insight  on  this  point.  In  Portugal  in  1808,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  notorious  Convention  of  Cintra  nego¬ 
tiated  by  his  army  counterparts,  which  allowed  a 
defeated  French  army  free  passage  home  with  their 
Portuguese  loot.  He  would  not  countenance  sim¬ 
ilar  treatment  for  the  Russian  naval  squadron  in  the 
Tagus,  and  instead  insisted  on  its  demilitarization 
in  England.  Had  his  career  in  the  navy  given  him 
a  broader  strategic  view  than  that  of  the  army  gen¬ 
erals  on  the  scene,  or  was  he  just  doggedly  carry¬ 
ing  out  Admiralty  orders  to  prevent  the  Russian 
ships  from  going  home?  In  this  and  other  cases, 
Krajeski  details  Cotton’s  actions  without  taking  up 
these  broader  questions. 

This  approach  is  explained  by  the  book’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  official  dispatches,  whose  formal  lan¬ 
guage  gives  away  little  of  their  author’s  character. 
Cotton’s  personal  papers  have  not  survived  in  any 
quantity,  perhaps  due  to  his  wastrel  son  St.  Vincent, 
a  Regency  buck  who  gambled  away  the  family  for¬ 
tune.  We  can  only  speculate,  for  example,  the  po¬ 
litical  connections  that  affected  the  admiral’s  career. 
The  Cottons  were  an  old  Cambridgeshire  Tory 
family;  Krajeski  suggests  that  Charles  Cotton’s  ini¬ 
tial  promotions  may  have  owed  something  to  the 
patronage  of  their  Huntingdonshire  neighbor  Lord 
Sandwich.  In  1807,  Cotton  turned  down  appoint¬ 
ments  to  three  major  commands:  the 
Newfoundland  and  North  American  stations  and 
the  combined  expedition  against  Denmark. 
Krajeski  speculates  that  the  refusals  had  to  do  either 
with  his  political  estrangement  from  Tom  Grenville 
as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  or  his  grief  over  the 
death  of  a  son.  Grenville  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Mulgrave,  an  acquaintance  of  Cotton’s  from  their 
mutual  service  in  the  Caribbean  during  the 
American  War,  who  seems  to  have  been  Cotton’s 
patron  thereafter,  followed  by  Cotton’s  close 
Cambridgeshire  neighbor  Charles  Philip  Yorke  (not 
Lord  Hardwicke,  as  the  index  has  it),  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mulgrave  in  1811.  Without  personal  letters, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  or  even  if  these 
connections  were  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
a  “relatively  uninspiring’’  admiral. 


Krajeski’s  idea  of  investigating  “ordinary”  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  still  a  good  one.  It 
should  be  employed  for  one  of  Cottons  and 
Nelson’s  contemporaries  whose  personal  papers 
have  survived. 

John  R.  Breihan 
Loyola  College 
Baltimore ,  Maryland 

Christopher T.  George,  Terror  on  the  Chesapeake: 
The  War  of  1812  on  the  Bay  (Shippensburg,  Penn.: 
White  Mane  Books,  2000).  ix  +  213  pages,  72  il¬ 
lustrations,  bibliography,  notes,  index.  Hardcover. 
6V 2"  x  9".  ISBN  1-57249-058-6.  $39.95. 

The  title  reads  as  a  movie  marquee  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  “Terror”  and  all  the  word  conjures.  The 
promise  is  short  lived.  The  dust  jacket  notes  this 
work  is  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  War  of  1812 
(the  Second  American  War)  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  what  developed  was  a  compilation  and  a 
recitation  of  segments  of  materials  that  had  been 
published  earlier. 

The  monograph  follows  the  British  squadron 
under  Rear  Admiral  Cockburn  from  raids  on  de¬ 
fenseless  towns  and  villages,  ill  conceived  attacks  on 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  burning  of  Washington,  and 
the  on  again,  off  again,  attacks  on  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  However,  all  of  these  have  been  well  cov¬ 
ered,  as  seen  in  the  seven-page  bibliography  and 
twenty-one  pages  of  notes. 

One  premise  suggested  in  the  introduction, 
unfortunately,  never  reaches  fruition.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  draw  a  connection  to  the  fear  of  the 
British  Army  felt  by  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
in  the  1990s  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  during  the  War  of  1812.  However,  a  con¬ 
nection  was  not  made.  The  work  would  have  been 
stronger  if  more  manuscripts  or  press  accounts  had 
been  used  to  chronicle  in  greater  detail  just  how  the 
people  were  terrified  and  their  reactions  to  it. 
Evidently,  judging  from  their  constant  resistance, 
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not  all  were  impressed  with  Cockburn’s  tactics. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  Northern  Ireland  connection.  In 
addition  to  portraying  Cockburn  as  the  “brigand,” 
it  might  have  been  interesting  to  learn  more  about 
his  financial  interests  in  the  “prizes”  he  took  and  if 
this  had  any  impact  on  his  plans.  How  Cockburn’s 
tactics  compared  to  those  of  others  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  elsewhere  in  the  world  would  also  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  book. 

There  is  little  new  material  used  or  discussed. 
For  a  comprehensive  work,  completely  overlooked 
was  one  of  the  more  heroic  defenses  of  the 
Chesapeake  campaign,  the  loss  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Surveyor  to  a  cutting  out  party  from  HMS 
Narcissus  just  prior  to  the  attempted  attack  on 
Norfolk.  Also  overlooked  was  the  real  terror  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  lost  revenue.  By  June 
1813,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  had  already 
given  up  on  collecting  any  duties  during  the  block¬ 
ade  and  actually  laid  off  its  collection  officers  and 
cutters. 

There  is  little  analysis  in  this  monograph. 
George  raises  a  number  of  questions  but  does  not 
explore  them.  For  instance,  he  places  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  lack  of  United  States  preparedness  on  the 
shoulders  of  George  Washington,  who  had  been 
dead  for  sixteen  years  by  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
However,  neither  Thomas  Jefferson  nor  James 
Madison  were  addressed,  nor  was  Madison’s  mili¬ 
tary  readiness  epiphany  following  the  burning  of 
Washington.  Jefferson’s  thoughts  on  national  de¬ 
fense  should  have  been  included  as  a  leading  agent 
of  national  non-preparedness.  Another  issue  that 
continued  to  surface  was  the  training  and  arming 
of  runaway  slaves.  Many  feared  a  slave  insurrection, 
but  George  never  offers  the  cause  of  this  fear. 
Offering  the  reader  some  historical  background, 
such  as  the  Haitian  slave  revolts,  would  help  the 
reader  understand  more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
use  of  former  slaves  in  the  British  army  and  why  it 
angered  those  living  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Christopher  George  had  the  daunting  task  of 
presenting  a  well  traveled  story  without  using  the 
same  roadways  as  others,  but  the  result  was  not  sat¬ 


isfactory.  Although  it  is  well — if  not  over — inter¬ 
spersed  with  long  block  quotations,  notes,  and  sev¬ 
enty-two  illustrations  (many  full  page),  they  did  not 
help  carry  the  story,  except  for  the  map  work  of  R. 
J.  Sherrill. 

William  R.  Wells  II 
Martinez,  Georgia 

Kenneth  M.  Beyer,  Q-Ships  Versus  U-Boats: 
Americas  Secret  Project.  Foreword  by  Dean  C.  Allard 
(Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1999).  xx  +  237 
pages,  illustrations,  charts,  appendices,  notes,  bib¬ 
liography,  index.  $32.95.  ISBN  1-55750-044-4. 

One  must  imagine  Q-ships  as  Trojan  Horses  of 
the  sea,  inconspicuous  on  the  outside,  deadly  on  the 
inside.  Emulating  legendary  Odysseus,  President 
Roosevelt  initiated  a  similar  stratagem,  involving 
armed  merchantmen  as  decoys,  to  help  slow 
German  submarine  attacks  against  American  ship¬ 
ping  in  early  1942.  The  scheme  would  buy  time  for 
the  United  States  to  strengthen  its  shaky  antisub¬ 
marine  defenses.  Project  LQ  was  born,  much  im¬ 
provised  and  highly  secret. 

Initially  adopted  by  Britain  in  World  War  I,  the 
idea  behind  Q-ships  is  simple:  find  a  few  reason¬ 
ably  sturdy  but  expendable  merchant  ships,  equip 
them  with  hidden  deck  guns,  automatic  weapons, 
depth  charges,  and  sonar,  fill  their  holds  with  pulp- 
wood  for  added  buoyancy  if  hit,  man  them  with 
navy  volunteers  in  civilian  clothing,  cruise  waters 
known  to  be  infested  with  enemy  submarines,  and, 
once  a  U-boat  approaches,  drop  your  disguises  and 
punch  your  foe  to  death. 

The  U.S.  navy  was  fortunate  in  locating  two 
vessels  and  assembling  two  sets  of  crews  seemingly 
perfect  for  the  assignment.  The  3,200-ton  bulk  car¬ 
riers  Evelyn  and  Carolyn  were  quickly  converted  at 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  Maine  into  USS 
Asterion  (LCDR  Glenn  W.  Legwen)  and  USS  Atik 
(LCDR  Harry  L.  Hicks),  respectively.  Each  carried 
six  officers  and  some  130  enlisted  men.  Kenneth  M. 
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Beyer,  then  overseeing  logistics  on  the  Asterion,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  twelve  officers  still  alive.  Written 
after  a  successful  naval  and  civilian  career,  his  is  the 
first  comprehensive  account  of  Project  LQ. 

Beyer’s  story  is  lively,  suspenseful,  dramatic, 
and  chilling,  all  at  the  same  time.  Relying  on 
archival  materials,  recollections  of  participants,  a 
thin  selection  of  secondary  sources,  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  and  much  imagination,  Beyer  takes  his 
readers  through  a  dark  and  perhaps  conveniently 
neglected  chapter  in  U.S.  naval  history.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  project  was  a  disaster:  not  a  single  U- 
boat  was  sunk,  the  Atik  went  down  with  her  entire 
crew,  and  memories  of  failure  and  frustration  would 
haunt  the  men  of  the  Asterion. 

The  odds  against  the  Q-ships  were  long.  The 
U-boat  skippers  had  plenty  of  confidence  and  ex¬ 
perience,  enjoyed  the  element  of  surprise,  and  could 
choose  between  multiple  targets,  most  of  them 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  the  decoys.  By  con¬ 
trast,  American  antisubmarine  measures  looked 
embarrassingly  inadequate.  Merchantmen  still 
sailed  without  escort  or  air  cover,  seashore  com¬ 
munities  refused  inconvenient  blackouts  at  night, 
and  communications  remained  so  uncoordinated 
that  the  Q-ships  never  knew  where  U-boats  had 
been  spotted.  Without  experience  and  support, 
Atik  and  Asterion  were  on  their  own. 

Atik"  s  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  on  26 
March  1942  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  became  her  last. 
Since  she  perished  with  all  hands,  Beyer  chose  to 
reconstruct  at  length  Atik" s  last  moments  from  the 
war  diaries  of  U-105  (CDR  Heinrich  Schuch)  and 
U-123  (LCDR  Reinhard  Hardegen),  interviews 
with  German  veterans,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  men  who  died.  After  a  disabling  torpedo  hit  by 
U-123  and  an  inconclusive  attack  by  U-105,  the  Q- 
ship  revealed  her  true  identity  when  she  returned 
Hardegen’s  artillery  fire.  After  sustaining  superficial 
damage,  U-123  dived  and  delivered  a  second,  lethal 
torpedo  hit.  Harry  Hicks  and  his  crew  vanished  for¬ 
ever. 

In  the  meantime,  Asterion  undertook  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fruitless  cruises  along  the  East  Coast,  wit¬ 


nessing  the  destruction  of  several  tankers  close-up 
but  proving  unable  to  engage  the  U-boats  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  carnage.  Beyer  is  at  his  best  conveying 
both  the  suspense  and  the  frustration  he  and  his 
companions  felt  in  these  operations.  Nothing 
seemed  to  work.  By  1943,  when  the  Allies  had  the 
U-boats  in  check,  Asterion  was  reassigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  her  crew  dispersed.  Project  LQ 
was  history — an  act  of  desperation  and  a  tragedy 
few  people  have  known  about  until  now. 

While  Beyer’s  book  is  certainly  recommendable 
and  well  researched  to  a  point,  his  frequent  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  realm  of  speculation  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  made-up  dialogue  are  distracting.  Why 
Beyer  devotes  more  than  ten  pages  detailing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  U-552  (LCDR  Erich  Topp)  even  though 
she  never  engaged  a  Q-ship  remains  unclear,  except 
that  he  had  access  to  her  war  diary.  In  the  end, 
Beyer  succeeds  in  what  may  have  been  closest  to  his 
heart — in  creating  a  memorial  to  his  fallen  com¬ 
rades  of  the  Atik. 

Eric  C.  Rust 
Baylor  University 

Richard  L.  Schwoebel,  Explosion  Aboard  the  Iowa 
(Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1999).  xxi  +  301 
pages  introduction,  appendices,  notes,  illustrations, 
index.  Hardcover.  ISBN  1-55750-810-0.  $34.95. 

Richard  Schwoebel  directed  a  team  of  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories  that 
studied  an  April  1989  explosion  on  board  the  bat¬ 
tleship  Iowa.  That  tragedy,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  forty-seven  men,  was  caused  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  ignition  of  powder  bags  being  loaded  into 
one  of  the  ship’s  16-inch  guns.  The  navy’s  investi¬ 
gation  concluded  that  the  explosion  could  not  have 
been  accidental.  Instead,  naval  authorities  asserted 
that  the  most  probable  cause  was  a  wrongful  act  by 
the  suicidal  head  of  the  exploding  gun’s  crew,  Petty 
Officer  Clayton  M.  Hartwig,  who  allegedly  in¬ 
serted  an  incendiary  charge  amidst  the  powder 
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bags.  A  major  reason  for  believing  that  Hartwig  in¬ 
tentionally  killed  himself  and  his  shipmates  was  the 
identification  of  certain  chemicals  and  fibers  found 
on  surface  areas  near  the  site  of  the  explosion  that 
seemed  to  be  associated  with  an  introduced  device. 
From  the  outset,  there  was  considerable  skepticism 
about  the  navy’s  report,  especially  since  its  conclu¬ 
sions  largely  exonerated  the  service  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Iowa  tragedy.  These  suspicions  led  the 
powerful  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  to  demand  an  in¬ 
dependent  investigation.  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  a  civilian  component  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  received  that  assignment  in 
December  1989.  Because  of  Sandia’s  experience  in 
designing  and  testing  conventional  munitions  used 
in  nuclear  weapons,  it  was  well  qualified  to  study 
this  matter. 

Schwoebel  presents  an  intriguing  technical  and 
personal  account  of  this  team’s  work.  He  observes 
that  cooperative  and  polite  relations  generally  were 
maintained  between  Sandia  and  the  navy,  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  naval  leaders  felt  uneasy  as 
Sandia  looked  over  their  shoulders.  These  tensions 
increased  when  it  became  evident  that  Sandia  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  navy’s  report  in  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  respects.  One  difference  was  Sandia’s 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  that  Iowas  explo¬ 
sion  could  have  resulted  from  the  accidental  over¬ 
compression  of  the  gun’s  powder  bags  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  ram  used  in  the  loading  process.  Secondly, 
exhaustive  research  revealed  that  the  chemical  and 
fiber  remains  in  the  exploding  turret  did  not  differ 
fundamentally  from  the  residues  found  in  the  ship’s 
other  gunnery  spaces.  As  a  result,  Sandia  could  not 
confirm  the  navy’s  theory  that  this  evidence  proved 
the  presence  of  an  incendiary  device  wrongfully  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  individual.  Sandia  presented  its 
findings  to  a  sympathetic  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  May  1990.  In  the  following  year,  at 
a  press  conference  convened  by  Chief  of  Naval 


Operations  Admiral  Frank  B.  Kelso  II,  the  navy  ac¬ 
cepted  many  of  Sandia’s  conclusions.  The  most 
publicized  announcement  made  by  Admiral  Kelso 
on  this  occasion  was  his  rejection  of  the  navy’s 
original  allegation  that  Clayton  Hartwig  was  prob¬ 
ably  criminally  liable  for  the  Iowa  disaster.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  admiral  agreed  with  Sandia’s  contention 
that  an  accidental  explosion  of  powder  bags  could 
have  been  caused  by  a  compressive  overram. 
Nevertheless,  Kelso  concluded  that  the  definite 
cause  of  Iowas  explosion  remained  unknown. 

Explosion  Aboard  the  Iowa  includes  a  number 
of  criticisms  of  the  contemporary  naval  service. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Schwoebel’s  charge 
that  the  navy’s  investigation  was  flawed.  He  also  as¬ 
serts  that  naval  leaders  gave  insufficient  priority  to 
manning  and  training  battleship  crews.  Further,  he 
contends  that  the  navy  failed  to  acknowledge  fully 
the  heroic  steps  taken  by  Iowas  crew  following  the 
explosion  to  prevent  further  damage  to  their  hull. 
Explosion  Aboard  the  Iowa  contains  many  other 
useful  insights.  For  example,  students  of  civil-mil¬ 
itary  relations  will  be  fascinated  by  Schwoebel’s 
sometimes  naive  but  always  revealing  discussions  of 
the  cultural  differences  between  America’s  naval 
and  civilian  institutions.  The  book’s  coverage  of  the 
activities  of  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee 
is  a  reminder  of  the  constructive  role  that  Congress 
can  play  in  governmental  operations.  Even  more 
fundamentally,  Richard  Schwoebel  underscores  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  when  an  organization 
seeks  to  examine  itself  critically.  Despite  the  sincere 
determination  of  investigators  to  be  judicious,  in¬ 
herent  conflicts  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  this 
process.  Schwoebel  demonstrates  clearly  that,  un¬ 
der  those  circumstances,  it  can  be  very  useful  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  an  outside  institution  in  fer¬ 
reting  out  the  answers  to  complex  problems. 

Dean  C.  Allard 
Arlington,  Virginia 
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Shorter  Notices 

by  Briton  C.  Busch 


Joseph  Wheatley  and  Stephen  Howarth, 
Historic  Sail:  The  Glory  of  the  Sailing  Ship  from  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Mechanicsburg,  Penn.:  Stackpole  Books;  London: 
Greenhill  Books,  2000).  206  pages,  full-color  paint¬ 
ings,  bibliography.  ISBN  1-85367-399-4.  $85.00. 

Joseph  Wheatley  is  a  self-taught  painter  who 
took  up  painting  ships  after  a  career  in  the  Fire 
Service  in  northeast  England.  His  forte  is  detailed 
sailing  ship  studies,  ninety-one  of  which  in  full 
color  are  included  in  this  volume,  each  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  half-page  historical  note  by  Stephen 
Howarth.  The  book  is  oversized  (14"  x  15"),  and  the 
plates  are  splendidly  reproduced  with  all  their  strict 
attention  to  detail,  which  modelers  will  find  quite 
useful.  Where  the  original  source  was  a  model  or 
plan,  for  example,  it  is  painted  from  a  side  view  in 
a  full-hull  version;  if  the  painter’s  source  is  another 
painting,  generally  the  vessel  is  shown  only  to  wa¬ 
terline.  The  vessels,  as  the  title  indicates,  range 
from  Medieval  to  modern,  the  last  being  “a  Scottish 
tea  clipper,  1869.”  Cogs,  carracks,  galleons,  galle¬ 
asses,  and  galleys  abound  in  a  quite  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  overall;  readers  familiar  with  Bjorn 
Landstrom’s  The  Ship  (1961)  will  find  Wheatley’s 
studies  to  share  a  common  thread. 

Peter  Le  Fevre  and  Richard  Harding,  eds., 
Precursors  of  Nelson:  British  Admirals  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Mechanicsburg,  Penn.: 
Stackpole  Books,  2000).  xii  +  436  pages,  illustra¬ 
tions,  notes,  select  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  o- 
8117-2901-X.  $29.95. 


Fifteen  chapters  (covering  sixteen  admirals)  by  an 
equal  number  of  well-known  naval  historians  make 
up  this  useful  collection:  Peter  Le  Fevre  on 
Torrington,  John  B.  Hattendorf  on  Rooke  and 
Shovell,  Chris  Ware  on  Byng,  David  Aldridge  on 
Norris,  Daniel  Baugh  on  Wager,  Richard  Harding 
on  Vernon,  N.  A.  M.  Rodger  on  Anson,  Ruddock 
Mackay  on  Hawke,  Kenneth  Breen  on  Rodney, 
Roger  Knight  on  Howe,  Michael  Duffy  on  Hood, 
Roger  Morris  on  Barham,  Pat  Crimmin  on  St. 
Vincent,  Andrew  Lambert  on  Cornwallis,  and 
Brian  Lavery  on  Keith.  A  portrait  of  each  admiral 
and  useful  chapter  notes  enhance  the  book’s  over¬ 
all  contribution  to  the  naval  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  as  well  as  to  the  individual  histories 
of  these  admirals,  some  of  whom  have  received  in¬ 
adequate  attention  in  the  modern  era. 

Christopher  Nicholson,  Rock  Lighthouses  of 
Britain:  The  End  of  an  Era?  (Caithness,  Scotland: 
Whittles  Publishing,  third  edition,  1999).  209 
pages,  index,  illustrations.  Softcover.  ISBN  1-87032- 
541-9- 

This  is  a  book  the  American  Neptune  missed  in 
its  earlier  editions,  but  better  late  than  never  for  an 
outstanding  work  that  can  only  be  called  fascinat¬ 
ing.  A  total  of  thirteen  quite  isolated  lighthouses 
guarded  the  most  dangerous  rocks  of  British  waters 
from  Muckle  Flugga  in  the  Shetlands  to  Bishop 
Rock  (“curse  of  the  Cornish  wreckers”)  off  Land’s 
End.  The  title’s  question  has  actually  been  an¬ 
swered:  the  last  rock  lighthouse  lost  its  human 
keepers  and  was  converted  to  automatic  operation 
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in  1997,  but  for  some  two  hundred  years,  Trinity 
House  on  London’s  Tower  Hill  supervised  one  of 
the  most  lonely  and  dangerous  professions  imagi¬ 
nable,  a  story  told  here  with  lively  interest  and 
noteworthy  black-and-white  illustrations  through¬ 
out.  The  history  of  how  these  structures  were  built 
in  such  locations  is  in  itself  worth  the  price.  The 
wondrous  tale  of  Grace  Darling  of  the  Longstone 
lighthouse  off  Northumberland  is  one  highlight; 
probably  Britain’s  first  true  national  heroine,  she 
aided  her  father  in  a  daring  rescue  of  1838.  Contact 
the  publisher  directly  (Whittles  Publishing, 
Roseleigh  House,  Latheronwheel,  Caithness, 
Scotland,  KW5  6DW);  it  will  be  well  worth  the  ex¬ 
tra  effort. 

Friedrich  Prasky,  Die  Tegetthoff-Klasse: 
Modellbau,  Technik,  Geschichte  (Vienna:  Verlag 
Osterreich,  2000)  267  pages,  plans,  illustrations, 
bibliography.  Hardcover.  ISBN  3-7046-1481-5. 

Shortly  before  World  War  I,  Austria-Hungary 
constructed  four  powerful  dreadnoughts:  the 
Tegetthoff,  for  which  the  class  was  named,  Viribus 
Unitis,  Prinz  Eugeny  and  Szent  Istvan.  Friedrich 
Prasky ’s  study  is  at  once  a  history  of  these  ships  and 
a  model  maker’s  dream,  for  its  heart  is  a  detailed 
photographic  essay  of  a  massive  half  model  of 
Viribus  Unitis  built  at  a  scale  of  1:25  and  recently  re¬ 
furbished  and  restored  for  Vienna’s 
Heeresgeschichtlichen  Museum.  For  the  uniniti¬ 
ated,  this  means  that  the  entire  vessel  has  been 
sliced  down  the  middle,  with  the  equipment  and 
fixtures  of  every  compartment  reproduced  in  ex¬ 


traordinary  detail  in  a  model  over  six  meters  long 
(the  class  had  overall  length  of  152  meters).  While 
the  many  photos  of  vessel  and  crew  are  reproduced 
in  black  and  white,  those  of  the  model  are  all  shown 
in  color,  with  particular  attention  given  to  arma¬ 
ment.  A  separate  plan  of  this  same  vessel  at  1:200 
scale  is  provided  inside  the  back  cover.  The  book 
is  of  special  interest  to  modelers,  but  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  as  well  to  the  history  of  World 
War  I— era  battleships;  the  text  is  in  German. 

Charles  W.  KoburgerJr.,  The  Central  Powers  in 
the  Adriatic,  1914—1918:  War  in  a  Narrow  Sea 
(Westport,  Conn.:  Preager,  2001).  xxi  +145  pages, 
maps,  illustrations,  appendices,  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  index.  Hardcover.  ISBN  0-27597-071-X. 
$65.00. 

This  relatively  brief  book  chronicles  Austro- 
Hungarian  efforts  in  the  Adriatic  in  World  War  I; 
despite  the  title,  Germany  really  had  little  role  to 
play  in  the  story.  Using  published  sources  in 
German  and  English,  Charles  Koburger  fills  in 
some  of  the  corners  left  by  Paul  Halpern’s  The 
Naval  War  in  the  Mediterranean,  1914—1918. 
(Halpern,  indeed,  has  written  a  foreword  to  this 
book,  in  what  is  basically  a  straightforward  chrono¬ 
logical  review.)  The  book  would  have  benefited 
from  use  of  the  several  detailed  studies  on  the 
“Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Navy”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1990s  by  Verlag  Osterreich  in  Vienna, 
but  it  still  remains  useful  for  those  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  slim  volume. 
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Ballard,  Henry,  commander,  413 
Baltimore  Hero,  American  sloop,  16 
Bandy,  Jack  P,  commander,  63 
Barnard,  John  D.,  ‘The  USS  Constellations  Civil 
War,”  283-98 

Barton,  Peter,  “Was  The  Southerner  a  Confederate 
Corsair,  a  Blockade  Runner,  or  an  Elaborate 
Hoax?,”  423-30 

Baughman,  T.  H.,  Pilgrims  on  the  Lee:  Robert  Falcon 
Scott’s  First  Antarctic  Expedition,  reviewed,  245 
Baxter,  Colin  F.,  review  by,  360 
Bay  State  Fishing  Company,  330,  332 
Bednarik,  Robert  G.,  “First  Mariners,  The,”  317-24 
Berry,  Paul  L.,  review  by,  467 

Bethel,  ship  (ca.  1748),  painting  of  by  unknown  artist, 
on  the  front  cover  of  61.2 

Beyer,  Kenneth  M.,  Q-Ships  versus  U-Boats:  America’s 
Secret  Project,  reviewed,  471 
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“‘Big  Ben,’  Square  Sail  of  the  Yacht  America  by 
Thomas  R.  Neblett,  39-46 
Black,  Brian,  review  by,  75 

“Blackbeard  and  the  Meaning  of  Pirate  Captaincy”  by 
Michael  Thomas  Smith,  reviewed,  397-409 
Blake,  Robert,  Jardine  Matheson:  Traders  of  the  Far 
East,  reviewed,  82 

Bluejacket  Admiral:  The  Naval  Career  of  Chick 
Hayward  by  C.  W.  Borklund  and  John  T. 
Hayward,  reviewed,  362 
Bockstoce,  John,  Arctic  Discoveries:  Images  from 
Voyages  of  Four  Decades  in  the  North ,  reviewed, 

365 

Bogue,  USS,  first  American  escort  carrier,  433 
Bold  in  Her  Breeches:  Women  Pirates  across  the  Ages  by 
Jo  Stanley,  reviewed,  468 
Bompard,  Jean-Baptiste  Francois,  captain,  263-81 
Bonnet,  Stede,  “the  gentleman  pirate,”  image  of,  401 
Borklund,  C.  W.,  and  John  T.  Hayward,  Bluejacket 
Admiral:  The  Naval  Career  of  Chick  Hayward,  re¬ 
viewed,  362 
Boston,  frigate,  266 

Boston  in  the  eighteenth  century,  detailed  sketch  of, 
126 

Bounty ,  HMS,  379 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  conference  on,  233 
Bradbury,  Ray,  and  John  Huston,  photograph  of,  380 
Breihan,  John  R.,  review  by,  469 
Bricker,  Richard  W.,  Mississippi's  Five-Masted 

Barkentines:  The  Remarkable  Story  of  Pascagoula’s 
Large  Wooden  Sailing  Ship  Construction  in  the 
ipi8—ip20  Era,  reviewed,  367 
“British  Officers  and  Striking  Sailors:  Mutiny  in  the 
Royal  Indian  Navy,  February  1946”  by  Chris 
Madsen,  299-315 
Broeze,  Frank,  review  by,  240 

Brouwer,  Norman  J.,  International  Register  of  Historic 
Ships,  The,  reviewed,  367 

Brown,  D.  K.,  “Nelson”  to  “Vanguard”:  Warship  Design 
and  Development,  ip2^—ip4p,  251 
Browning,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  review  by,  95 
Bryant,  John  H.,  and  Harold  N.  Cones,  Dangerous 
Crossings:  The  First  Modern  Polar  Expedition,  ip2$ , 
reviewed,  94 


Buckley-  Class  Destroyer  Escorts,  The,  by  Bruce 
Hampton  Franklin,  reviewed,  102 
Bunting,  W.  H.,  Day’s  Work:  A  Sampler  of  Historic 
Maine  Photographs,  i86o—ip20,  A,  Part  II,  re¬ 
viewed,  87 

Busch,  Briton  C.,  “Fiction,  Film,  and  Facts:  John 
Huston’s  Trying-Out  of  Moby  Dick,”  379-95 
Butler,  Beverley,  and  Kevin  Littlewood,  Of  Ships  and 
Stars:  Maritime  Heritage  and  the  Founding  of  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  reviewed, 
88 

Butler,  Lindley  S.,  Pirates,  Privateers,  and  Rebel 
Raiders  of  the  Carolina  Coast,  reviewed,  71 
Cabot,  14-gun  brig,  photographic  reproduction  of, 

19 

Cafferky,  Shawn,  “The  Royal  Canadian  Navy’s  Drive 
for  Diversification:  Post-War  Planning, 
1943-1945,”  431-51 

Calder,  Alex,  Jonathan  Lamb,  and  Bridget  Orr,  eds., 
Voyages  and  Beaches:  Pacific  Encounters, 

176P-1840,  reviewed,  240 

Campbell,  I.  C.,  Gone  Native  in  Polynesia:  Captivity 
Narratives  and  Experiences  in  the  South  Pacific,  re¬ 
viewed,  72 

Captain  Blakeley  and  the  Wasp:  The  Cruise  of  1814  by 
Stephen  W.  H.  Duffy,  reviewed,  354 
cargo  ship  (Scandinavian-style),  artist’s  impression  of, 
29 

Casto,  William  R.,  “‘We  are  armed  for  the  defence  of 
the  rights  of  man’:  The  French  Revolution 
Comes  to  America,”  263—81 
Central  Powers  in  the  Adriatic,  ipi4~ipi8:  War  in  a 
Narrow  Sea,  The,  by  Charles  W.  Koburger  Jr.,  re¬ 
viewed,  475 

Charles  H.  Davis  (AGOR  5),  launching  of  in 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  photograph  of,  223 
“ Charles  H.  Davis  (AGOR  5)/HMNZS  Tui:  A  Ship’s 
Story,  The,”  by  Carlyle  H.  Whipple,  221-32 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  wheel  of,  photographed  by  Briton 
C.  Busch,  392 

Cherpak,  Evelyn  M.,  “Navy  Wives  and  Waves: 

Sources  for  Women’s  History  in  the  Naval  War 
College’s  Naval  Historical  Collection,”  47-55 
Chesapeake  Rumrunners  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  by 
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Eric  Mills,  reviewed,  96 

Chinas  Seaborne  Trade  with  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
(1200-1750)  by  Roderich  Ptak,  reviewed,  238 
Civil  War  Navies,  1855-1883,  by  Paul  H.  Silverstone, 
reviewed,  365 

Cohen,  Sheldon  S.,  review  by,  70 
Cones,  Harold  N.,  and  John  H.  Bryant,  Dangerous 
Crossings:  The  First  Modern  Polar  Expedition,  15125, 
reviewed,  94 

Constellation ,  USS,  anchored  ofFU.S,  Naval  Academy 
in  1879,  photograph  of,  291 
Constellation ,  USS,  as  she  is  now  in  Baltimore 
Harbor,  photograph  of,  294 
Constellation,  USS,  underway  in  Naples  Harbor  in 
1862  by  Neapolitan  marine  artist  Tomaso  de 
Simone,  284 

“Continental  Naval  Brig  Andrew  (Andrea)  Doria, 

The,  "by  Louis  Arthur  Norton,  9-23 
Cooling,  B.  Franklin,  review  by,  86 
Cooper,  Alan,  review  by,  342 
Cooper,  Ryan  M.,  review  by,  83 
Courtenay,  George  William  Augustus,  captain, 

267-81 

Crawford,  Michael  J.,  review  by,  84  < 

crosshead  engine  of  the  1830s,  drawing  of,  175 
Cruiser  Experience:  Life  Aboard  Royal  Navy  Cruisers 
during  World  War  Two,  The,  by  Eric  C.  B.  Lee, 
comp.,  reviewed,  247 
Cunningham,  viscount  of  Hyndhope,  431 
Cunningham,  Andrew,  admiral,  439 
Cyane,  British  sloop,  413 
Dangerous  Crossings:  The  First  Modern  Polar 

Expedition,  1925,  by  John  H.  Bryant  and  Harold 
N.  Cones,  reviewed,  94 

Danserye ,  Gough  family  sloop,  on  the  front  cover  of 
61.4 

Davies,  J.  David,  review  by,  347 
Davis,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  rear  admiral,  222 
Day’s  Work:  A  Sampler  of  Historic  Maine  Photographs, 
1860-1920,  A,  Part  II,  by  W.  H.  Bunting,  re¬ 
viewed,  87 

Dean,  J.  S.,  “Wisconsin’s  New  Schooner,”  337—38 
Decatur,  sail  corvette,  288 
Delgado,  James  P.,  review  by,  356 


Denis  Sullivan,  schooner,  337 

Dennis,  Patrick,  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter,  270 
DeRoos,  Frederic  Fitzgerald,  lieutenant,  460 
Deutschland,  German  vessel,  188 
Dixon,  Hepworth,  Robert  Blake:  Admiral  and  General 
at  Sea ,  reviewed,  with  a  new  introduction  by 
Barry  M.  Gough,  347 

Donovan,  Arthur,  and  Andrew  Gibson,  Abandoned 
Oceans,  reviewed,  73 

Doran,  Michael  F.,  Jason  Andrew  Smith,  Christina 
West,  and  Michelle  T.  Meade,  “The  Question  of 
Pre-Columbian  Sailing  Canoes,”  151-61 
Dornin,  Thomas  A.,  captain,  287 
Douglass,  Dr.  William,  Boston  physician,  141 
Dover  Patrol,  1914-1918,  The,  by  Roy  Humphreys,  re¬ 
viewed,  90 

Down  East:  A  Maritime  History  of  Maine  by  Lincoln 
P.  Paine,  reviewed,  70 
Druett,  Joan,  review  by,  468 

Druett,  Joan,  Rough  Medicine:  Surgeons  at  Sea  in  the 
Age  of  Sail,  reviewed,  242 
Dujferin,  Indian  training  ship,  100 
Duffy,  Stephen  W.  H.,  Captain  Blakeley  and  the 
Wasp:  The  Cruise  of  1814,  reviewed,  354 
Duhaut-Cilly,  Auguste,  A  Voyage  to  California  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  around  the  World  in  the 
years  1826— 1829,  reviewed,  355 
Dunn,  John  P.,  review  by,  91 
Dunnavent,  R.  Blake,  review  by,  353 
Dyer,  Michael  P.,  review  by,  351 
editor-in-chief’s  notes,  7,  113,  261,  377 
Edwards,  lieutenant,  272,  277 
Elizabeth,  ship,  128 
Elizabeth  Howard,  fishing  vessel,  328 
Eller,  Ernest  M.,  rear  admiral,  459 
Empire  Divided:  The  American  Revolution  in  the 
British  Caribbean,  An,  by  Andrew  Jackson 
O’Shaughnessy,  reviewed,  79 
Endeavor ,  ketch,  122 

Erikson,  Frank  A.,  captain,  United  States  Coast 
Guard  (USCG),  437 
Erski,  Theodore  I.,  review  by,  341 
Estuary’s  Gift:  An  Atlantic  Coast  Cultural 

Biography,  The,  by  David  Griffith,  reviewed,  75 
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evacuation  of  children  from  Spain  by  USS  Oklahoma 
crewmen,  photograph  of,  186-89 
Evans,  Mark  Llewellyn,  Great  World  War  II  Battles  in 
the  Arctic,  reviewed,  358 
Exeter,  American  Export  Lines  liner,  186 
Exmouth,  SS,  U.S.  merchant  ship,  188 
Expectation,  ship,  128 

Explosion  Aboard  the  Iowa  by  Richard  L.  Schwoebel, 
reviewed,  472 

Farragut,  David  G.,  rear  admiral,  293 
Ferguson,  Christopher,  review  by,  350 
Feuer,  A.  B.,  The  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II:  Combat 
at  Sea  and  in  the  Air,  reviewed,  89 
“Fiction,  Film,  and  Facts:  John  Huston’s  Trying-Out 
of  Moby  Dick ”  by  Briton  C.  Busch,  379-95 
“First  Mariners,  The,”  by  Robert  Bednarik,  317-24 
Fishing  Barges  of  California,  1921-1998,  by  Ed  Ries,  re¬ 
viewed,  366 

Fitzherbert,  Herbert,  vice  admiral,  300 
Flawed  Victory:  Jutland,  1916,  by  Keith  Yates,  re¬ 
viewed,  92 

Flayhart,  William  Henry,  III,  The  American  Line, 
1891-1902,  reviewed,  244 
Florida,  Confederate  warship,  291 
Footner,  Geoffrey  M.,  “The  Impact  of  Redesigning 
and  Rebuilding  the  U.S.  Frigate  Constellation  in 
1812,  1829,  and  1839  on  Currently  Held 
Theories  Concerning  Her  Age,”  453-66 
Forgotten  Dead:  Why  946 American  Servicemen  Died 
off  the  Coast  of Devon  in  1944 — and  the  Man  Who 
Discovered  Their  True  Story,  The,  by  Ken  Small 
and  Mark  Rogerson,  reviewed,  99 
Forty-Niners  round  the  Horn  by  Charles  R.  Schultz, 
reviewed,  356 

Foulke,  Robert,  review  by,  67 
Franklin,  Bruce  Hampton,  The  Buckley- Class 
Destroyer  Escorts,  reviewed,  102 
Franklin ,  flagship,  414 

“From  Fo’c’sle  Tales  to  Union  Strikes:  Working-Class 
Tradition  and  the  Struggle  for  Worker  Control 
among  North  Atlantic  Fishermen  in  the  Last 
Days  of  Sail”  by  Michael  Wayne  Santos,  325-36 
Fury,  Cheryl  A.,  review  by,  346 

Fury,  Cheryl  A.,  Tides  in  the  Affairs  of  Men:  The  Social 


History  of  Elizabethan  Seamen,  1580-1603,  re¬ 
viewed,  342 

Gallagher,  John,  lieutenant,  413 
Galvani,  William,  review  by,  357 
Galveston,  steamer,  177 

George,  Christopher  T.,  Terror  on  the  Chesapeake:  The 
War  of  1812  on  the  Bay,  reviewed,  470 
Gibson,  Andrew,  and  Arthur  Donovan,  Abandoned 
Oceans,  reviewed,  73 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  review  by,  73 
Gill,  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  review  by,  94 
Globe,  steamer,  177 
Glorias,  HMS,  211 
Glory- class  carriers,  441 
Godfrey,  John,  admiral,  205 
Gone  Native  in  Polynesia:  Captivity  Narratives  and 
Experiences  in  the  South  Pacific  by  I.  C.  Campbell, 
reviewed,  72 

Gonin,  G.  E.,  commander,  210 
Goodwin,  R.  M,  president  of  the  Steamboat 
Company  of  Georgia,  171 
Gordon,  Charles,  captain,  458 

Gough,  Barry  M.,  editor-in-chief’s  notes,  7,  113,  261, 
377 

Gough,  Barry  M.,  HMCS  Haida:  Battle  Ensign  Flying, 
reviewed,  251 

Gough,  Barry  M.,  Robert  Blake:  Admiral  and  General 
at  Sea,  introduction  to  by,  reviewed,  347 
Gough  family  sloop  Danserye  lying  at  anchor  at  the 
western  entrance  to  Collins  Inlet  of  Georgian  Bay 
in  the  summer  of  1998,  on  the  front  cover  of  61.4 
Gould,  Richard  A.,  Archaeology  and  the  Social  History 
of  Ships,  reviewed,  101 
Governor  Russell,  fishing  vessel,  328 
Grattan,  John  W.,  Under  the  Blue  Pennant;  or.  Notes  of 
a  Naval  Officer,  1863-1865,  reviewed,  83 
Great  World  War  II  Battles  in  the  Arctic  by  Mark 
Llewellyn  Evans,  reviewed,  358 
Grenada  dugout  canoe  (1970),  sketch  of,  152 
Grice,  Francis,  master  ship  builder,  456 
Griffith,  David,  The  Estuary’s  Gifi:  An  Atlantic  Coast 
Cultural  Biography,  reviewed,  75 
Guerriere,  USS,  44-gun  frigate,  412 
Guifi,  ketch,  122 
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Hague,  Arnold,  The  Allied  Convoy  System ,  1939-1945: 

Its  Organization,  Defence,  and  Operation,  98 
Hall,  W.  A.,  captain,  commanding  officer  of 
Oklahoma,  19 1 
Hallowell,  armed  ship,  137 
Hallowed,  Rebecca  Briggs,  144 
Hallowell,  Robert,  145 
Hallowell,  William,  122 

Ham,  Claudia,  and  M.  Christian  Ortner,  eds.,  Mit 
S.M.S.  Zenta  in  China  .  .  .  Aus  dem  Tagebuch 
eines  k.u.k.,  Matroesn  wahrend  des  Boxeraufstands, 
reviewed,  366 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  mention  of,  415 
Hamilton,  C.  I.,  “Human  Friction  in  the  British 
Naval  Operational  Intelligence  Linkages: 
Bletchley  Park— Portsmouth  Command, 
1942-44,”  205-19 

Hanley,  Owen,  lieutenant  commander,  227 
Harding,  Richard,  and  Peter  Le  Fevre,  eds.,  Precursors 
of  Nelson:  British  Admirals  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  reviewed,  474 
Harrison,  Frank,  captain,  208 

Hawes,  Alexander  Boyd,  Off  Soundings:  Aspects  of  the 
Maritime  History  of  Rhode  Island,  reviewed,  239 
Hayward,  John  T.,  and  C.  W.  Borkland,  Bluejacket 
Admiral:  The  Naval  Career  of  Chick  Hayward,  re¬ 
viewed,  362 

Heavy  Weather  and  Hard  Luck:  Portsmouth  Goes 
Whalingby  Kenneth  R.  Martin,  reviewed,  351 
Hedeby  I  longship  under  sail,  artist’s  impression  of,  33 
Helen  Miller  Gould,  fishing  vessel,  329 
Henry,  Patrick,  governor  of  Virginia,  21 
Henry  L.  Belden,  fishing  vessel,  328 
Herald  before  the  Mast:  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  W. 
Mason,  Ninteenth-Century  Ship  carver  by 
Adelbert  Mason,  reviewed,  83 
Hermione,  HMS,  frigate,  307 
Herford,  privateer,  142 

Hill,  Richard,  The  Prizes  of  War:  The  Naval  Prize 
System  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  1/93—1815,  re¬ 
viewed,  81 

Hindustan,  HMIS,  sloop,  308 
Hispaniola,  ex-Ry lands,  three-masted  ship,  384 
“Historian  at  Work:  Thomas  Macdonough’s  Relief 


Command,  A,”  by  David  Curtis  Skaggs,  411-21 
Historic  Sail:  The  Glory  of  the  Sailing  Ship  from  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Ninteenth  Century  by  Joseph 
Wheatley  and  Stephen  Howarth,  reviewed,  474 
Historical  Atlas  of  Exploration,  1492-1600,  by  Angus 
Konstam,  reviewed,  345 

HMCS  Haida:  Battle  Ensign  Flying  by  Barry  M. 
Gough,  reviewed,  251 

HMS  Victory:  Her  Construction,  Career,  and 

Restoration  by  Alan  McGowan,  reviewed,  348 
Hobart  Baker,  LST,  61 

Hodgson,  J.  S.,  paymaster  sub-lieutenant,  RCNVR, 

433 

Hoffman,  Paul  E.  review  by,  237 
Hope  ofMeuis,  ketch,  128 
Hopkins,  Fred,  review  by,  96 
Horrall,  Andrew,  review  by,  247 
Hougomont,  four-masted  barque,  386 
Howarth,  Stephen,  and  Joseph  Wheatley,  Historic 
Sail:  The  Glory  of  the  Sailing  Ship  from  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  reviewed, 
474 

Howe,  William,  British  general,  20 
Hubbard,  Henry,  captain,  170 
Hughes  and  Shiela  Potikers  Family  Foundation,  San 
Diego,  California,  338 

“Human  Friction  in  the  British  Naval  Operational 
Intelligence  Linkages:  Bletchley 
Park-Portsmouth  Command,  1942—44”  by  C.  I. 
Hamilton,  205-19 

Humphreys,  Roy,  The  Dover  Patrol,  1914—1918,  re¬ 
viewed,  90 

Huston,  John,  and  Ray  Bradbury,  photograph  of,  380 
Huston,  John,  and  the  crew  of  the  Pequod,  photo¬ 
graph  of,  384 

Huston,  John,  and  the  gulls,  photograph  of,  387 
Huston,  John,  on  the  “Jawbone  Tiller,”  photograph 
of,  383 

“Impact  of  Redesigning  and  Rebuilding  the  U.S. 
Frigate  Constellation  in  1812, 1829,  and  1839  on 
Currently  Held  Theories  Concerning  Her  Age, 
The,”  by  Geoffrey  M.  Footner,  453-66 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Sea:  The  Tragedy  of  the  Whaleship 
Essex  by  Nathaniel  Philbrick,  reviewed,  350 
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In  the  Shadow  of  Nelson:  The  Naval  Leadership  of 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  1753—1812,  by  Paul  C. 
Krajeski,  reviewed,  469 

Indianola,  view  of  from  Texana  in  September  of  i860, 
180 

Inman,  William,  flag  officer,  285 
International  Register  of  Historic  Ships,  The,  by 
Norman  J.  Brouwer,  reviewed,  367 
James,  Stephen  R.,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  and  J. 
Barto  Arnold  III,  ‘The  Mary  Summers:  An  Early 
Iron  Steamer  in  America,”  163-83 
James  H.  Breasted,  Liberty  Ship,  63 
James  L.  Day,  low-pressure  steamer,  177 
James  M.  Gillis  (AGOR  4),  221 
Jardine  Matheson:  Traders  of  the  Far  East  by  Robert 
Blake,  reviewed,  82 
Java,  USS,  ship,  413 

Jesus,  Maria  and  Joseph,  Spanish  armed  ship,  137 
John  and  Mary,  small  brigantine,  127 
John  Burke,  Liberty  Ship,  63 
John  C.  Fremont,  ship,  64 

John  Randolph,  iron-hulled  sidewheel  steamer,  167 
Johnson,  Charles,  captain,  399 
Johnson,  Edward,  captain,  117 

Jones,  G.  C.,  rear  admiral,  vice  chief  of  naval  staff,  435 
Jones,  John  Paul,  first  lieutenant,  12 
Jordan,  Gerald,  review  by,  82 
Joshua  Barney:  Hero  of  the  Revolution  and  1812  by 
Louis  Arthur  Norton,  reviewed,  353 
Juan  de  Fuca,  Liberty  Ship,  57 
Juan  de  Fuca,  only  known  ship  portrait  of,  62 
Kelsey,  Harry,  Sir  Francis  Drake:  The  Queens  Pirate, 
reviewed,  346 

Kendrick,  John,  Alejandro  Malaspina:  Portrait  of  a 
Visionary,  reviewed,  68 
Kerr,  lieutenant,  272,  277 
King,  Frederick  William,  commander,  306 
King,  Mackenzie,  445 

King,  Thomas  Butler,  congressman  from  Georgia,  171 
King  George,  26-gun  ship,  142 
Kiyoshimo,  Japanese  destroyer,  62 
Koburger,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  The  Central  Powers  in  the 
Adriatic,  1914—1918:  War  in  a  Narrow  Sea,  re¬ 
viewed,  475 


Konstam,  Angus,  Historical  Atlas  of  Exploration, 
1492—1600,  reviewed,  345 

Krajeski,  Paul  C.,  In  the  Shadow  of  Nelson:  The  Naval 
Leadership  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
1753—1812,  reviewed,  469 
La  Vengeance,  Lrench  frigate  (1799),  454 
Lackey,  H.  E.,  rear  admiral,  188 
Lagoda,  replica  of  a  whale  ship,  393 
Lamb,  Jonathan,  Alex  Calder,  and  Bridget  Orr,  eds., 
Voyages  and  Beaches:  Pacific  Encounters, 

1769—1840,  reviewed,  240 
Lambert,  Andrew,  review  by,  78 
Lane,  Kris,  review  by,  77 
Langley,  Harold  D.,  review  by,  242 
Lark,  HMS,  armed  ship,  139 

Last  Big-Gun  Naval  Battle:  The  Battle  ofSurigao  Strait, 
The,  by  Howard  Sauer,  reviewed,  97 
Last  of  the  Cape  Horners:  Firsthand  Accounts  from  the 
Final  Days  of  the  Commercial  Tall  Ships,  The,  by 
Spencer  Apollonio,  ed.,  reviewed,  101 
Last  of  the  Wind  Ships,  The,  by  Allan  Villiers,  re¬ 
viewed,  367 

“Last  Voyage  of  the  Juan  de  Fuca,  The,”  by  James  E. 
Valle,  57-66 

Laurent,  Jerome  K.,  review  by,  246 
Le  Fevre,  Peter,  and  Richard  Harding,  eds.,  Precursors 
of Nelson:  British  Admirals  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  reviewed,  474 

Lee,  Eric  C.  B.,  comp.,  The  Cruiser  Experience:  Life 
Aboard  Royal  Navy  Cruisers  during  World  War 
Two,  reviewed,  247 
LFmbuscade,  263 
Leonard,  J.  G.,  commodore,  229 
Levant,  British  sloop,  413 
Lewis,  Walter,  review  by,  243 
Lewis  Dyche,  Liberty  Ship,  64 
Liberty,  iron-hulled  steamer,  175 
Liberty,  sloop,  143 
Liberty  Ship,  photograph  of,  59 
Lindgren,  James  M.,  review  by,  88 
Littlewood,  Kevin,  and  Beverley  Butler,  Of  Ships  and 
Stars:  Maritime  Heritage  and  the  Founding  of  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  reviewed, 
88 
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Lost  Towns  of  Tidewater  Marylandby  Donald  G. 

Shomette,  reviewed,  467 
Louisbourg ,  merchantman  privateer,  140 
Lucania,  fishing  vessel,  328 
Lucia  A.  Simpson,  schooner,  337 
MacAlindin,  Bob,  No  Port  in  a  Storm ,  reviewed,  95 
Macdonough,  Captain,  413 
McFarland,  John,  captain,  329 
McGowan,  Alan,  HMS  Victory:  Her  Construction, 
Career,  and  Restoration ,  reviewed,  348 
Mackey,  Frank,  Steamboat  Connections :  Montreal  to 
Upper  Canada,  1816-1843,  reviewed,  243 
McLean,  Doug,  review  by,  90 
McLean,  Douglas,  review  by,  92 
Madsen,  Chris,  “British  Officers  and  Striking  Sailors: 
Mutiny  in  the  Royal  Indian  Navy,  February 
1946,”  299-315 

Maffeo,  Steven  E.,  Most  Secret  and  Confidential: 

Lntelligence  in  the  Age  of  Nelson ,  reviewed,  78 
Magnificent,  light  fleet  carrier,  446 
Making  Salmon:  An  Environmental  History  of  the 

Northwest  Fisheries  Crisis  by  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  341 
Margaret  Moller,  tug,  64 

Maritime  Heritage  of  the  Cayman  Islands  by  Roger  C. 
Smith,  reviewed,  237 

Maritime  Tragedies  on  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel:  A 
History  of  Shipwrecks  in  Fog  and  Storms  fiom  Point 
Sal  to  Point  Mugu  by  Justin  M.  Ruhge,  reviewed, 
251 

Martin,  Kenneth  R.,  Heavy  Weather  and  Hard  Luck: 

Portsmouth  Goes  Whaling ,  reviewed,  351 
Martinique  gommier  (1967),  sketch  of,  152 
Martinique  racing  yole  Goodyear  (1974),  sketch  of,  156 
Mary  Summers,  plan  view  of  the  wreck  of,  166 
“Mary  Summers:  An  Early  Iron  Steamer  in  America, 
The,”  by  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Stephen  R.  James 
Jr.,  and  J.  Barto  Arnold  III,  163-83 
Mason,  Adelbert,  Herald  before  the  Mast:  The  Life  and 
Works  of  John  W.  Mason,  Nineteenth-Century 
Shipcarver,  reviewed,  83 

Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  location  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Mary  Summers,  165 

Meade,  Michelle  T.,  Michael  F.  Doran,  Jason  Andrew 
Smith,  and  Christina  West,  “The  Question  of 


Pre-Columbian  Carib  Sailing  Canoes,”  151-61 
Melville,  Phillips,  photograph  of  painting  by,  16 
Mercedita,  USS,  wooden-screw  steamer,  292 
Michael  Moran,  tug,  224 
Mid-Ocean  Escort  Force  (MOEF),  434 
Miles,  G.  R.,  captain,  441 
Miles,  Milton  E.,  admiral,  U.S.  naval  forces  in 
China,  50 

Miles,  Wilma,  and  three  sons  in  Kunming,  China, 
photograph  of,  52 

Miller,  Al,  Tin  Stackers:  The  History  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company ,  reviewed,  246 
Mills,  Eric,  Chesapeake  Rumrunners  of  the  Roaring 
Twenties,  reviewed,  96 
Miltiades,  inside  cover  of  61.1 
Milton,  Keith  M.,  Subs  against  the  Rising  Sun,  re¬ 
viewed,  102 

Mirisch,  Harold,  vice-president  of  Warner  Brothers, 
381 

Mississippi s  Five-Masted  Barkentines:  The  Remarkable 
Story  of  Pascagoula’s  Large  Wooden  Sailing  Ship 
Construction  in  the  1918-1920  Era  by  Richard  W. 
Bricker,  reviewed,  367 

MitS.M.S.  Zenta  in  China  .  .  .  Aus  dem  Tagebuch 
eines  k.u.k.,  Matroesn  wahrend  des  Boxeraufstands 
by  Claudia  Ham  and  M.  Christian  Ortner,  eds., 
reviewed,  366 

Mitscher,  Marc,  admiral,  49 
Moby  Dick,  379 
Monitor,  ironclad,  289 
Moonlight,  schooner,  337 
Moonlight,  three-masted  schooner,  337 
Most  Secret  and  Confidential:  Intelligence  in  the  Age  of 
Nelson  by  Steven  E.  Maffeo,  reviewed,  78 
Mountbatten,  Louis,  207 
Murphy,  H.  J.,  commander,  208 
Murray,  Dian,  review  by,  238 
Museum  Focus,  337-39 
Nabob,  HMS,  escort  carrier,  440 
Nale  Tasih  2  under  extreme  sailing  in  heavy  seas, 
photograph  of,  321 
Nansemond,  CSS,  gunboat,  288 
Nantucket  Chief,  U.S.  merchant  ship,  189 
Naval  Armed  Guard  gunners  at  Tacloben  Anchorage, 
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Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  photograph  of,  61 
“Navy  Wives  and  Waves:  Sources  for  Women’s 
History  in  the  Naval  War  College’s  Naval 
Historical  Collection”  by  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak, 
47-55 

Neblett,  Thomas  R.,  “‘Big  Ben,’  Square  Sail  of  the 
Yacht  America”  39-46 
“Nelson”  to  “Vanguard”:  Warship  Design  and 

Development,  1923-1945,  by  D.  K.  Brown,  re¬ 
viewed,  251 

New  Province ,  galley,  128 

New  York  Harbor  (off  the  Battery)  painted  by  James 
E.  Buttersworth,  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  61.2 
Newcomb,  Richard  E.,  Abandon  Ship!  The  Saga  of  the 
USS  Indianapolis:  The  Navy’s  Greatest  Sea 
Disaster,  reviewed,  248 
Nicholas,  John,  captain,  285 

Nicholson,  Christopher,  Rock  Lighthouses  of  Britain: 

The  End  of  an  Era?,  reviewed,  474 
No  Port  in  a  Storm  by  Bob  MacAlindin,  reviewed,  95 
“Norse  Etymology  for  Luff,  ‘Weather  Edge  of  a  Sail,’ 
A,”  by  William  A.  Sayers,  25-38 
North  American  Society  for  Oceanic  History  Call  for 
Papers  2003,  369 

Norton,  Louis  Arthur,  Joshua  Barney:  Hero  of  the 
Revolution  and  1812,  reviewed,  353 
Norton,  Louis  Arthur,  “The  Continental  Naval  Brig 
Andrew  (Andrea)  Doria,  ”  9-23 
Nunan,  Frank,  Gloucester  fisherman,  331 
Of  Ships  and  Stars:  Maritime  Heritage  and  the 
Founding  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich  by  Beverley  Butler  and  Kevin 
Littlewood,  reviewed,  88 
Off Soundings:  Aspects  of  the  Maritime  History  of 
Rhode  Island  by  Alexander  Boyd  Hawes,  re¬ 
viewed,  239 

Ohio,  74-gun  ship-of-the-line,  417 
Oklahoma,  U.S.  Navy  vessel,  185 
O’Neill,  Harold  J.,  captain,  222 
Ontario,  HMS,  cruiser,  445 

Orr,  Bridget,  Alex  Calder,  and  Jonathan  Lamb,  eds., 
Voyages  and  Beaches :  Pacific  Encounters, 

1769-1840,  reviewed,  240 

Ortner,  M.  Christian,  and  Claudia  Ham,  eds.,  Mit 


SM.S.  Zenta  in  China  .  .  .  Aus  dem  Tagebuch 
eines  k.u.k.,  Matroesn  wahrend  des  Boxeraufitands, 
reviewed,  366 

O’Shaughnessy,  Andrew  Jackson,  An  Empire  Divided: 
The  American  Revolution  in  the  British  Caribbean , 
reviewed,  79 

paddle  made  with  Lower  Paleolithic  stone  tool  repli¬ 
cas,  320 

Paine,  Lincoln  P.,  Down  East:  A  Maritime  History  of 
Maine ,  reviewed,  70 
Palmetto,  New  York  steamer,  174 
Palmetto  State,  Confederate  ironclad,  292 
Pampanga,  USS,  gunboat,  50 
Parry,  William  Edward,  vice  admiral,  310 
Parsons,  Arthur  Henry,  captain,  304 
Pawlik,  Georg,  Tegetthojf  und  das  Seegefecht  vor 
Helgoland,  9  Mai  1864,  reviewed,  366 
Pawnee ,  USS,  steam  sloop,  296 
PC  Patrol  Craft  of  World  War  II:  A  History  of  the  Ships 
and  Their  Crews  by  William  J.  Veigle,  reviewed, 
361 

Pearse,  Lockwood  and  Company,  423 
Pearson,  Charles  E.,  Stephen  R.  James  Jr.,  and  J. 

Barto  Arnold  III,  “The  Mary  Summers:  An  Early 
Iron  Steamer  in  America,”  163-83 
Peck,  Fenn,  captain,  174 
Perry,  Marion,  325 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  commander  of  the  American 
Squadron,  411 

Peszke,  Michael  Alfred,  Poland’s  Navy,  1918—1945,  re¬ 
viewed,  91 

Petrie,  Donald  A.,  review  by,  81 
Philbrick,  Nathaniel,  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sea:  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Whaleship  Essex,  reviewed,  350 
Pilgrims  on  the  Ice:  Robert  Falcon  Scott’s  First  Antarctic 
Expedition  byT.  H.  Baughman,  reviewed,  245 
Pirates,  Privateers,  and  Rebel  Raiders  of  the  Carolina 
Coast  by  Lindley  S.  Butler,  reviewed,  71 
Pluto,  frigate,  142 

Poland’s  Navy,  1918—1945,  by  Michael  Alfred  Peszke, 
reviewed,  91 

Poluhowich,  John  J.,  Argonaut:  The  Submarine 
Legacy  of  Simon  Lake,  reviewed,  357 
Poolman,  Kenneth,  The  Speedwell  Voyage:  A  Tale  of 
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Piracy  and  Mutiny  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  re¬ 
viewed,  77 

Porcupine  (IX-126),  USS,  63 
Porcupine,  USS,  Liberty  tanker  in  Mindoro 
Operation,  photograph  of,  60 
Portal,  R.  H.,  rear  admiral,  438 
Potomac ,  frigate,  288 

Pound,  Dudley,  admiral  and  British  sea  lord,  438 
Prasky,  Friedrich,  Die  Tegetthojf-Klasse:  Modellbau, 
Technik,  Geschichte,  reviewed,  475 
Precursors  of  Nelson:  British  Admirals  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  by  Peter  Le  Fevre  and  Richard  Harding, 
eds.,  reviewed,  474 

Prince  of  Orange,  snow-rigged  vessel,  138 

Prince  ofWales,  ship,  133 

Prizes  of  War:  The  Naval  Prize  System  in  the 

Napoleonic  Wars,  1793-181 5,  The,  by  Richard  Hill, 
reviewed,  81 

“Proud  Builders  of  Boston:  The  Hallowell  Family 
Shipyard,  1635-1804,”  by  Sandra  L. Webber, 

115-50 

Ptak,  Roderich,  China’s  Seaborne  Trade  with  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  (1200-1790),  reviewed,  238 
Puncher,  HMS,  escort  carrier,  442 
Purdie,  William,  chief  engineer,  61 
Pyle,  Douglas,  158 

Pyle,  Howard  (1853-1911),  photograph  by,  398 
Qayaq:  Kayaks  of  Alaska  and  Siberia  by  David  W. 
Zimmerly,  reviewed,  365 

Q-Ships  versus  U-Boats:  Americas  Secret  Project  by 
Kenneth  M.  Beyer,  reviewed,  471 
Queen  Anne’s  Revenge ,  Blackbeard’s  vessel,  405 
“Question  of  Pre-Columbian  Carib  Sailing  Canoes, 
The,”  by  Michael  F.  Doran,  Jason  Andrew  Smith, 
Christina  West,  and  Michelle  T.  Meade,  151—61 
Quincy,  U.S.  Navy  vessel,  185 
Quinn,  David  Bears,  obituary  of,  234-36 
Racehorse,  British  sloop,  18 
RainbowWarrior  II,  SV,  229-30 
Rattray,  Arthur  Rullion,  rear  admiral,  RIN,  306 
Rees-Millington,  lieutenant  commander,  210 
refugees  on  USS  Oklahoma  at  Bilbao,  Spain,  photo¬ 
graph  of,  192 

Republican,  schooner  and  privateer,  270-71 


Richards,  Rhys,  review  by,  72 
Richardson,  Justin,  lieutenant  commander,  207 
Ries,  Ed,  Fishing  Barges  of  California,  1921-1998,  re¬ 
viewed,  366 

Roar  Ege,  replica  of  the  eleventh-century  Skuldelev  3 
coaster,  photograph  of,  34 
Robbins,  Charles  S.,  captain,  57 
Robert  Blake:  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea  by 

Hepworth  Dixon,  with  a  new  introduction  by 
Barry  M.  Gough,  reviewed,  347 
Robinson,  Isaiah,  captain,  14 
Rock  Lighthouses  of  Britain:  The  End  of an  Era ?  by 
Christopher  Nicholson,  reviewed,  474 
Rogerson,  Mark,  and  Ken  Small,  The  Forgotten  Dead: 
Why  946 American  Servicemen  Died  off  the  Coast 
of  Devon  in  1944 — and  the  Man  Who  Discovered 
Their  True  Story,  reviewed,  99 
Rohwer,  Jurgen,  Axis  Submarine  Successes  of  World  War 
Two:  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  Submarine 
Successes,  1939-1945,  reviewed,  101 
Roth,  Hal,  We  Followed  Odysseus,  reviewed,  67 
Rough  Medicine:  Surgeons  at  Sea  in  the  Age  of  Sail  by 
Joan  Druett,  reviewed,  242 
Rouse  Simmons,  schooner,  337 
Royal  Canadian  Naval  Air  Service  (RCNAS),  432 
“Royal  Canadian  Navy’s  Drive  for  Diversification: 
Post-War  Planning,  1943-1945,  The,”  by  Shawn 
Cafferky,  431-51 

Ruhge,  Justin  M.,  Maritime  Tragedies  on  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel:  A  History  of  Shipwrecks  and 
Storms  from  Point  Sal  to  Point  Mugu,  reviewed, 

251 

Rust,  Eric  C.,  reviews  by,  358,  361,  471 
Sabine,  sail  frigate,  284 

Sailing  Navy,  1775-1854,  The,  by  Paul  H.  Silverstone, 
reviewed,  365 
San  Jacinto,  USS,  287 

Santos,  Michael  Wayne,  “From  Fo’c’sle  Tales  to 

Union  Strikes:  Working-Class  Traditions  and  the 
Struggle  for  Worker  Control  among  North 
Atlantic  Fishermen  in  the  Last  Days  of  Sail,” 
325-36 

Sarah  M.  Prior,  fishing  vessel,  327 
Saratoga,  sloop-of-war,  287 
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Sauer,  Howard,  The  Last  Big-Gun  Naval  Battle:  The 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  reviewed,  97 
Sayers,  William,  “A  Norse  Etymology  for  Luff, 
‘Weather  Edge  of  a  Sail,”’  25-38 
Scbarnhorst,  German  vessel,  211 
Schultz,  Charles  R.,  Forty-Niners  'round,  the  Horn,  re¬ 
viewed,  356 

Schwoebel,  Richard  L.,  Explosion  Aboard  the  Iowa,  re¬ 
viewed,  472 

Scott,  Winfield,  general,  174 

Seaford,  warship,  17 

Semmes,  Raphael,  captain,  424 

Semmes,  Raphael,  former  U.S.  navy  officer,  285 

Senator  Lodge,  fishing  vessel,  329 

Sewell,  Samuel,  127 

Sexton,  Mark,  photograph  of  schooner  yacht  America 
by,  on  front  cover  of  61. 1 
Shamrock,  Royal  Navy  destroyer,  185 
Shomette,  Donald  G.,  Lost  Towns  of  Tidewater 
Maryland,  reviewed,  467 
Shurtleff,  Leonard  G.,  review  by,  89 
Siegel,  Adam  B.,  “At  the  Tip  of  the  Spear:  The  U.S. 

Navy  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War,”  185-204 
Silverstone,  Paul  H.,  Civil  War  Navies,  1855—1883,  re¬ 
viewed,  365 

Silverstone,  Paul  H.,  The  Sailing  Navy,  1/55—1854,  re¬ 
viewed,  365 

Simonsen,  Gerhard,  Verschollen  im  Nordatlantik:  Der 
Ratselhafte  Untergang  des  Deutschen  LASH- 
Carriers  Munchen,  reviewed,  252 
Sir  Francis  Drake:  The  Queens  Pirate  by  Harry  Kelsey, 
reviewed,  346 

Skaggs,  David  Curtis,  “A  Historian  at  Work:  Thomas 
Macdonough’s  Relief  Command,”  411— 21 
Skaggs,  David  Curtis,  review  by,  354 
Skowronek,  Russell  K.,  review  by,  355 
Small,  Ken,  and  Mark  Rogerson,  The  Forgotten 

Dead:  Why  946  American  Servicemen  Died  off  the 
Coast  of  Devon  in  1944 — and  the  Man  Who 
Discovered  Their  True  Story,  reviewed,  99 
Smith,  Gene  A.,  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones:  Commodore 
of  Manifest  Destiny,  reviewed,  84 
Smith,  Jason  Andrew,  Michael  F.  Doran,  Christina 
West,  and  Michelle  T.  Meade,  “The  Question  of 


Pre-Columbian  Sailing  Canoes,”  151-61 
Smith,  Michael  Thomas,  “Blackbeard  and  the 
Meaning  of  Pirate  Captaincy,”  397-409 
Smith,  Roger  C.,  The  Maritime  Heritage  of  the 
Cayman  Lslands,  reviewed,  237 
South  Carolina,  sidewheeler,  174 
Southerner,  British-built  steamer,  290 
Southerner,  Confederate  ship,  423 
Southerner,  iron-screw  steamship  built  in  1863,  photo¬ 
graph  of,  424 

Spain,  map  of,  showing  progress  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  in  1936,  195 

Spanish  Civil  War  evacuations  conducted  by 
American  vessels,  198—99 

Speedwell  Voyage:  A  Tale  of  Piracy  and  Mutiny  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  The,  by  Kenneth  Poolman, 
reviewed,  77 
Speedwell,  sloop,  128 

St.  Lucia  planked  boat  Merci-Dieu  (1975),  sketch  of, 
157 

St.  Lucia  sailing  dugout  canoe  St.  Benedict  (1970), 
sketch  of,  155 

Standley,  William  H.,  admiral,  185 
Stanley,  Jo,  Bold  in  Her  Breeches:  Women  Pirates  across 
the  Ages,  reviewed,  468 
Stann,  E.  Jeffrey,  reviews  by,  245,  345 
Steamboat  Connections:  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada, 
1816—1843,  by  Frank  Mackey,  reviewed,  243 
Stegodon  and  Stegolophodon  elephant  remains,  317 
Stegodont  molar,  photograph  of,  318 
Stellwagen,  Henry  S.,  commander,  photograph  of, 

289 

Stephens,  William,  shipbuilder,  120 
Stewart,  Charles,  captain,  456 
Stewart,  Margaret  E.  C.  (1907-87)  photograph  of  at 
archaeological  dig  in  Scotland,  209 
Subs  against  the  Rising  Sun  by  Keith  M.  Milton,  re¬ 
viewed,  102 

Sullivan,  Denis,  captain,  337 
Sullivan,  Warwick,  lieutenant  commander,  228 
Sultana,  52-ton  schooner,  143 
Sultana,  schooner,  136 

Sultana,  schooner  built  by  Benjamin  Hallowell  in 
1767,  lines  profile  of,  139 
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Sumter,  Confederate  Navy  steamer,  288 
Sweetman,  John,  Tirpitz:  Hunting  the  Beast:  Air 
Attacks  on  the  German  Battleship,  1940—44,  re¬ 
viewed,  360 

Syrett,  David,  review  by,  79 
Tall  Ship  Californian  Comes  Home  to  the  San 
Diego  Maritime  Museum,”  338-39 
Talwar,  HMIS,  306 

Tattnall,  John  R.  E,  lieutenant  marine  officer,  286 
Taylor,  Joseph  E.,  Making  Salmon:  An  Evironmental 
History  of  the  Northwest  Fisheries  Crisis,  reviewed, 

34i 

Teach  (or  Thatch),  Edward  (Blackbeard),  397 
Tegetthoffund  das  Seegefecht  vor  Helgoland,  9  Mai 
1864,  by  Georg  Pawlik,  reviewed,  366 
Tegetthojf-Klasse:  Modellbau,  Technik,  Geschichte,  Die, 
by  Friedrich  Prasky,  reviewed,  475 
Tent,  James  F.,  review  by,  99 

Terror  on  the  Chesapeake:  The  War  of 1812  on  the  Bay 
by  Christopher  T.  George,  reviewed,  470 
Thatch  (or  Teach),  Edward  (Blackbeard),  397 
Thatcher,  Henry  K.,  commander,  photograph  of,  286 
Thatcher,  Henry  K.,  commodore,  426 
Thomas  and  Mary ,  bark,  128  ' 

Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones:  Commodore  of  Manifest 
Destiny  by  Gene  A.  Smith,  reviewed,  84 
Thompson,  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Navy,  417 
Thorne,  wooden-hulled  boat,  171 
Tides  in  the  Affairs  of  Men:  The  Social  History  of 
Elizabethan  Seamen,  1580-1603,  by  Cheryl  A. 

Fury,  reviewed,  342 

Tin  Stackers:  The  History  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Company  by  A1  Miller,  reviewed,  246 
Tirpitz:  Hunting  the  Beast:  Air  Attacks  on  the  German 
Battleship,  1940-44,  by  John  Sweetman,  reviewed, 
360 

Trinidad  pirogue  (1970),  sketch  of,  152 
Triton,  brig,  287 

Tucker,  Spencer  C.,  Andrew  Foote:  Civil  War  Admiral 
on  Western  Waters,  reviewed,  86 
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